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THE  quality  of  a  poem  depends  on  the  poet’s  personal 
qualities  —  his  gift,  training,  experience,  character  (and  luck). 
But  the  quality  of  the  poem  also  depends  on  Mfra-personal 
conditions:  on  the  existence  of  a  tradition  in  the  form  he 
practises,  and  on  the  health  of  the  language  at  the  time  he 
writes.  The  quality  of  a  poem  further  depends  on  the  presence 
or  absence,  and  if  presence  then  of  its  quality,  of  a  philosophy 
of  life  (and  so  of  death)  of  the  age  and  society  in  which  the 
poem  was  composed.  The  quality  also  depends  on  the  degree 
of  unconscious  assimilation  by  society  of  that  philosophy  —  in  a 
mythology:  images,  symbols,  narrative.  It  depends  too  on  the 
degree  and  quality  of  the  poet’s  engagement  in  that  philosophy 
and  its  mythology  and  the  extent  to  which  he  can  use  it 
poetically.  These  factors  vary  from  age  to  age,  are  constantly 
varying,  but  the  truth  of  such  propositions  can  best  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  an  analysis  of  two  poems,  or  rather  of  two  versions 
of  the  same  poem.  The  different  conditions  in  two  ages 
account  for  the  profound  qualitative  difference  of  the  versions 
and  their  difference  in  meaning  whatever  their  superficial 
resemblance. 

The  first  poem  is  of  late  medieval  composition  —  probably 
of  the  middle-late  fifteenth  century: 

He  bare  hym  up,  he  bare  hym  down, 

He  bare  hym  in  to  an  orchard  browne. 

Lully,  lulley;  lully,  lulley. 

The  fawcon  hath  bom  my  make  away. 
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In  that  orchard  there  was  an  halle, 

That  was  hangid  with  purpill  and  pall. 

Lully,  lulley;  lully,  lull^. 

The  fawcon  hath  bom  my  make  away. 

And  in  that  hall  there  was  a  bede, 

Hit  was  hangid  with  gold  so  rede. 

Lully,  lulley;  lully,  lulley. 

The  fawcon  hath  bom  my  make  away. 

And  in  that  bed  there  lythe  a  knyght, 

His  woundes  bledyng  day  and  nyght, 

Lully,  lulley;  lully,  lulley. 

The  fawcon  hath  bom  my  make  away. 

By  that  bede  side  kneleth  a  may, 

And  she  wepeth  both  nyght  and  day. 

Lully,  lulley;  lully,  lulley. 

The  fawcon  hath  bom  my  make  away. 

And  by  that  bedde  side  there  stondith  a  ston 
Corpus  Christi  wretyn  ther  on. 

Lully,  lulley;  lully,  lulley. 

The  fawcon  hath  bom  my  make  away. 

The  second  was  published  by  James  Hogg  in  1820: 

The  Herone  flewe  eist,  the  Herone  flewe  weste, 

The  Herone  flewe  to  the  fayir  foryste. 

And  ther  scho  sawe  ane  gudelye  bouir, 

Was  all  kledde  ouir  with  the  lille  flouir; 

And  in  that  bouir  ther  was  ane  bedde, 

With  silkine  scheites,  and  welle  dune  spredde; 

And  in  thilke  bed  ther  laye  ane  knichte, 

Hos  oundis  did  bleide  beth  day  and  nicghte: 

And  by  the  bedde-syde  ther  stude  ane  stene. 

And  thereon  sate  ane  leil  maydene. 

With  silvere  nedil,  and  silkene  threde, 

Stemmynge  the  oundis  quhan  they  did  bleide. 
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P  A  first  reading  of  the  first  poem,  the  ‘Hill’  version  (Richard 
Hill  entered  it  in  his  Commonplace  Book  in  the  early  sixteenth 
century),  can  leave  those  people  whose  sensitivity  to  poetry  is 
undeveloped  fairly  unmoved.  If  the  same  people  follow  their 
j  ‘reading’  of  ‘Hill’  with  a  reading  of  the  Hogg  version  they  are 
I  inclined  —  if  pressed  for  an  opinion  —  to  assert  the  superiority 
[  of  the  latter.  But  such  a  judgment  usually  reflects  an  ignorance 
of  the  conditions  attending  the  making  of  ‘Hill’, 
j  The  first  poem  is  a  carol.  But  it  is  necessary  to  recover  the 
original  meaning  of  this  word  ‘carol’.  The  word  has  been 
narrowed  to  denote  poems  sung  at  Christmastide  in  celebration 
of  the  Nativity.  But  the  term  was  once  generic  and  ‘Christmas’ 
carols  were  simply  a  species.  Carols  (from  the  French  carole) 
were  sung  and  danced  poems.  Not  until  such  a  poem  was 
I  danced,  and  in  being  danced  sung,  was  it  ‘realized’,  for  not  until 

I  then  was  it  created  in  the  terms  of  action  and  sound  intended. 

I  And  ‘Hill’  possesses  the  typical  form  of  the  carol  —  namely, 

1  two-line  stanzas  followed  by  a  refrain.  The  stanzas  were 

t  performed  by  the  leader  of  the  team,  while  his  companions  —  a 

I  chorus  —  sang  and  danced  the  refrain.  It  is  true  that  in  the  case 

t  of  ‘Hill’  neither  the  tune  nor  the  dance  steps  have  survived, 

i  and  both  these  must  now  be  inferred  from  the  rhythm  of  the 

poem  itself  and  from  its  character.  But  a  good  general  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  carol  in  performance,  in  this  case  a  Latin  carol,  is 
I  supplied  in  Robert  Mannyng’s  well-known  account  of  Gerlew 
I  and  his  twelve  companions  in  the  churchyard: 

I  Thys  ys  the  karolle  that  they  sunge, 

I  As  telleth  the  Latyn  tunge; 

j  ^Equitabat  Bueo  per  silvam  frondosam, 

j  Ducebat  secuna  Mersxvyndam  formosam, 

[  with  the  refrain: 

Quid  stamus?  cur  non  imus? 
which  Mannyng  translates: 

By  the  leved  wode  rode  Bevolyne, 

With  hym  he  ledde  fayre  Merswyne. 

Why  stond  we?  Why  go  we  noght? 
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Already  we  can  explain  the  rhythmic  power  of  ‘Hill’,  in 
contrast  with  the  Hogg,  by  reference  to  its  kind  and  function. 
Its  heavy  accentual  beat  corresponded  to  equally  definite 
movements  of  limbs  and  body  of  original  performers.  In  con¬ 
trast,  by  the  time  we  come  to  Hogg,  the  poem  was  no  longer 
practised  as  a  dance  and  the  stresses,  no  longer  required  to 
define  physical  movement,  were  obscured  and  softened. 

There  is  a  relation  between  function  and  structure,  and  the 
strophic  pattern  of ‘Hill’  is  to  be  referred  to  its  purpose.  As  can 
be  inferred  from  the  Mannyng  quotation,  the  refrain  marked  a 
pause  in  the  dance  movement  between  stanzas.  But  by  the 
time  we  come  to  Hogg  the  poem  is  no  longer  danced,  the 
refrain  has  no  formal  purpose,  and  so  has  either  become  lost  or 
merged  into  the  opening  pair  of  lines.  In  addition,  distinction 
between  stanzas  has  been  lost  and  the  poem  has  become  a 
piece  of  continuous  narrative  verse. 

This  powerful  rhythm  of  the  ‘Hill’  version  is  created  by 
many  means  acting  concurrently.  There  is  first  the  definite 
pause  in  the  exact  centre  of  each  line.  The  insistent  balance 
created  by  the  rhythmic  units  is  much  reinforced  by  mode  of 
syntax.  Not  only  are  the  grammatical  clauses  of  a  standard 
length  throughout,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  of  a 
standard  structure,  but  —  with  the  pur|X)seful  deviations  of 
first  and  last  stanzas  —  the  two  parts  of  each  line,  namely 
adverb  phrase  plus  subject  and  verb,  alternately  hold  and  invert 
this  order,  while  the  rhythmic  caesura,  coinciding  with  the 
syntactical  pause,  remains  the  constant.  Thus  (adverb  phrase 
in  italics) : 

In  that  orchard  there  was  an  halle. 

That  was  hangid  with  purpill  and  pall. 


And  in  that  hall 
Hit  was  hangid 


there  was  a  bede 
with  gold  so  rede. 


And  in  that  bed  .  .  .  etc. 

This  shifting  of  the  two  syntactic  parts  increases,  as  it  cross¬ 
patterns,  the  rhythmic  beat,  while  the  departure,  in  the  last 
line  from  this  pattern  contributes  to  the  surprise. 


r 


I 
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Turning  to  the  Hogg  version  we  observe  that  the  medial 
pause  has  either  disappeared,  or  —  in  the  case  of  the  first, 
second  and  penultimate  lines  —  remains  in  diminished  strength. 
But  the  loss  or  submersion  of  the  syntactical  pattern  also  helps 
to  explain  its  rhythmic  lifelessness.  There  is  no  longer  a 
progress  of  powerfully-hewn  and  regularly-constructed  phrase 
lengths  culminating  in  a  line  of  gigantic  effectiveness, 
t  The  rhythmic  stresses  of  the  first  poem  are  further  weighted 
I  by  massed  and  massive  alliteration.  A  glance  at  the  poem 
I  should  suggest  the  part  played  by  such  sounds  as  d,  p,  and  h. 

'  But  the  sound  with  the  strongest  part  of  all  the  play  is  that 
S  represented  by  b  which  runs  throughout  and  acts  as  a  bind. 

|i  But  it  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  the  accumulative  force  of 
simply  initial  sounds,  such  as  b,  p,  h.  There  is  also  the  repetition 
of  a  series  of  sounds  in  the  whole  words  ‘bare’,  ‘orchard’,  hall’, 

I  ‘bed’,  and  of  the  whole  phrases  in  which  these  occur.  This  use 
I  of  anaphora  besides  having  its  rhetorical  function  (that  of  an 
r  insistence  towards  an  end)  adds  to  the  rhythmic  punctuation. 

1  The  repetition  contributes  to  another  result:  it  ensures  a 
continuity  of  meaning  which  would  otherwise  become  disrupted 
I  by  the  weight  of  rhythmic  punctuation  between  stanzas. 

I  ‘Orchard’  bridges  the  gap  between  stanzas  one  and  two;  the 
word  ‘bed’,  and  its  phrase,  sets  the  through-course  of  stanzas 
three,  four,  five,  six,  despite  the  violence  of  a  punctuation 
otherwise  separative. 

There  is  thus  a  tension  between  dividing  and  conjoining 
i  forces  from  which  both  parts  and  the  whole  gain.  The  parts 
I  gain  from  that  extra  definition  they  achieve  from  a  momentary 
isolation  as  each  is  delivered  in  turn;  and  the  whole  gains  from 
the  use  of  a  device  which  dissolves  isolation  and  which  reintro¬ 
duces  into  the  meaning  of  the  poem  those  earlier  parts  which 
had  apparently  spent  themselves.  In  the  case  of  the  Hogg 
version,  however,  such  alliterations  and  repetitions  as  survive 
have  the  air  of  accidents  that  no  longer  serve  any  exact,  or 
even  limitedly  ‘rhetorical’,  purpose. 

i  .  .  ”  .  . 

I  But  if  the  rhythmic  force  and  personality  of  ‘Hill’  contrasts 
with  the  rhythmic  negativeness  of  Hogg,  so  equally  does  the 
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force,  boldness  and  solidity  of  the  imagery  of  one  poem  contrast 
with  the  negativeness,  weakness  and  vagueness  of  the  other — 
though  here  it  must  be  said  of  the  ‘Hill’  that  its  imagery  and 
rhythm  are  inseparable  save  to  a  purely  provisional  analysis. 
Rhythm  and  imagery  do  more  than  support  each  other.  They 
modify  each  other.  Each  becomes  in  fact  an  aspect  of  the  other. 

In  the  Hogg,  on  the  other  hand,  rhythm  and  imagery  are 
limply  co-operative  at  best. 

With  this  proviso,  the  best  approach  to  an  appraisal  of  the 
imagery  of  the  versions  comes  in  fact  from  an  inspection  of  the 
adjectives. 

Leaving  aside  the  refrain,  the  versions  have  the  same  number 
of  lines.  But  there  is  a  remarkable  disproportion  in  the  number 
of  adjectives  between  the  two.  The  few  adjectives  in  ‘Hill’  pull  : 
their  weight.  The  many  adjectives  in  the  Hogg  only  fill  in 
lines. 

In  ‘Hill’  the  adjectives  are  ‘browne’  (st.  i),  ‘so  rede’  (st.  3); 
there  is  also  ‘purpill’  (a  substantive  adjective)  and  ‘pall’  (an 
adjectival  noun).  These  four  have  an  evident  function.  The 
fact  that  the  ‘orchard’  is  ‘browne’  corresponds  with  our  own 
observation  of  leafless  gardens  in  back-winter  (as  the  Eliza¬ 
bethans  used  to  call  the  period  before  the  first  tokens  of  spring). 
Further  ‘browne’  establishes  a  harmony  between  the  figures 
and  their  setting,  between  nature  in  its  death  and  the  ever- 
bleeding  man  and  the  ever-weeping  maid.  This  harmony  is 
developed  in  the  following  lines.  For  the  ‘purpill  and  pall’, 
which  are  the  hangings  of  the  hall,  invoke  the  liturgical 
colours  in  use  in  the  Church’s  season  of  mourning.  But  if  | 
‘purpill  and  pall’,  being  sombre,  harmonize  with  the  ‘browne’, 
they  are  also  splendid  and  thus  have  something  in  common  I 
with  the  ‘gold  so  rede'  of  the  third  stanza.  Though  this  ends  the 
list  of  direct  adjectives,  there  are,  in  the  remaining  stanzas, 
some  that  are  present  though  muted,  such  as  ‘rede’  which 
implicitly  qualifies  the  image  in  ‘his  woundes  bledyng’.  And  ® 
there  are  other  cases  where  the  reader  is  forced  by  the  poem  — 
by  its  high  degree  of  concretion  —  to  create  such  ‘colour’ 
qualifications  to  the  visual  images.  Firm  and  visually-realized 
as  is  the  imagery  of  the  ‘Hill’,  it  yet  acts  as  the  rhythm  does,  in 
that  individual  images  for  all  their  success  as  entities  do  not 
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exist  independent  of  each  other  in  the  final  sum.  There  is  a 
progression  of  images,  and  they  are  no  more  disjoined  than  are 
the  rhythmic  units  of  the  stanzas.  Forceful  as  they  are,  no 
single  one  stays  the  poem’s  movement  toward  the  assault 
delivered  by  the  surprising  and  explanatory  image  of  the  last 
line. 

Against  this,  in  the  Hogg  version,  the  epithets  are  ‘fayir’, 
1.2;  ‘gudelye’  1.3;  ‘lille’  1.4;  ‘silkine’  and  ‘welle’  1.6;  ‘leil’  i.io; 
‘silvere’  and  ‘silkene’  (again)  in  i.ii.  Obviously  ‘fayir’, 
‘gudelye’  and  ‘welle’  (‘well’  equals  ‘fair’  or  ‘goodly’)  are  simple 
variants  expressive  of  a  general  attitude  of  approval  or  admira¬ 
tion.  Certainly  they  do  not  make  the  ‘foryst’,  the  ‘bouir’  or  the 
‘dune’  (equals  ‘down’  or  ‘plumage’)  sharper  to  sight  or  any 
sense.  Syllabic-count  apart,  they  could  be  interchanged  with¬ 
out  loss  or  alteration  of  meaning.  The  fact  that  the  ‘maydene’  is 
now  ‘leil’  (equals  ‘little’)  is  an  invitation  to  the  reader  to  regard 
her  with  a  patronizing  sentimentality.  ‘Leil’,  in  any  case,  merely 
gives  the  line  its  complement  of  syllables,  for  by  1 820  the  word 
‘maiden’  had  become  the  romantic  designation  for  any  female 
juvenile  below  a  certain  height.  Finally,  ‘silkene’  (twice)  and 
‘silvere’  are  deliberately  pretty.  The  reader  is  being  asked  to 
adopt  a  suitable  emotion  towards  a  charming,  a  pathetic,  a 
‘faery’  and  literary  scene. 


Ill 

That  the  ‘Hill’  version  is  the  better  can  be  shown  by  a 
comparative  analysis  of  imagery  and  rhythm.  Yet  the  Hogg 
version  has  its  merits.  It  is  a  poem  of  Fancy  —  and  is  a  fancy 
of  things,  the  kind  of  things  which  a  nineteenth-century  reader 
derived  from  Spenser.  It  has  melody  and  charm.  The  year  of  its 
publication  also  saw  the  appearance  of  La  Belle  Dame  sans 
Merci,  and,  remembering  other  poems  by  Keats  (and  by  Scott 
and  Coleridge),  Hogg’s  poem  would  seem  at  a  glance  to  be  a 
clear  example  of  the  Romantic  Revival’s  interest  in  fabricating 
pieces  of  ‘medievalism’. 

Actually  Hogg’s  poem  is  no  such  thing.  Though  in  1820  he 
printed  it  as  his  own  work,  it  is  the  same  poem  as  the  ‘Hill’ 
poem,  and  yet  not  the  same.  It  is  the  ‘Hill’  version  after  four 
hundred  years  of  oral  transmission,  published  by  Hogg  some 
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seventy  years  before  the  ‘Hill’  version  was  discovered.  The 
changes  it  has  suffered  amount  to  losses  which  can,  in  the  first 
place,  be  referred  to  a  loss  of  function:  the  ‘Hill’  poem  was 
created  in  the  living  tradition  of  the  carole,  but  by  the  time  of 
Hogg  this  type  of  dance-poem  was  no  longer  practised  and  so 
the  poem’s  formal  elements  are  no  longer  essentially  related  to  a 
social  purpose. 

Above  all,  in  the  course  of  transmission  something  else  has 
been  first  weakened,  and  then  completely  lost  to  the  poem:  its 
meaning.  We  have  seen  that  the  rhythmic  and  image  units  of 
‘Hill’,  although  having  a  positive  kinetic  vitality  in  themselves, 
subserve  a  poetic  intention  that  discovers  itself  in  the  last  line 
of  the  poem.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  Hogg  version  lacks  a 
conclusion.  The  poem  begins  at  one  point  of  a  narrative  and 
breaks  off  at  another,  with  nothing  but  arbitrary  choice  appar¬ 
ently  preventing  the  writer  from  beginning  at  an  earlier  point 
of  the  story,  or  from  continuing  it  in  further  couplets.  Neither 
his  start  nor  his  finish  is  inevitable.  Nor  has  the  poem  any 
real  middle.  Lines,  presenting  further  decoration  or  detail, 
could  have  been  inserted  at  any  one  or  more  places  in  the 
course  of  the  version.  And  in  fact  a  few  years  earlier,  in  1807, 
Hogg  had  published  yet  another  version  in  which  four  addi¬ 
tional  lines  appeared,  inserted  between  the  second  and  third 
lines  of  the  1820  version.  These  lines  presumably  had  no 
ancestor  in‘Hiir,but,invented  by  Hogg,  add  to  the  picturesque 
‘period’  charm  and  perhaps  compensate  for  his  abandonment 
of  the  sham-antique  orthography  of  the  1807  version. 

Hogg’s  version  has  no  meaning,  and  when  we  turn  to  the 
‘Hill’  version,  and  ask  for  its  meaning,  we  can  give  no  adequate 
answer.  That  is  partly  because  the  poem’s  field  of  reference 
has  been  largely  forgotten,  but  mainly  because  even  at  the  time 
of  its  creation  and  performance  the  poem  would  have  seemed 
mysterious,  and  its  meaning  resistant  to  a  translation  into  . 
intellectual  terms,  simply  because  that  meaning  is  a  poetic  I 
one.  There  can  be  no  purpose  in  writing  a  poem  if  what  it 
says  can  be  fully  conveyed  by  a  prose  formulation.  The 
meaning  of  ‘Hill’  is  both  more  and  other  (‘other’  because  i 
‘more’)  than  can  be  transliterated.  But  that  the  ‘Hill’  version  has 
a  meaning  few  would  deny;  that  the  Hogg  version  has 
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no  meaning,  few  would  dispute  except  those  who  would  claim 
to  be  able  to  decipher  a  palimpsest. 

But  attempting  a  mere  approach  to  the  meaning  of  the  ‘Hill’ 
poem,  we  could  begin  by  temporarily  neglecting  the  refrain 
and  concentrating  on  the  tableau.  The  tableau  presents  the 
following:  a  woman  kneeling  beside  a  bed  on  which  a  knight 
lies  wounded;  the  bed  is  richly  hung  with  hangings  of  ruddy 
gold;  the  bed  is  in  a  hall  which  is  hung  with  purple;  the 
hall  is  in  a  wood;  the  trees  of  the  wood  are  bare  of  leaves. 
Actually,  these  components  are  perceived  in  reverse  order  and 
lead,  finally,  to  a  focus  on  a  stone  and  an  inscription  —  from 
which  we  learn  that  the  knight  is  Jesus,  and  the  maid  Mary. 
There  is  also  the  refrain.  Flugel,  who  first  printed  the  poem, 
was  at  first  misled  by  the  refrain  into  thinking  that  the  poem 
was  a  secular  love  lament.  It  was  the  poem’s  final  line  which 
caused  him  to  revise  this  judgment  and  see  the  poem  as  a 
‘geistliche  Allegorie’. 

That  the  ‘Hill’  version  is  a  religious  poem  is  plain.  It  is 
equally  plain  that  the  Hogg  is  a  secular  poem. 

rv 

But  that  there  is  room  for  confusion  within  the  category 
‘religious’  is  suggested  by  Sidgwick’s  definition  of  ‘Hill’,  in 
1905,  as  a  Christmas  carol.  In  this  he  was  doubtless  misled  by 
the  points  of  similarity  between  it  and  two  versions,  taken  down 
in  Staffordshire,  in  1862,  and  in  Derbyshire,  in  1908,  res¬ 
pectively. 

Theories  aiming  to  elucidate  ‘Hill’,  the  ‘Staffordshire’,  the 
‘Derbyshire’  and  their  relationship,  have  been  made.  Their 
possible  connection  with  the  Graal  legend  has  been  hazarded 
by  Miss  Annie  Gilchrist  {Joum.  Folk-Song  Soc.  IV,  June  1910) 
who  identified  the  knight  in  ‘Hill’  as  Amfortas.  He  might  with 
equal  probability  be  Malory’s  King  Pellam  lying  on  his  bed 
in  the  Terre  Gaste  (‘orchard  brown’): 

And  kynge  Pellam  lay  so  many  yerys  sore  wounded,  and 
myght  never  be  hole  tylle  that  Galaad  the  Hawte  Prynce 
heled  hym  in  the  queste  of  the  Sankgreall.  For  in  that 
place  was  parte  of  the  bloode  of  oure  Lorde  Jesus  Cryste, 
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which  Joseph  off  Aramathy  brought  into  thys  londe. 

And  there  hymselff  [lay]  in  that  ryche  bedde. 

(ed.  E.  Vinaver,  i,  85-6) 

Though  in  any  such  case  it  means  that  the  poem’s  stone  with 
‘Corpus  Christi  wretyn  theron’  does  not  reveal  the  identity 
of  the  knight  but  points  to  the  remedy  on  whose  finding  the 
recovery  of  the  sick  knight  depends. 

But,  as  an  alternative  to  Amfortas,  Miss  Gilchrist  would 
prefer  King  Arthur.  She  has  been  led  to  this  partly  by  the 
reference  to  the  Glastonbury  Thorn  in  the  Staffordshire  and 
Derbyshire  versions.  -Here  is  Arthur  (not  Jesus)  she  suggests. 
He  is  mortally  wounded,  lying  in  Avalon  (‘apple  orchard’) 
awaiting  his  second  coming. 

If  an  ‘Arthuiian’  interpretation  is  secondarily  correct  but 
primarily  wrong  (accepting  as  the  real  subject  of  the  poem 
Christas  mortuus)  then  it  is  because  Jesus  poetically  includes  these 
figures  of  Himself.  (Though  the  reverse  does  not  hold,  for  none 
of  these  figures  includes  Jesus  or  —  neither  sufficiently  nor  ex¬ 
actly  —  another  figure.)  Thus:  Arthur  is  a  figure  of  Christ.  Like 
Christ,  after  His  death,  he  is  in  Paradise,  and  awaits  his  second 
coming  w’hen  he  will  claim  his  kingdom  again.  Arthur  had  his 
knights  of  the  Round  Table  as  Jesus  had  his  company  of  Apostles; 
Arthur  was  betrayed  by  Mordred  as  Jesus  was  by  Judas.  And 
so  on,  but  the  lesser  does  not  include  the  greater.  That  the 
knight  in  the  ‘Hill’  version  is  Jesus  and  therefore,  though 
secondarily.  King  Arthur  (and  also  King  Pellam  or  Pellas, 
both  or  either)  need  not  surprise.  For,  in  ‘Hill’,  the  line 
^Corpus  Christi  wretyn  theron’  has  a  much  stronger  effect  than 
any  allusion  to  the  mode  of  remedy  for  any  single  sick  knight, 
however  illustrious.  The  line,  in  strict  truth,  has  its  shocking 
power  because  the  stone’s  inscription  reveals  the  figure  on  the 
bed  as  Jesus.  Thereby  it  also  discloses  the  identity  of  the  ‘may’ 
kneeling  beside  the  bed  as  Mary. 

Before  I  bring  some  evidence  in  support  of  Miss  Batho’s 
contention  (in  her  Ettrick  Shepherd,  1927).  that  the  ‘Hill’  version 
is  a  Passion,  and  not  a  Christmas  carol,  whatever  the  Stafford¬ 
shire  and  Derbyshire  ones  may  have  lapsed  into  being,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to  the  anthropological  analogues 
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which  a  poem,  with  a  subject  such  as  this,  is  sure  to  invite,  and 
which  must  be  waylaid  however  summarily.  The  difficulty 
can  be  broadly  stated  and  broadly  answered  by  saying  that 
even  though  long  before  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  there 
were  already  mystical  partakings  either  of  the  god  himself,  or 
of  some  sacred  food  whose  effect  was  regeneration  of  physical 
or  spiritual  vitality,  yet  that  in  no  way  limits  the  reality  or 
efficacy  of  the  Eucharist.  The  Graal  was  not  bogus  because 
it  had  pagan  antecedents.  We  can  apply  this  to  our  poem  and 
say  that  because  its  hinterland  includes  pagan  ‘slain  god’ 
resources,  yet  its  wealth  of  Christian  reference,  especially  its 
reference  to  pre-Reformation  liturgical  practice,  is  none  the  less 
real.  One  should  not  be  forced  to  vote  for  the  alternative  of 
either  a  Christian  or  a  pre-Christian  interpretation  of  the  poem. 
In  being  Christian,  the  poem  is  also  the  other  —  which  is  to 
make  it  even  more  compelling  as  the  perspectives,  in  which 
allusion  can  operate,  expand 

It  was  Miss  Batho  who  first  ventured  to  identify  the  ‘Hill’ 
version  as  a  Passion  carol  rather  than  a  Christmas  carol.  I 
offer  now  some  suggestions  in  support  of  this  discrimination. 

We  have  noted  the  poem’s  use  of  anaphora  —  the  repetition 
of  a  word,  or  series  of  words,  in  successive  phrases  for  rhetorical 
effect.  It  happens  that  a  similar  instance  of  anaphora,  and  with 
direct  verbal  equivalents  to  what  we  find  in  the  poem,  is  found 
in  the  Vulgate: 

'Erat  autem  in  loco,  ubi  crticifixus  est,  hortus:  et  in  horto  monumentum 
novum,  in  quo  nondum  quisquam  positus  erat*  This  is  from  the 
Gospel  prescribed  for  the  Good  Friday  Office  in  the  Roman 
Rite  (viz.  Passio  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  secundum  Joannem, 
XVIII,  1-40;  XIX,  1-42),  and  is,  of  course,  the  same  as  that 
prescribed  for  the  other  Rites  in  local  Use  in  pre-Reformation 
England. 

The  hortus  of  the  Gospel  corresponds  with  the  ‘orchard’  of 
‘Hill’,  and  the  monumentum  to  the  ‘hall’.  Both  in  the  poem  and 
in  the  Gospel  passage  someone  bears  himself  —  or  is  borne  —  to 
an  orchard  (garden)  and  inside  the  orchard  is  a  hall  (or 
monument,  equals  sepulchre).  ‘Hill’  echoes  the  anaphora  of  the 
Gospel  and  intensifies  it  as  the  focus  is  steadily  narrowed  until 
we  reach  the  inscription.  Additionally,  however,  the  poem 
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seems  to  refer  to  a  ceremony  widely  performed  on  Good 
Friday  during  the  Middle  Ages  —  that  of  deposing  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  (cf.  ‘Hill’:  Corpus  Christi)  in  a  Sepulchre,  which  was  a 
recess  in  the  north  wall  of  a  church’s  sanctuary.  A  fine  though 
mutilated  example  of  a  Sepulchre  survives  at  Hawton,  Notting¬ 
hamshire.  This  Sepulchre  resembles  a  table-top  tomb,  on  the 
frontal  of  which  are  bas-reliefs  of  the  four  sleeping  Roman 
soldiers.  On  the  tomb  was  placed  —  on  Good  Friday  —  either 
a  crucifix  or  any  effigy  of  Christ  Dead,  kept  for  this  annual 
purpose.  On  the  wall  of  the  recess  above  this  frontal  is  a  carving 
of  Christ  Resurrected  (the  spear-wound  in  the  right  breast  and 
the  blood  flow  realistically  shown).  There  are  other  carvings 
of  Mary  and  of  angels.  On  the  left  of  this  recess  there  is  the 
further  excavation  of  a  small  cell  for  the  deposition  of  the 
Sacrament  on  Good  Friday  —  on  which  occasion  the  Sepulchre 
generally,  including  especially  the  entry  to  the  innermost 
recess,  was  richly  decorated  with  hangings  denoting  regality 
and  mourning. 

Now  one  is  not  concerned  to  make  this  suggestion  —  drawn 
from  church  architecture  and  liturgical  history  —  carry  more 
than  it  can  fairly  bear.  But  light  is  thrown,  perhaps,  on  the 
‘Hill’  poem  to  this  extent:  At  the  time  of  the  poem’s  composi¬ 
tion  events  recounted  by  St.  John  in  XVIII,  XIX,  and  also  — 
equally  —  the  imagery  of  the  ‘Hill’  poem  (in  its  full  ensemble 
of  ‘orchard’,  ‘hall’,  hangings,  ‘bed’,  ‘knight’,  ‘may’  and 
*  Corpus  CkristV),  were  represented  in  tableau  form  in  churches  j 
on  Good  Fridays. 

And  this  conclusion  yields  one  result  to  the  literary  critic. 

If  ‘Hill’s’  formal  vitality  is  to  be  at  least  partially  related  to  its 
contemporary  social  function  (the  poem  was  intended  to  be 
danced  and  sung,  and  w'as  written  in  a  living  carole  tradition), 
then  the  vitality  of  its  substance  of  imagery  is  also  to  be  related 
to  a  background  of  experience  —  shared  by  poet,  performers  j 
and  audience  —  derived  from  a  religious  practice  popularly  | 
observed.  Further,  one  can  indicate  the  quality  of  both  the  j 
collective  background  experience  and  of  the  poem’s  imagery 
by  the  observation  that  it  was  in  this  particular  religious  I 
practice  that  the  precepts  of  Catholic  faith  and  the  human  j 
emotions  of  awe  and  pity  combined  to  the  fullest  degree. 
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All  this  goes  to  explain  the  frailty  of  Hogg’s  secular  version. 
As  its  form  has  lost  the  justification  of  a  served  function,  so  has 
its  imagery  become  detached  from  a  tradition  of  belief  and  prac¬ 
tice.  Hence  the  knight  has  shrunk  into  an  anonymous  knight, 
and  the  ‘may’  has  also  certainly  dwindled.  The  suffering  of 
the  one  and  the  action  of  the  other  have  lost  significance.  Not 
that  the  few  critical  judgments  on  ‘Hill’  have  all  been  favour¬ 
able.  Sir  Edmund  Chambers,  for  example,  does  not  ‘see 
anything  in  it  [except  the  May’s  grief  for  her  Son]  imaginatively 
rendered’  {English  Literature  at  the  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  1 1 2) ; 
while  A.  H.  Bullen  thought  its  interest  solely  historical  {Notes 
and  Queries,  1905,  iv,  181).  On  the  other  hand  Miss  Batho 
implies  a  high  regard  {The  Ettrick  Shepherd,  p.  32);  also  Mr. 
Kenneth  Richmond,  in  a  brief  though  stimulating  comparison 
between  the  versions  (to  which  I  acknowledge  an  indebtedness), 
expressly  states  his  admiration  {Poetry  and  the  People,  1947,  p.  4). 

v 

But  apart  from  —  yet  related  to  —  his  other  advantages,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  language  enjoyed  by  the  writer  of 
‘Hill’  was  superior  to  that  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 
The  language  —  in  which,  with  which,  and  through  which 
both  poets  worked  —  was,  for  the  writer  of  ‘Hill’,  much 
more  robust,  and  was  much  more  a  part  of  the  somatic,  as  well 
as  mental  life  of  those  who  spoke  it  than  it  was  for  Hogg.  This 
was  so  even  despite  the  fact  that  James  Hogg  came  of  a  breed 
which  had  immemorially  lived  in  a  remote  part  of  Scotland, 
following  an  ancestral  economy,  in  which  the  youthful  Hogg 
had  his  place  as  a  shepherd.  This  community  was  mainly 
illiterate  —  hearing  and  knowing  a  word  instead  of  simply 
seeing  it.  (And  indeed  we  should  bear  in  mind  throughout  this 
discussion  that  it  was  an  illiterate,  Hogg’s  mother,  who  was 
responsible  for  her  son’s  versions.  Hogg  simply  wrote  down  — 
except  perhaps  lines  3-6  of  the  1807  version  —  what  his  mother 
had  said  or  sung  to  him  as  a  child.) 

The  fact  that  by  1820  Hogg  had  become,  to  Mr.  Richmond’s 
disgust,  a  literary  man  of  polite  Edinburgh,  deserting  his 
vernacular  (and  all  that  that  implies)  is  therefore  irrelevant. 
Nevertheless,  a  comparison  between  the  two  versions  has  shown 
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that  the  vernacular  of  Hogg’s  community  was  a  poorer  instru¬ 
ment  to  handle.  In  general,  its  weight  and  texture  is  thinner 
and  lighter.  The  w’ords  as  sounds  are  less  sonorous  and  they 
signify  less.  Even  when  the  words  appear  identical  with  ‘Hill’s’ 
they  are  not  the  same  because  they  have  shed  some,  or  much, 
emotional  and  intellectual  experience.  And  it  is  not  that  their 
denotation  has  become  sharper  as  their  connotative  power  has 
diminished.  It  is  true  that  if  they  had  been  more  appreciatively 
handled,  some  of  their  lost  ancestral  emotional  and  intellectual 
content  might  have  been  re-created  through  rhythmical  means. 
But  then  only  partially.  It  is  a  case  of  recognizing  that  the  lan¬ 
guage,  from  around  1660,  while  becoming,  as  Mr.  Eliot  has  said 
‘more  refined’,  certainly  lighter,  quicker,  has  become  thinner 
and  less  interesting  because  of  its  severance  from  much  valid 
experience  of  the  remoter  English  past. 

Any  number  of  theories  can  be  advanced  to  account  for  this 
thinning,  which  the  minority  sensitive  to  language  can  in  any 
case  feel.  Mr.  Richmond,  for  his  part,  stresses  the  effects  on  the 
language  that  have  resulted  from  its  speakers  having  gradually 
become  urban  dwellers,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  (and  so  consumption)  of  literature  has  become  the  concern 
of  a  learned  or  polite  caste.  Certainly  with  the  destruction  of 
the  village,  where  individuals,  their  ancestors  and  descendants 
too,  had  lived  together,  had  been  bound  together  by  continu¬ 
ous  economic  and  emotional  relationships,  came  the  end  of 
the  only  kind  of  organic  society  (which  was  also  a  figure  of 
mankind  in  its  diversity  of  sex,  age  and  occupation)  which  the 
human  being  has  so  far  been  able  to  comprehend  emotionally. 

Such  a  society  and  such  an  experience  necessarily  enjoins  a 
consideration  of  a  theory  of  language  such  as  that  of  Sir  Richard 
Paget’s.  When  spoken  language  was  an  unconscious  vocal 
mimetic  re-creation  of  the  matter  it  communicated  (i.e.  when 
objects  were  directly  apprehended  in  the  utterance  of  their 
names,  when  actions  were  muscularly  reproduced  in  the 
saying  of  verbs;  and  when  the  speaker’s  attitudes  to  his  re¬ 
creation  was  expressed  by  epithets  born  of  a-  direct  physical  — 
as  well  as  mental  —  reaction)  then  that  language  had  directness 
and  immediacy  —  it  transmitted  experience  as  well  as  rational 
meaning.  That  experience  would,  to  the  modern  mind,  appear 
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to  have  been  narrow,  however  intense.  It  would  appear  to  have 
been  the  experience  of  small  societies  of  agrarian  or  pastoral  life, 
confined  to  a  locality  much  subject  to  the  operations  of  a  Nature 
of  which  they  were  acutely  aware. 

This  is  possibly  true.  But,  with  its  extended  intellectual 
sympathies,  the  modern  mind  has  not  only  failed  to  extend  its 
imaginative  sympathies  but  has  lost  such  local  sympathy  as  it 
once  had.  The  thinning  of  the  language  is  the  evidence  for 
this  loss.  This  is  sufficient  evidence  for  a  sufficient  loss. 

Consider  the  opening  line  of ‘Hill’s: 


He  bare  hym  up  he  bare  hym  down 

as  an  example  of  what  Yeats  called  ‘blood,  intellect  and 
imagination  running  rogether’.  And  remember  that  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  thrusting  verbs  were  not  only  re-created  orally, 
but  that  they  were  simultaneously  re-created  by  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  body  of  dancers  who  were  thus 

Keeping  time. 

Keeping  the  rhythm  in  their  dancing 
As  in  their  living  in  the  living  seasons 
The  time  of  the  seasons  and  the  constellations 
The  time  of  milking  and  the  time  of  harvest 
The  time  of  the  coupling  of  man  and  woman 
And  that  of  beasts. 

Thus  the  harmony  in  ‘Hill’  between  the  figures  of  ‘knight’ 
and  ‘may’  and  their  background  of  the  ‘orchard  brown’ 
asserts  an  unconscious  harmony  between  man  and  the  rest  of 
God’s  creation  —  Nature,  however  localized  in  its  workings. 

This  harmony  disappears  in  the  poetry  of  Hogg’s  version. 
So  does  the  relationship  between  the  ‘knight’  and  ‘maiden’ 
and  the  rest  of  humanity.  This  latter  bond  is  in  ‘Hill’  estab¬ 
lished  by  that  refrain  which  had  once  led  Sidgwick  to  suppose 
the  poem  a  secular  love-lament.  It  is  indeed  of  the  kind  that  we 
might  expect  to  appear  in  any  folk-song  whose  subject  is  a 
widowed  mother  lulling  a  child  to  sleep.  For  the  ‘fawcon’, 
which  can  also  strike  the  small  animals,  is  as  clearly  death,  as 
the  ‘heron’  is  no-one  in  particular  outside  itself.  Thus  ‘Hill’, 
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by  stanza  and  refrain,  alternately  contemplates  the  death  of  | 
Christ  and  the  connection  of  this  death  with  bereavement  as  a  | 
part  of  common  experience.  b 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  that  which  is  the  * 
supreme  guarantee  of  ‘Hill’  as  a  poem.  More  necessary  even, 
as  an  explanation  of  the  poem’s  authenticity,  than  the  postulate 
of  a  society  living  en  rapport  with  Nature  and  with  the  kind  of 
language  that  arises  from  this,  is  the  recognition  of  the  poetic 
effectualness  of  religious  belief.  For  it  is  the  poet’s  belief  in  the 
figure  in  the  hall  as  Christ  as  well  as  knight,  as  a  divine  Person 
Who  is  dispensing  in  eternity  while  immediately  dead  in  the 
tomb,  that  gives  the  poem  an  unlimited  reverberation  of 
significance  such  as  the  Hogg  version  cannot  even  begin  to 
claim.  And  the  belief  of  the  writer  was  the  belief  of  his 
society,  and  of  the  performers  of  the  dance.  This  belief,  with 
its  contingent,  emotional  and  intellectual  patterns,  existed, 
of  course,  before  this  poem,  and  merely  awaited  a  special 
vitalization  through  the  means  of  the  particular  organization 
that  is  this  poem.  In  contrast,  Hogg  could  depend  on  no  such 
co-operation  from  his  readers,  nor  could  he  presume  on  the 
power  of  their  memories.  Finally,  in  alluding  to  the  intellectual 
patterns  contingent  on  belief,  we  recall  that  medieval  Christi¬ 
anity  not  only  controlled  vast  resources  of  feeling  in  its  forms  of 
devotional  patterns,  but  that  it  controlled  a  philosophy  which 
demonstrated  Nature’s  participation  in  human  destiny.  Hence 
the  ‘orchard  brown’  of  the  ‘Hill’  poem  is  more  than  a  setting. 

It  is  responsive  to  the  emotions  of  ‘knight’  and  ‘may’,  and  it 
continues  to  participate  in  their  sufferings. 
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Clarissa  Harlowe  and  her  Times 

CHRISTOPHER  HILL 

I  DISAGREE  with  the  view  that  the  interest  of  Clarissa  Harlowe 
is  ‘almost  entirely  historical’  (Q.  D.  Leavis,  Fiction  and  the 
Reading  Public,  p.  99).  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  unread  novels.  Its  greatness  derives  in  part 
from  what  it  says,  by  implication,  about  society  and  about  the 
relations  of  individuals  with  social  institutions,  notably  marri¬ 
age.  But  it  is  a  paradoxical  book  in  that  its  achievement  is 
more  profound  than  the  author  himself  seems  to  have  been 
aware.  A  historical  approach  may  help  us  to  appreciate  in 
their  social  context  the  moral  problems  that  Richardson 
presents.  I  propose  in  these  notes  to  consider  the  novel  in  the 
light  of  eighteenth-century  economic  developments  and  evolv¬ 
ing  Puritan  attitudes  towards  society,  marriage  and  the  in¬ 
dividual. 

I 

In  a  recent  article.  Professor  Habakkuk  argued  that  the 
early  eighteenth  century  saw  ‘an  increasing  subordination  of 
marriage  to  the  increase  of  landed  wealth,  at  the  expense  of 
other  motives  for  marriage’.  ‘Political  power  was  becoming 
more  dependent  on  the  possession  of  landed  wealth’  than  it  had 
been  in  the  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries,  when  it 
owed  more  to  royal  favour;  and  so  among  the  upper  classes 
marriage  was  bent  ‘more  systematically  to  the  accumulation  of 
landed  wealth’  (‘Marriage  Settlements  in  the  i8th  century’, 
Trans.  Royal  Hist.  Soc.,  1950,  pp.  24-5).  Professor  Habakkuk 
sees  this  as  a  cumulative  tendency  dating  from  the  mid¬ 
seventeenth  century,  the  result  of  technical  legal  changes  by 
which  the  father  became  in  effect  life  tenant  of  the  estate.  The 
eldest  son  came  to  occupy  a  unique  position  of  authority;  and 
the  estate,  the  family  property,  acquired  greater  importance 
than  the  individual  owner. 

The  new  legal  devices  themselves  sprang  from  ‘profound 
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changes  ...  in  the  attitude  to  the  family  and  to  land’.  These 
changes  were  related  to  the  necessity  of  adapting  landownership 
to  a  society  in  which  standards  of  expenditure  were  set  by  those 
whose  wealth  derived  from  sources  other  than  land,  and  in 
which  taxation  fell  heavily  on  landowners  (‘English  Land- 
ownership,  1680-1740’,  Economic  History  Review,  1940,  pp.  6-10). 
They  were  the  consequence  of  the  political  compromises  of 
1660  and  1688,  by  which  the  landed  class  had  been  left  in 
possession  of  its  property  but  deprived  of  power  to  check  the 
development  of  capitalism.  Professor  Habakkuk  draws  es¬ 
pecial  attention  to  the  staying  power  of  the  greater  gentry,  to 
the  importance  of  the  concentration  of  estates  for  their  sur¬ 
vival,  and  to  marriage  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  size  of 
estates  (ibid.,  pp.  3-5;  ‘Marriage  Settlements’,  pp.  18,  27,  29). 
Pamela’s  Mr.  B.  noted  that  ‘We  have  so  many  of  our  first 
titled  families  who  have  allied  themselves  to  trade  (whose 
inducements  were  money  only)  that  it  ceases  to  be  either  a 
wonder  as  to  the  fact,  or  a  disgrace  to  the  honour’  ( The  Works 
of  Samuel  Richardson,  ed.  E.  Mangin,  1811,  III,  175). 

The  relevance  of  this  to  Clarissa  Harlowe  will  become  clear  if 
we  recall  its  elaborately  described  point  of  departure.  The 
Harlowe  family,  Clarissa  told  Miss  Howe,  was  ‘no  inconsider¬ 
able  or  upstart  one,  on  either  side’.  Its  wealth  had  already  been 
increased  by  judicious  marriages.  But  some  families  ‘having 
great  substance,  cannot  be  satisfied  without  rank  and  title’. 
Among  the  Harlowes  ‘some  of  us’  held  ‘the  darling  view  ...  of 
raising  a  family .  The  whole  family  strategy  was  planned  with 
this  end  in  mind.  The  uncles,  one  enriched  by  the  discovery  of 
minerals  on  his  property,  the  other  by  the  East  India  trade, 
intended  not  to  marry.  The  eldest  (and  only)  son,  James,  the 
real  power  in  the  family,  thought  that  his  two  sisters  might  be 
provided  for  with  ;(^i 0-15,000  apiece;  and  then  all  the  real 
estate  —  their  grandfather’s,  father’s,  uncles’  —  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  personal  estates  would  descend  on  him.  This, 
together  with  James’s  expectations  of  a  great  estate  from  his 
godmother,  ‘would  make  such  a  noble  fortune,  and  give  him 
such  an  interest,  as  might  entitle  him  to  hope  for  a  peerage. 
Nothing  less  would  satisfy  his  ambition’.  He  regarded  his 
grandfather  and  uncles  as  his  stewards,  and  daughters  as 
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encumbrances  on  a  family:  ‘to  induce  people  to  take  them  off 
their  hands,  the  family  stock  must  be  impaired’  {Works^  V, 
80-1,  30-1).  ‘In  order  to  give  his  daughter  a  dowry,’  wrote 
Professor  Habakkuk,  ‘a  landowner  raised  money  by  a  mortgage 
on  his  lands’  (‘English  Landownership,’  7;  cf.  ‘Marriage 
Settlements,’  15,  23-7). 

But  the  grandfather’s  will  ‘lopped  off  one  branch  of  my 
brother’s  expectations’.  To  the  indignation  of  the  whole  family 
the  old  man  passed  over  his  sons  and  elder  grandchildren  in  favour 
of  Clarissa.  The  other  members  of  the  family,  he  thought,  were 
adequately  provided  for;  and  he  had  been  very  fond  of  Clarissa. 
But  this  seemed  to  the  rest  of  the  family  insufficient  reason  for 
disregarding  the  interests  and  ambitions  of  the  family  unit.  To 
obviate  jealousy,  Clarissa  gave  up  to  her  father’s  management 
everything  she  had  inherited  from  her  grandfather,  contenting 
herself  with  what  her  father  allowed  her  (V,  8 1 , 90-2 ) .  After  she 
had  left  home,  he  still  retained  possession  of  her  property. 

The  family  had  been  in  favour  of  Lovelace’s  proposals  to 
the  elder  sister,  because  they  hoped  that  this  connection  might 
help  to  gain  a  peerage.  But  when  he  switched  his  attentions  to 
Clarissa,  the  design  to  concentrate  the  estates  and  aggrandize 
the  family  was  seriously  endangered.  There  was  always  the 
possibility  that  the  uncles  might  follow  their  father’s  example 
and  their  own  inclinations.  Lovelace  had  a  good  clear  estate, 
and  prospects  of  a  peerage;  if  he  married  Clarissa,  why  should 
not  the  family  property  be  concentrated  on  them,  since  James 
could  no  longer  have  it  all?  ‘This  little  syren  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
out-uncle,  as  she  has  already  out-grandfather’d  us  both!’  said 
James  anxiously  to  Arabella.  He  and  Arabella  both  had  good 
reason  to  wish  to  ‘disgrace  and  keep  down’  Clarissa  quite  apart 
from  Arabella’s  jealousy  of  her  sister,  arising  from  Lovelace’s 
transfer  of  his  addresses  (V,  79,  85-7). 

So  it  was  proposed  to  marry  Clarissa  to  the  deplorable  Mr. 
Solmes,  and  to  tie  the  marriage  up  with  conditions  whose 
object  was  to  keep  her  estates  in  the  family  if  possible.  Richard¬ 
son  describes  Solmes  as  an  upstart,  ‘not  bom  to  the  immense 
riches  he  is  jjossessed  of:  riches  left  by  one  niggard  to  another,  in 
injury  to  the  next  heir,  because  that  other  is  a  niggard’. 
Solmes  was  ‘very  illiterate:  knows  nothing  but  the  value  of 
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estates,  and  how  to  improve  them,  and  what  belongs  to  land¬ 
jobbing  and  husbandry’.  ‘His  courtship  indeed  is  to  them'  — 
to  James  and  Arabella.  Mr.  Solmes  was  ideal  for  their  pur¬ 
poses.  He  had  no  relations  whom  he  valued,  and  so  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  bid  high  for  the  honour  of  union  with  the  Harlowes. 

He  was  ‘mean  enough’,  Clarissa  said,  ‘.  .  .  and  wicked  enough 
to  propose  to  rob  of  their  just  expectations  his  own  family  ...  in 
order  to  settle  all  he  is  worth  on  me;  and  if  I  die  without  children 
and  he  has  none  by  any  other  marriage,  upon  a  family  which 
already  abounds.’  ‘Now  a  possibility  is  discovered  (which  such 
a  grasping  mind  as  my  brother’s  can  easily  turn  into  a  prob¬ 
ability)  that  my  grandfather’s  estate  will  revert  to  it  [the  Har- 
lowe  family]  with  a  much  more  considerable  one  of  the  man’s 
own.’  So  Clarissa’s  marriage  to  Solmes  would  positively  con¬ 
tribute  to  ‘family  aggrandizement’.  Mr.  Solmes,  Clarissa’s 
mother  assured  her,  ‘has  even  given  hopes  to  your  brother  that 
he  will  make  exchanges  of  estates,  or  at  least  that  he  will  pur¬ 
chase  the  northern  one;  for  you  know  it  must  be  entirely  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  family-views,  that  we  increase  our  interest  in 
this  county  ...  A  family  so  rich  in  all  its  branches,  and  that 
has  its  views  to  honour,  must  be  pleased  to  see  a  very  great 
probability  of  taking  rank  among  the  principal  of  the  king¬ 
dom.’  To  this  Clarissa  replied:  ‘for  the  sake  of  this  plan  of  my 
brother’s  am  I,  Madam,  to  be  given  in  marriage  to  a  man  I  , 
never  can  endure?’  (V,  48-9,  87-90,  130).  j 

The  grandfather’s  will  from  the  start  sets  personal  affection  in  j 

conflict  with  family  ambition.  Richardson  originally  intended  , 
to  call  the  novel  The  Lady's  Legacy,  as  though  to  emphasize  this  , 
setting.  He  stressed  it  again  in  his  Postscript,  when  defending 
the  slow  start  of  the  novel.  The  altercations  in  the  Harlowe 
family,  he  said,  are  ‘the  foundation  of  the  whole’  (XII,  432). 

It  was  because  she  would  ‘rather  be  buried  than  marry  Mr.  , 
Solmes’  that  Clarissa  fii-st  contemplated  throwing  herself  on  j 

Lovelace’s  protection,  and  later  became  a  half-willing  accom-  ^ 

plice  in  his  abduction  of  her.  Then  her  family  utterly  cast  her  j 

off,  and  she  was  left  in  the  complete  isolation  which  was  so  ' 

important  for  the  development  of  Richardson’s  plot.  y 

Critics  have  sometimes  suggested  that  Richardson’s  picture  t 
of  the  Harlowes  was  overdrawn.  Professor  Habakkuk’s  con-  { 
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elusions  suggest  that  he  was  depicting,  even  if  in  a  heightened 
form,  a  typical  attitude  among  the  bigger  landowners.  Lady 
Bradshaigh,  who  at  one  time  ‘thought  it  scarcely  possible  that 
there  could  be  such  a  father  as  old  Harlowe’  came  across  a 
similar  real-life  story  in  March  1751  {The  Correspondence  of 
Samuel  Richardson,  ed.  A.  L.  Barbauld,  1804,  VI,  100).  So, 
although  the  alternatives  of  love  or  money  in  marriage  were  old 
ones,  they  were  especially  topical  in  Richardson’s  day;  and  with 
them  the  related  problems  of  parental  authority,  of  the  daugh¬ 
ter’s  right  of  choice. 

It  was  Miss  Howe  who  drew  the  moral,  and  it  is  not  clear 
whether  Richardson  intended  us  to  agree,  or  to  regard  it  as  an 
example  of  her  warm-hearted  impetuosity:  ‘You  are  all  too  rich 
to  be  happy,  child.  For  must  not  each  of  you,  by  the  constitu¬ 
tions  of  your  family,  marry  to  be  still  richer?  ...  Is  true  happi¬ 
ness  any  part  of  your  family  view?  So  far  from  it,  that  none  of 
your  family  but  yourself  could  be  happy  were  they  not  rich.’ 
But  Clarissa  came  very  near  to  the  same  moral  in  a  moment  of 
bitterness  about  the  family  schemes.  ‘And  yet,  in  my  opinion, 
the  world  is  but  one  great  family.  Originally  it  was  so.  What 
then  is  this  narrow  selfishness  that  reigns  in  us,  but  relationship 
remembered  against  relationship  forgot?’  Soon  afterwards 
Clarissa,  in  her  isolation  and  loneliness,  now  longing  for  death, 
cried  out  with  tragic  intensity:  ‘What  a  world  is  this!  —  What 
is  there  in  it  desirable?  The  good  we  hope  for,  so  strangely 
mixed,  that  one  does  not  know  what  to  wish  for!  And  one  half 
of  mankind  tormenting  the  other,  and  being  tormented  them¬ 
selves  in  tormenting’  (V,  61,  50;  VI,  39). 

II 

Where  did  Richardson  obtain  these  insights,  in  his  apparently 
uneventful  rise  from  industrious  apprentice  to  successful  printer 
holding  court  to  middle-class  ladies  in  his  Hammersmith 
grotto?  He  can  only,  I  think,  have  learnt  them  from  his  society, 
the  society  which  produced  The  Fable  of  the  Bees,  Gulliver’’ s 
Travels,  The  Beggars'  Opera  and  Jonathan  Wild’,  the  society  in 
which  another  great  artist  pre-occupied  with  the  relation  of 
the  sexes  was  advancing  from  ‘The  Harlot’s  Progress’  via  ‘The 
Rake’s  Progress’  to  ‘Marriage  a  la  Mode.’ 
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The  novel  as  a  literary  form  arose  with  the  bourgeoisie:  and  it 
was  Richardson’s  bourgeois  characteristics  that  were  his  main 
appeal.  Polite  circles  were  offended  by  his  style  and  his  ^ 

morality.  It  was  especially  in  sexual  behaviour  that  the  stand-  s 

ards  of  the  bourgeoisie  differed  from  those  of  the  aristocracy.  In  ^ 

the  years  just  before  Richardson  wrote,  the  word  ‘prude’  made  ^ 

its  first  appearance  as  ‘a  courtly  word  for  a  female  Hypocrite’:  ^ 

it  was  a  word  of  the  anti-Puritans.  ‘Indelicate’ and ‘indelicacy’,  ^ 

which  arose  at  the  same  time,  represent  the  middle-class  con-  i 

tribution  to  the  vocabulary  of  feeling  (See  R.  P.  Utter  and  ‘ 

G.  B.  Needham,  Pamela's  Daughters,  1937,  63,  44).  It  was  < 

Pamela’s  bashfulness  that  revealed  that  she  was  ‘not  of  quality’.  ^ 

(III,  171-2).  I 

Nor  should  we  ignore  Clarissa’s  bourgeois  characteristics,  ' 
which  are  part  of  her  no  less  than  of  Richardson,  however  ' 

unattractive  we  may  find  them.  The  diary  which  she  kept  in  ^ 

order  to  avoid  waste  of  time  is  very  much  in  the  Puritan  and  ‘ 

bourgeois  tradition.  Her  charity  at  10  per  cent,  with  its  prim 
restriction  to  ‘the  lame,  the  blind,  the  sick  and  the  industrious  s 

poor,  and  those  whom  accident  has  made  so,  or  sudden  distress  ^ 

reduced’  is  in  the  same  tradition.  ‘The  common  or  bred  beggars  ^ 

I  leave  to  others,  and  to  the  public  provision’  (XII,  344-7; 

VIII,  238).  Pamela’s  programme  of  philanthropy  reads  ^ 

rather  like  the  prospectus  of  a  Quaker  firm  which  has  dis-  < 

covered  that  charity  pays  (III,  151).  Richardson’s  own  habit  * 

of  hiding  half-crowns  among  the  types  in  his  printing-office  to  1 

rew'ard  the  earliest  riser  is  illuminating  in  its  condescending  ‘ 

kindness  towards  those  workmen  with  whom  their  employer  ^ 

did  not  care  to  communicate  except  in  writing.  • 

The  social  background  to  Clarissa,  then,  is  this  developing  ^ 

bourgeois  society,  of  which  Richardson  was  part  and  parcel,  ' 

and  which  was  the  main  novel-reading  public.  The  aristocracy  ^ 

owed  its  continuing  predominance  in  part  to  its  concentration  1 

of  family  property  by  entail  and  marriages  for  money.  Political  ^ 

compromise  between  aristocracy  and  bourgeoisie  had  been  ^ 

arrived  at  in  the  seventeenth  century;  but  compromise  in  the 
realm  of  ideas  was  still  being  worked  out.  Richardson’s  novels,  ^ 
Mrs.  Leavis  tells  us,  are  ‘bourgeois  art’  (op.  cit.,  122).  ] 
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III 

Dr.  Arnold  Kettle,  in  the  most  illuminating  pages  on 
Richardson  known  to  me,  remarked  on  ‘the  solidity  of  his 
scene’,  and  suggested  that  it  is  the  social  situation  that  gives 
Clarissa  its  strength,  even  despite  Richardson.  ‘Though 
Richardson  is  sentimental,  Clarissa,  by  and  large,  is  not.’ 
Richardson  ‘stumbled  on  a  situation  fully  tragic’  {An  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  English  Novel,  I,  68-71).  Most  other  critics  have  been 
misled  by  the  way  in  which  Richardson  defended  his  novel 
against  contemporary  attacks.  His  object,  he  then  alleged,  was 
the  defence  of  Christianity  against  scepticism;  and  he  claimed 
that  poetic  justice  triumphed  in  Clarissa,  even  if  only  in  the 
next  world  (XII,  410-35).  But  we  should  take  more  seriously 
what  the  novel  says  than  what  its  author  thought  it  necessary 
to  say  in  rebuttal  of  criticism  on  the  moral  plane.  Richardson 
resolutely  refused  to  let  poetic  justice  triumph  on  earth  by 
allowing  a  penitent  Lovelace  to  be  happily  married  to  Clarissa. 
‘The  man  who  has  been  the  villain  to  me  that  you  have  been 
shall  never  make  me  his  wife’  (IX,  357).  Clarissa  had  advanced 
beyond  the  conventional  ‘marriage-covers-all’  morality  which 
makes  Pamela  so  nauseating. 

What  the  novel  does  is  to  examine  the  effect  on  individuals 
of  property  marriage  and  all  that  goes  with  it.  How  do  in¬ 
dividuals  react  to  this  monstrous  perversion,  which  we  must 
take  as  given?  How  does  it  affect  their  relations  with  other 
human  beings?  These  are  the  questions  Richardson  seems  to 
ask:  and  the  novel  is  his  answer.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  how  far  his 
criticisms  are  conscious:  it  all  seems  as  natural  and  unpre¬ 
meditated  as  Shakespeare.  Richardson  wished  his  public  to 
believe  that  he  worked  without  a  plan  (see  Correspondence,  V, 
258;  VI,  117-18).  But  a  synopsis  of  Clarissa,  substantially  as  we 
know  it,  had  been  written  before  mid- 1744,  over  two  and  a 
half  years  before  the  book  was  completed  (A.  D.  McKillop, 
Samuel  Richardson,  Chapel  Hill,  1936,  120).  The  structure  at 
least  was  carefully  thought  out. 

There  is  also  evidence  within  the  novel  itself  that  the  econom¬ 
ics  of  marriage  was  a  conscious  target.  Indeed  the  attitude  of 
the  Harlowes  seems  at  times  to  be  used  to  explain,  if  not  to 
justify,  Lovelace’s  conduct.  One  of  the  stories  told  to  his 
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discredit  was  of  his  seduction  of  Miss  Betterton.  Here  is  Lovelace’s 
version:  ‘Miss  Betterton  was  but  a  tradesman’s  daughter.  The 
family,  indeed,  were  grown  rich,  and  aimed  at  a  new  line  of 
gentry;  and  were  unreasonable  enough  to  expect  a  man  of  my 
family  would  marry  her.  I  was  honest.  I  gave  the  young  lady 
no  hope  of  that;  for  she  put  it  to  me  . . .  Indeed,  when  I  got  her 
to  the  issue,  I  asked  her  no  question.  It  is  cruel  to  ask  a  modest 
woman  for  her  consent.  It  is  creating  difficulties  for  both.  Had 
not  her  friends  been  officious,  I  had  been  constant  and  faithful 
to  her  to  this  day,  as  far  as  I  know’  (VII,  256).  An  element  in 
the  high  comedy  of  that  passage  is  the  parallel  between  the 
Harlowes  and  this  family,  slightly  lower  down  the  social  ladder, 
which  ‘aimed  at  a  new  line  of  gentry’.  The  sub-implication 
that  all  is  fair  when  such  schemes  are  afoot  might  extend  to  the 
original  Harlowe  plan  to  marry  him  to  Arabella.  Lovelace 
often  speaks  of  his  hatred  for  the  whole  Harlowe  family, 
Clarissa  excepted,  and  of  his  desire  to  be  avenged  on  them. 
Schemes  for  property  marriage  lead  to  breakdown  of  respect 
for  the  institution;  that  is  the  conclusion.  Marriage  by  purchase 
stimulates  sex-war,  as  in  restoration  comedy. 

‘Are  we  not  devils  to  each  other?  —  They  tempt  us  —  we 
tempt  them.  Because  we  men  cannot  resist  temptation,  is  that  a 
reason  that  women  ought  not,  when  the  whole  of  their  education 
is  caution  and  warning  against  our  attempts?  Do  not  their 
grandmothers  give  them  one  easy  rule  —  Men  are  to  ask  — 
Women  are  to  deny?’  It  is  good  social  comment,  even  though 
it  is  unplausibly  introduced  in  a  rebuke  from  Lovelace  to 
Belford  for  invalidating  ‘the  force  which  a  virtuous  education 
ought  to  have  in  the  sex,  by  endeavouring  to  find  excuses  for 
their  frailty  from  the  frailty  of  ours’  (VI  I,  313).  ‘Do  not  the 
mothers,  the  aunts,  the  grandmothers,  the  governesses  of  the 
pretty  innocents,  always,  from  their  very  cradles  to  riper  years, 
preach  to  them  the  deceitfulness  of  man?  —  That  they  are  not  to 
regard  their  oaths,  vows,  promises?  —  What  a  parcel  of  fibbers 
w  ould  all  these  reverend  matrons  be,  if  there  w'ere  not  now  and 
then  a  pretty  credulous  rogue  taken  in  for  a  justification  of 
their  preachments,  and  to  serve  as  a  beacon  lighted  up  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rest?  Do  w  e  not  then  see,  that  an  honest  prowling 
fellow  is  a  necessary'  evil  on  many  accounts?  ...  At  worst,  I  am 
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entirely  within  my  worthy  friend  Mandeville’s  assertion,  that 
private  vices  are  public  benefits'  (IX,  242-3). 

Lovelace’s  own  offer  to  Clarissa,  the  only  time  he  came  near 
to  making  one,  was  sordidly  financial.  ‘All  will  be  my  own,’  he 
wrote  shortly  afterwards,  ‘by  deed  of  purchase  and  settlement.’ 
It  was  because  she  was  holding  out  for  favourable  terms,  he 
supposed,  that  Clarissa  ‘makes  every  inch  of  her  person  .  .  . 
sacred’.  'MARRIAGE,  with  these  women  .  . .  ’  wrote  Lovelace 
with  heavy  emphasis,  ‘is  an  atonement  for  all  we  can  do  to 
them.  A  true  dramatic  recompense’  (VIII,  106-7,  3^0;  X, 
252).  Lovelace  might  have  learnt  the  sentiment  from  Pamela, 
or  Virtue  Rewarded.  His  sneer  was  justified,  but  it  was  aimed  not 
at  Clarissa  but  at  his  own  female  relatives,  who  were  still  trying 
to  arrange  a  marriage. 

Lovelace’s  own  morality  was  ‘to  marry  off  a  former  mistress, 
if  possible,  before  I  took  to  a  new  one:  to  maintain  a  lady  hand¬ 
somely  in  her  lying-in;  to  provide  for  the  little  one,  if  he  lived, 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  mother,  if  she  died.  And  the 
promise  of  this  was  a  great  comfort  to  the  pretty  dears,  as  they 
grew  near  their  times’  (VII,  256).  His  more  constructive  pro¬ 
posal  was  for  marriage  on  an  annual  lease,  terminable  at  will  by 
either  party.  He  made  it  flippantly,  yet  also  produced  some 
rational  arguments:  such  an  arrangement  would  work  in  certain 
respects  to  woman’s  advantage:  all  ‘married  tyrants’  must  be 
‘up)on  good  behaviour  from  year  to  year’.  Some  might  prefer 
Lovelace’s  attitude  to  Richardson’s  own  platonic  leanings  to¬ 
wards  p>olygamy  (IX,  296-300;  Correspondence,  VI,  179-218;  see 
p.  336  below). 

Lovelace,  then,  is  clear  enough.  As  the  name  suggests,  he 
descends  from  the  heroes  of  restoration  comedy,  who  were  also 
much  obsessed  by  the  relation  of  the  sexes  in  a  world  of  pro¬ 
perty  marriages  and  post-Puritan  hypocrisy.  Lovelace  came  of 
an  aristocratic  family  with  long  traditions.  He  looked  down  on 
the  Harlowes  as  a  family  ‘not  known  to  the  county  a  century 
ago’.  Clarissa’s  uncle  approved  of  Lovelace’s  feudal  attitude  to 
his  tenants.  ‘It  was  a  maxim  with  his  family,  from  which  he 
would  by  no  means  depart,  never  to  rack-rent  old  tenants,  or 
their  descendants.’  He  liked  to  see  all  his  tenants  look  fat,  sleek 
and  contented,  even  if  his  rent-roll  was  ;C400 
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worse  for  it  (VIII,  49;  V,  83).  That  was  a  very  old-fashioned 
attitude  in  1 748. 

Lovelace  is  intelligent,  witty,  unscrupulous.  We  are  meant  to 
think  his  attitude  towards  women  deplorable;  but  Richardson 
seems  almost  to  suggest  (e.g.  in  the  Miss  Betterton  affair)  that 
society  is  partly  to  blame  for  it.  Faced  by  the  fact  that  marriage 
is  a  matter  of  money,  not  affection;  that  society  trains  women 
to  trap  men  into  matrimony,  Lovelace  hits  back  at  the  sex 
indiscriminately  and  without  mercy.  He  is  in  the  tradition 
which  leads  from  restoration  comedy  through  Mandeville 
(whom  we  have  just  seen  him  quoting)  on  to  Jack  Wilkes,  with 
whom  we  are  in  the  world  of  modern  politics. 

For  Lovelace  is  more  than  a  stock  stage  profligate.  Richard¬ 
son  gives  him  another  dimension.  He  sets  him  firmly  in  the 
social  context  by  putting  some  curiously  radical  political  views 
into  his  mouth.  It  is  difficult  to  be  sure  how  Richardson  meant 
us  to  take  them.  Are  we  to  disapprove,  as  is  suggested  by  his 
condemnation  of  ‘Revellers  as  well  as  Levellers’  in  a  letter  to 
one  of  his  young  lady  friends?  {Notes  and  Queries,  4th  series,  iii, 
376).  Or  did  he  use  Lovelace  as  a  mouthpiece  for  ideas  for 
which  he  wished  to  take  no  responsibility?  Or  was  he  merely 
building  up  a  complex,  witty  and  intelligent  character?  I 
suspect  Dr.  Kettle  is  right  in  suggesting  that  Richardson  was 
more  attracted  to  Lovelace  than  he  himself  realized  (op.  cit., 
I,  69-70).  We  recall  his  friendship  for  the  disreputable  Colley 
Cibber;  his  kindness  to  Mrs.  Laetitia  Pilkington,  who  truth¬ 
fully  said  of  herself  and  Cibber  ‘neither  of  us  set  up  for 
immaculate  chastity’.  {Correspondence,  II,  p.  130.  Mrs.  Pilk¬ 
ington  was  trying  to  persuade  Richardson  to  spare  Clarissa. 
Cf.  J.  Nichols,  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  i8th  century,  1812,  IV, 

583)- 

Richardson’s  political  flirtation  in  the  seventeen-twenties 
with  the  ‘witty  and  wicked’  Duke  of  Wharton,  ‘a  kind  of 
Lovelace’,  is  also  relevant.  Wharton  may  indeed  have  been  the 
former  patron  from  whom  Lovelace  is  believed  to  have  been 
drawn,  and  who  also  served  as  model  for  Mr.  B.  in  Pamela 
(Nichols,  IV,  580;  McKillop,  ii,  108-20,  133-4).  Richardson’s 
naive  surprise  that  ladies  found  Lovelace  attractive,  and  his 
anxiety  to  blacken  his  character  in  his  correspondence,  suggest 
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an  uneasiness  about  his  creation.  The  standard  comparison 
with  Satan  in  Paradise  Lost  is  just. 

Whatever  the  explanation,  there  Lovelace’s  views  are.  He 
was  in  favour  of  annual  Parliaments,  as  well  as  of  annual 
marriages.  He  attacked  lawyers,  though  far  less  vigorously  than 
did  Fielding  (IX,  300;  X,  7).  He  pilloried  war  and  military 
glory,  not  once  but  many  times.  Moreover,  on  almost  every 
occasion  Lovelace  went  out  of  his  way  to  attribute  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  wars  to  ‘royal  butchers’.  ‘I  have  not  the  art  of  the 
least  artful  of  any  of  our  Christian  princes,  who  every  day  are 
guilty  of  ten  times  worse  breaches  of  faith;  and  yet,  issuing  out  a 
manifesto,  they  wipe  their  mouths,  and  go  on  from  infraction  to 
infraction,  from  robbery  to  robbery;  commit  devastation  upon 
devastation;  and  destroy  —  for  their  glory!  And  are  rewarded 
with  the  names  of  conquerors,  and  are  dubbed  Le  Grand’,  praised, 
and  even  deified,  by  orators  and  poets,  for  their  butcheries  and 
depredations.  While  I,  a  poor,  single,  harmless  prowler;  at 
least  comparatively  harmless;  in  order  to  satisfy  my  hunger,  steal 
but  one  poor  lamb;  and  every  mouth  is  opened,  every  hand  is 
lifted  up,  against  me’  (VIII,  141,  281;  X,  7;  XII,  261).  The 
tone  is  almost  that  oi  Jonathan  Wild.  And  again  it  is  society  that 
is  at  fault.  Lovelace,  if  not  justified,  at  least  felt  his  guilt 
extenuated  by  the  crimes  committed  in  society’s  name. 

Nor,  it  seems,  were  princes  for  Lovelace  simply  personifica¬ 
tions  of  the  state.  More  specifically,  they  stood  for  the  money 
power,  the  power  that  bedevilled  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  that 
drove  Clarissa  to  her  doom.  ‘The  pretty  simpleton  knows 
nothing  in  the  world;  nor  that  people  who  have  money  never 
want  assistants  in  their  views,  be  they  what  they  will.  How  else 
could  the  princes  of  the  earth  be  so  implicitly  served  as  they 
are,  change  they  hands  ever  so  often,  and  be  their  purposes  ever  so 
wicked?'  In  the  last  resort,  indeed,  as  the  platitudinous  Lord  M. 
reminds  us,  the  King  of  England  was  subordinate  to  the  money 
power  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons.  ‘That  house  has 
the  giving  of  money:  and  money  makes  the  mare  to  go’,  ay,  and 
queens  and  kings,  too,  sometimes;  to  go  in  a  manner  very 
different  from  what  they  might  otherwise  choose  to  go’  (X,  14; 
VIII,  263). 

There  are  in  fact  two  moralities  in  Lovelace’s  world:  the 
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morality  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor.  The  two  nations  are  quite 
distinct.  ‘Poverty  is  generally  susceptible,’  Lovelace  noted: 
Clarissa  was  less  likely  to  believe  she  was  being  taken  to  a 
brothel  if  the  madame  was  well  dressed  and  proposed  hand¬ 
some  marriage  arrangements  for  her  ‘nieces’  (VII,  358). 
Here  is  ‘family  aggrandisement’  again  in  a  bitterly  ironical 
context. 

The  poor  have  morality  thrust  upon  them.  Lovelace  ob¬ 
served  that  Miss  Howe’s  messenger  ‘seems  to  be  one  used  to 
poverty,  one  who  can  sit  down  satisfied  with  it,  and  enjoy  it; 
contented  with  hand-to-mouth  conveniences,  and  not  aiming  to 
live  better  tomorrow  than  he  does  today,  and  than  he  did 
yesterday.  Such  a  one  is  above  temptation,  unless  it  should 
come  clothed  in  the  guise  of  truth  and  trust.  What  likelihood  of 
corrupting  a  man  who  has  no  hope,  no  ambition?  Yet  the 
rascal  has  but  half  life,  and  groans  under  that’,  Lovelace  added, 
dispelling  the  illusion  of  poverty  as  an  idyllic  state.  He  was 
trying  to  screw  himself  up  to  get  rid  of  the  ‘half-alive’  man  by 
killing  him,  but  decided  against  it.  ‘Were  I  a  king,  or  a 
minister  of  state ...  it  were  another  thing’  (VII,  181.  Cf. 
Pamela’s  cry:  ‘For,  O!  what  can  the  abject  poor  do  against  the 
mighty  rich,  when  they  are  determined  to  oppress?’  —  I,  127). 

Lovelace  is  too  often  shown  conscious  of  the  contrast  between 
his  light-hearted  wickedness  and  the  honesty  of  the  poor  for  it 
not  to  be  intentional.  ‘Were  it  not  for  the  poor  and  middling, 
the  world  would  probably,  long  ago,  have  been  destroyed  by 
fire  from  Heaven.  Ungrateful  wretches  the  rest,  thou  wilt  be 
apt  to  say,  to  make  such  sorry  returns,  as  they  generally  do 
make,  to  the  poor  and  middling!’  (VII,  361).  Even  Clarissa 
thought  that  ‘the  low  and  the  illiterate  are  the  most  useful 
people  in  the  common-wealth’,  and  therefore  it  would  be  a  pity 
to  educate  them  unless  they  wish  it  very  much  or  are  excep¬ 
tionally  talented,  ‘as  a  lettered  education  but  too  generally  sets 
people  above  those  servile  offices  by  which  the  business  of  the 
world  is  carried  on,’  and  certainly  makes  them  no  happier 
(VIII,  160-1;  cf.  298,  III,  363). 

The  lower  classes  have  hard  work  and  morality  thrust  upon 
them.  In  contradistinction  to  this  theme  of  morality  shaped  by 
society,  Richardson  introduces  the  counterpoint  of  ‘free’ 
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individuals  shaping  their  own  morality.  Clarissa,  criticized  for 
being  too  considerate  to  servants,  replied  ‘I  have  my  choice, 
who  can  wish  for  more?  Why  should  I  oppress  others  to  gratify 
myself?  You  see  what  free-will  enables  one  to  do;  while  im¬ 
position  would  make  a  light  burden  heavy’  (XII,  343-4). 
Wealth  and  connections  make  Clarissa  free,  and  Lovelace  too. 
But,  unlike  Lovelace,  Clarissa  is  virtuous  because  she  freely 
(under  the  guidance  of  divine  grace)  chooses  what  is  right. 
The  contrast  between  bourgeois  morality  and  that  of  their 
betters  was  put  even  more  clearly  by  Pamela,  who  told  Mr.  B. 
that  he  should  above  all  boast  that  ‘brought  up  to  an  affluent 
fortune,  uncontrolled  in  your  will,  your  passions  uncurbed;  you 
have,  nevertheless,  permitted  the  divine  grace  to  operate  upon 
your  truly  noble  heart,  and  have  seen  your  error’,  and  married 
Pamela.  Richardson’s  attitude  is  much  less  robustly  attractive 
than  Fielding’s  sneers  at  the  nobility  from  whom  he  descended 
(e.g.  Joseph  Andrews,  Everyman,  19, 1 17-19,  145-6);  but  it  is  also 
a  social  criticism. 

Lovelace,  like  Clarissa  and  Mr.  B.,  is  ‘free’  by  his  wealth  and 
connections.  Others,  including  Pamela  herself,  have  conven¬ 
tional  morality  ground  into  them  by  social  pressures,  have  no 
freedom  of  choice.  The  truly  virtuous  are  those  of  the  ‘free’ 
who  ‘permit’  divine  grace  to  operate  upon  their  hearts:  and  so 
voluntarily,  not  of  social  necessity,  take  virtue  upon  them. 
(Historically,  predestination  was  always  a  middle-  and  lower- 
class  theology;  the  conception  of  free-will  was  then  possible 
only  above  a  certain  income  level.) 

One  of  the  morals  of  Clarissa,  then,  was  that  expressed,  in 
large  type,  in  her  dying  words  ‘God  Almighty  would  not  let 
me  depend  for  comfort  on  any  but  himself  (XII,  92).  Clarissa 
was  one  of  the  ‘free’;  yet  by  divine  grace  she  managed,  even  in 
the  totally  isolated  state  in  which  she  found  herself,  to  be  as 
virtuous  as  Pamela,  even  if  not  so  rewarded.  Her  isolation  is 
important.  The  family’s  insane  desire  to  raise  itself  leads  to  her 
being  cut  off  from  it,  and  she  is  left  entirely  alone,  with  no  one 
she  can  trust.  The  isolated  individual,  and  a  woman  at  that, 
has  to  fight  single-handed  —  not,  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  against 
nature,  but  against  all  the  resources  of  ‘free’  man,  she  who  had 
believed  that  all  humanity  was  one  family. 
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Yet  this  ‘freedom’  is  an  illusion,  as  Richardson  involuntarily 
shows.  The  individual  cannot  escape  from  his  society.  Love¬ 
lace  sawed  off  the  branch  on  which  he  sat.  His  ‘freedom’  was 
the  result  of  his  inherited  wealth,  of  the  property  marriage 
system:  so  his  refusal  to  play  the  property-marriage  game  meant 
the  end,  so  far  as  his  family  was  concerned  —  unless  he  aban¬ 
doned  that  part  of  his  freedom  on  which  he  most  prided  himself, 
his  sexual  irresponsibility.  Clarissa,  by  refusing  to  marry 
Solmes,  separated  herself  from  her  family.  Though  she  won  a 
greater  freedom  of  moral  choice  by  her  isolation,  yet  neverthe¬ 
less  this  did  not  save  her  from  finally  being  cut  off  from  all 
p>ossibility  of  living  in  her  society.  Freedom  in  each  case,  turned 
out  to  be  merely  ignorance  of  necessity.  Therefore  Richardson 
was  reduced,  in  defending  the  only  conscious  positive  morality 
he  depicts,  to  call  in  the  next  world  to  redress  the  balance  of 
this. 


IV 

Richardson  very  carefully  created  the  Robinson  Crusoe 
situation:  one  suspects  he  had  some  difficulty  in  stopping  Miss 
Howe  from  rushing  to  Clarissa’s  side.  This  abstraction  of  the 
individual  from  society  is,  of  course,  not  peculiar  to  Richardson. 
It  was  an  essential  part  of  the  Puritan  tradition.  The  Puritan 
heroes  wrestled  alone  with  their  God.  In  Paradise  Lost  the  drama 
which  decided  the  fate  of  humanity,  but  which  also  prefigured 
the  struggle  within  every  man  and  woman,  was  enacted  in  a 
garden,  in  the  pre-social  state.  Adam  and  Eve’s  unity  in 
isolation  before  the  rest  of  creation  was  emphasized  in  the 
closing  lines  of  the  poem: 

‘They  hand  in  hand  with  wandring  steps  and  slow. 
Through  Eden  took  thir  solitarie  way.’ 

The  same  tradition  set  Samson  alone  to  work  out  his  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  God,  led  Christian  to  desert  wife  and  children  in 
the  quest  for  salvation.  Robinson  Crusoe  was  preceded  by  Henry 
Nevill’s  The  Isle  of  Pines,  published  the  year  after  Paradise  Lost; 
and  Gulliver  was  no  less  isolated  from  the  societies  in  which  he 
found  himself.  The  Hobbist  and  the  Lockean  individuals  both 
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existed  before  society:  society  is  artificial,  not  natural.  At  the 
same  time  the  Noble  Savage  was  coming  into  fashion,  begin¬ 
ning  with  Oroonoko  (1688,  but  probably  written  25  years  earlier). 

This  is  a  complex  subject  on  which  it  is  easy  to  over-simplify, 
but  at  least  one  common  factor  in  these  various  examples  of  a 
literary  and  philosophical  fashion  is  a  desire  to  cut  the  individual 
free  from  the  inherited  traditions,  customs  and  laws  of  society, 
to  set  him  alone  to  work  out  his  personal  salvation  in  the  sight 
of  God  only,  in  a  state  of  ‘freedom’.  It  is  of  a  piece  with  that 
individualism  which  the  new  bourgeois  society  created,  in 
reaction  against  the  corporate  loyalties  and  customs  of  sub¬ 
ordination  which  had  united  feudal  society.  The  individual 
must  decide  for  himself  how  to  behave:  the  Puritan  conduct 
books  had  tried  to  help  individuals  to  solve  their  own  moral 
problems  which  had  previously  been  dealt  with  by  the  priest 
at  the  confessional. 

We  can,  I  think,  see  the  same  trend  in  the  contemporary 
popularity  of  literature  about  criminals  and  social  outcasts 
(The  Beggar's  Opera,  Jonathan  Wild,  later  The  Newgate  Calendar). 
Again  we  contemplate  the  actions  of  men  and  women,  if  not 
in  the  state  of  nature,  at  least  in  a  social  state  which  is  not  bound 
by  the  traditional  inherited  conventions:  and  this  criminal 
society  is  regularly  used  to  satirize  the  conventions  of  existing 
society,  just  as  Rousseau  was  to  use  the  state  of  nature  to 
criticize  the  laws  and  institutions  of  states  in  his  day.  Society 
would  keep  breaking  in,  and  the  desire  to  create  a  Robinson 
Crusoe  situation  is  no  more  than  a  tendency.  But  I  believe  it 
helps  us  to  see  the  links  connecting  the  Puritan  individualism 
of  Milton,  Bunyan  and  their  successors  with  the  romanticism 
of  the  French  revolutionary  epoch,  which  posed  the  individual 
against  society,  no  longer  merely  separated  him  from  it. 

V 

The  property  family  confronted  Clarissa  in  the  form  of 
parental  authority,  which  had  its  economic  basis  in  the  father’s 
ability  to  grant  or  withhold  marriage  portions  to  his  daughters. 
(Richardson  made  this  point  in  his  Letters  written  for  Particular 
Friends,  7th  edition,  98).  Many  passages  in  the  novel  discuss  this 
necessary  accompaniment  of ‘family  aggrandizement’  —  necessary 
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even  where,  as  with  the  Harlowes,  the  father’s  authority  I  n( 
was  only  a  fiction,  the  reality  usurped  by  the  son  (V,  298;  VI,  |  th 
152-4;  VII,  215-16, 220-3, 234;  VIII,  76, 85-6)  r  m 

In  putting  the  problem  of  marriage  and  property  relations  I  w< 
in  the  centre  of  his  novel,  Richardson  was  following  a  well-  |  sh 
worn  track.  Dialogue  III  of  Defoe’s  Religious  Courtship  has  a  I  he 
plot  similar  to  that  of  Clarissa,  turning  on  the  alternatives  of  I  bu 
marrying  for  money  or  for  religion.  AIoll  Flanders  and  Roxana  f  Sh 
explore  the  position  of  women  in  the  society  of  Defoe’s  day.  m; 
Passages  like  Mr.  Badman’s  courtship  of  a  rich  young  lady  are  tic 
perhaps  more  direct  antecedents  of  the  eighteenth-century  to 
novel  than  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Such  works  show  the  Puritan  Di 
conduct  books  and  sermons  leading  straight  on  to  the  novel,  iir 
and  cast  a  retrospective  light  on  the  social  importance  of  the  dii 
former  in  forming  and  expressing  public  opinion,  as  well  as  on  br 
the  moral  functions  which  early  novels  had  to  perform  or  di( 

pretend  to  perform.  When  we  recall  Richardson’s  own  Letters  th( 

written  for  Particular  Friends,  which  immediately  preceded  I, 
Pamela,  the  links  become  clear  and  direct.  What  is  remark¬ 
able  is  the  extent  to  which  in  Clarissa  Richardson  has  thrown  off  ah 

the  bonds  of  the  religious  treatise.  fri( 

Clarissa  represents  the  supreme  criticism  of  property  marriage.  in 
But  in  this  it  is  a  culmination  of  the  Puritan  tradition.  In  Hi 
medieval  society,  aristocratic  marriage  had  been  a  property  ha 

transaction  pure  and  simple:  courtly  love  was  sought  (in  Ri 

literature  at  all  events)  outside  marriage.  But  matrimonial  Pu 
fidelity  was  less  highly  valued,  in  either  sex,  before  or  after  coi 
marriage,  than  later.  It  was  a  common  form  for  the  noble  dame  I  est 
of  the  Middle  Ages  to  have  a  lover;  and  the  father  who  an-  po 
nounced  that  the  lady  was  his  wife  when  he  heard  that  she  had  ,  CIj 
borne  him  a  son  was  not  unique.  poi 

The  rise  of  capitalism  and  protestantism  brought  a  new  ( 

conception  of  marriage,  of  which  Milton’s  is  the  highest:  a  not 
companionship  based  on  mutual  affection.  The  social  basis  Du 
for  this  view  of  marriage  was  the  small  workshop  or  farm  in  bej 
which  the  wife  was  in  fact  a  helpmeet  to  her  husband:  there  the 
was  no  such  practical  co-operation  between  the  rentier  land-  ma 
lord  and  his  lady.  In  the  Puritan  conception  fidelity  in  the  ;  int 
wife,  and  pre-marital  chastity,  begin  to  be  insisted  on  with  a  [  air 
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new  vehemence.  Since  love  was  ideally  the  basis  of  marriage, 
then  the  marriage  must  be  inviolate.  In  practice  in  most 
marriages  property  was  still  the  main  consideration:  and  in  the 
world  of  capitalist  production  expensive  goods  must  not  be 
shop-soiled  or  tarnished.  The  first  lesson  Shamela’s  mother  taught 
her  was  that  ‘a  h'^arried  Woman  injures  only  her  Husband, 
but  a  Single  Woman  herself’  {An  Apology  for  the  Life  of  Mrs. 
Shamela  Andrews,  1741,  35).  Insistence  on  absolute  pre- 
\  marital  chastity  goes  hand-in-hand  with  the  bourgeois  concep¬ 
tion  of  absolute  property,  immune  alike  from  the  king’s  right 
to  arbitrary  taxation  and  the  church’s  divine  right  to  tithes. 
Dr.  Johnson  noted  that  the  chastity  of  women  was  ‘of  the  utmost 
I  importance,  as  all  property  depends  upon  it’;  and,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  the  elder  Mrs.  Andrews,  he  thought  a  wife  who 
broke  her  marriage  vows  more  criminal  than  a  husband  who 
did  the  same  —  because  of  the  doubts  that  would  be  cast  on 
the  succession  of  property  (Boswell,  Life  of  Johnson,  Everyman, 
I,  347-8,  623-4;  II.  287-8). 

Richardson’s  challenge  to  conventional  assumptions  seems 
almost  to  have  been  deliberate.  He  rejected  the  appeals  of  his 

I*  friends  to  save  Clarissa.  He  refused  to  allow  a  happy  ending 
in  which,  in  Lovelace’s  words,  ‘marriage  covers  all’  (X,  252). 
Having  put  Clarissa  to  the  supreme  test,  in  isolation,  and  she 
having  come  through  with  her  virginity  triumphantly  preserved, 
Richardson  pressed  the  logic  of  the  situation  (and  of  the 
Puritan  conception  of  virtue)  a  stage  further  than  most  of  his 
contemporaries  would  have  dared.  Apparently  determined  to 
j  establish  the  principle  that  chastity  of  the  mind  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  chastity  of  the  body,  he  allowed  Lovelace  to  rape 
I  Clarissa  under  the  influence  of  drugs.  The  goods,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  market,  were  irreparably  damaged. 

Clarissa’s  standards,  however,  are  those  of  the  Puritan  ideal, 
not  those  of  conventional  market  morality.  (Cf.  L.  L.  Schiicking, 
Die  Familie  in  Puritanismus  Leipzig,  1929,  184.)  From  the 
beginning  she  had  consoled  herself  in  her  desperate  situation  by 
the  purity  of  her  motives.  ‘Let  me  wrap  myself  about  in  the 
j  mantle  of  my  own  integrity,  and  take  comfort  in  my  unfaulty 
intention!’  —  ‘As  to  my  reputation,  if  I  leave  him  —  that  is 
I  already  too  much  wounded  for  me,  now,  to  be  careful  about  any 
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thing,  but  how  to  act  so  that  my  own  heart  shall  not  reproach  I  ir 
me.  As  to  the  world’s  censure,  I  must  be  content  to  suffer  that’  I  T 
(VII,  287;  VIII,  212-13).  '01 

Clarissa’s  attitude  is  a  logical  application  of  the  protestant  se 
theory  of  justification  by  faith,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  inner  th 
intention  of  the  believer  rather  than  on  his  external  actions,  i  at 
Purity  of  motive,  chastity  of  mind,  is  more  important  than  ^  th 
formal  rectitude  of  behaviour.  (Contrast,  as  so  often,  Fielding’s  I  pi 
resolute  defence  of  justification  by  works  in  the  dispute  between  p  as 
Parson  Adams  and  Parson  Tulliber.  —  Joseph  Andrews,  126-7.)  or 

That  is  why  Clarissa’s  fate  appealed  so  desperately  to  eighteenth-  \  th 

century  Englishmen,  brought  up  in  the  protestant  tradition.  ‘  P( 

Her  dishonour  was  outward,  formal  only:  internally  she  re-  I  Al 
mained  spotless.  So  Miss  Howe:  ‘Comfort  yourself ...  in  the  I  sa 
triumphs  of  a  virtue  unsullied;  a  will  wholly  faultless’  (X,  213).  '  ju 
\'irtue  has  its  own  aristocrats,  superior  to  the  aristocracy  of  |  q, 
birth:  that  was  an  old  Puritan  theme.  i  th 

But  society  was  too  strong,  as  Clarissa  had  already  realized.  , 

She  had  no  sense  of  guilt:  her  conscience  was  clear.  But  she  w( 

knew  what  society’s  verdict  would  be.  Its  standards  are  those  .  te: 

of  the  market:  justification  by  faith  was  for  Sundays  only.  O 

Society  judges  by  events,  not  by  motives.  Clarissa  knew  it,  and  hr 

it  was  this  that  made  her  death  inevitable.  How  could  she  have  ha 
lived?  There  was  no  room  in  a  commercial  society  for  flawed  th 

goods.  She  regarded  death,  in  fact,  as  a  release,  for  ‘she  has  no  ra 

ic'iljul  errors  to  look  back  upon  with  self-reproach’.  So  Belford  | 


explained  to  Lovelace,  adding  that  ‘the  reason  is  evident’  why  ■  lei 
Lovelace  could  not  view  death  with  equal  fortitude  (XI,  388).  »  to 
Clarissa’s  standards,  high  Puritan  standards,  were  not  of  this  W 
world:  they  could  only  be  realized  in  the  after-life.  They  are  a  j  T1 
criticism  of  this  world’s  standards.  That,  surely,  is  the  damning  s  w( 
indictment  of  his  society  that  Richardson  drew  up,  even  if  he  !  so( 
was  not  fullv  aware  of  all  its  implications.  m 

■  th, 

VI  th 

There  had,  we  can  now  see,  been  a  fundamental  flaw  in  .  th( 

Puritan  morality,  upon  which  Richardson,  however  uncon-  se\ 

sciously,  laid  his  finger.  Historically  Calvinism  made  for  in( 

equality  against  feudal  pri\'ilege  or  arbitrary-  royal  rule:  but  |  fre 
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in  Calvinist  theory  some  men  were  more  equal  than  others. 
The  Calvinist  conception  of  the  church  was  a  dual  one:  in 
one  sense  the  church  w'as  the  whole  community,  in  another 
sense  it  was  the  elect  only.  So  a  minority  had  special  rights  in 
the  government  of  the  church,  the  election  of  ministers,  the 
administration  of  discipline.  And  in  practice  the  minority  of 
the  godly  was  all  too  easily  equated  with  the  minority  of  the 
propertied.  Locke  transferred  this  dualism  to  political  theory, 
as  Professor  Macpherson  has  brilliantly  shown:  his  society  in 
one  sense  includes  every  inhabitant,  but  in  another  excludes 
those  who  have  no  property.  (‘The  Social  Bearings  of  Locke’s 
Political  Theory’,  The  Western  Political  Quarterly^  i954>  1-22.) 
At  an  earlier  stage  Calvinist  political  theory  had  obtained  the 
same  consequences  more  crudely  by  saying  that  revolt  was 
justified  when  led  by  the  lesser  magistrate  —  J.P.s,  House  of 
Commons  —  but  not  when  it  was  a  spontaneous  outburst  of 
the  many-headed  monster. 

Now  if  some  men  were  more  equal  than  others,  a  fortiori  men 
were  more  equal  than  women.  From  the  earliest  days  of  pro- 
testantism  the  position  of  women  had  presented  difficulties. 
On  the  one  hand  the  wife’s  status  was  elevated:  she  became  her 
husband’s  helpmeet.  If  all  believers  are  priests,  do  not  women 
have  the  same  direct  relation  to  God  as  men?  In  some  sects 
they  were  admitted  to  full  church  membership.  In  the  most 
radical  congregations  women  were  even  allowed  to  preach. 

Yet  the  protestant  sects  attributed  divine  inspiration  to  the 
letter  of  the  Bible,  newly  translated  into  the  vernacular  for  all 
to  read;  and  the  Bible  is  explicit  on  the  subordination  of  women. 
Woman  is  made  for  man,  not  man  for  woman,  said  St.  Paul. 
The  economic  environment  of  early  capitalism  helped  to  prevent 
women  rising  to  full  equality  with  men.  It  was  a  patriarchal 
society.  In  the  family  farm  or  small  business,  although  there 
was  partnership  between  man  and  wife,  the  husband  was  still 
the  senior  partner.  He  for  the  market  only,  she  for  the  market 
through  him.  And  even  this  precarious  economic  balance  of 
the  heroic  age  of  Puritanism  was  breaking  down  in  the  late 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  as  the  domestic  stage  of 
industry  began  to  be  superseded.  The  workshop  was  separated 
from  the  home.  In  factories,  however  atrociously  female 
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labour  was  sweated,  women  began  to  enjoy  an  equality  in 
exploitation  with  men.  But  the  wife  in  the  lower  middle-class 
family  became  less  a  helpmeet  in  the  business  and  more  tied  to 
domestic  duties:  among  the  new  upper  middle  class  she  became  a 
sentimentalized  angel  of  the  home  excluded  from  all  other 
interests,  a  lady  of  leisure  —  and  a  novel-reader  (Utter  and 
Needham,  chapter  2).  Economic,  legal  and  religious  develop¬ 
ments  combined  to  depress  the  status  of  these  women.  Nun¬ 
neries  no  longer  offered  what  Milton  had  ungallantly  called 
‘convenient  stowage  for  their  withered  daughters’  {Prose 
Works,  Bohn,  III,  80);  the  Virgin  was  no  longer  at  the  right 
hand  of  her  Son  to  intercede  for  her  sex.  In  her  place  stood 
St.  Paul  and  the  Patriarchs. 

The  difficulties  are  apparent  in  the  greatest  Puritan  and 
post-Puritan  literature.  Milton’s  noble  hymn  to  wedded  love  [ 
nearly  burst  through  the  theological  bonds  of  ‘he  for  God  only,  1 
she  for  God  in  him’  when  Adam  decided  that  Paradise  would  be 
well  lost  for  Eve.  Defoe  in  many  of  his  novels  was  concerned  j 
with  the  conditions  on  which  women  might  attain  freedom,  and  1 
concluded,  coolly  enough,  that  money  was  the  necessary  basis,  j 
Women  who  did  not  inherit  wealth  had  been  left  with  no  [ 
marketable  commodity  but  their  sex,  which  they  could  trade  r 
either  in  the  open  marriage  market,  as  Pamela  taught  them,  | 
or  on  the  black  market  like  Roxana  and  Moll  Flanders.  ' 
Marriage  remained  the  more  desirable  state:  Moll  Flanders 
‘kept  true  to  this  notion,  that  a  woman  should  never  be  kept  ; 
for  a  mistress  that  had  the  money  to  make  herself  a  wife’. 
(Shakespeare  Head  edition,  1927, 1,  60.)  For  the  freedom  even  ^ 
of  a  Roxana  was  limited  by  the  ultimate  sanctions  of  a  society  ' 
in  which  the  laws  are  made  by  men,  as  Clarissa  and  Lady  1 
Bradshaigh  both  pointed  out.  i 

Yet  in  this  world  of  male  economic  dominance,  the  small 
Puritan  voice  still  whispered  that  women  have  souls,  that  salva¬ 
tion  is  a  matter  of  direct  personal  relationship  to  God.  Women  t 
should  by  co-operation  with  the  divine  purpose  be  as  capable  [ 
as  men  of  receiving  the  grace  that  makes  free;  even  if  their 
attainment  of  this  freedom  would  shatter  the  standards  taken  ; 
over  by  patriarchal  bourgeois  society  from  an  earlier  age.  ^ 

It  is  Richardson’s  greatness,  it  seems  to  me,  that  his  respect  I 
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for  Clarissa’s  integrity  led  him  to  push  the  Puritan  code  forward 
to  the  point  at  which  its  flaw  was  completely  revealed,  at  which 
it  broke  down  as  a  standard  of  conduct  for  this  world.  His 
conscious  desire  in  writing  the  novel  was  to  assert  the  bourgeois 
and  Puritan  conception  of  marriage  against  the  feudal- 
cavalier  standards  of  Lovelace  and  the  Harlowe  emphasis  on 
concentration  of  property.  But  the  contradictions  of  subordina¬ 
tion  in  equality  which  were  inherent  in  the  Puritan  view  of 
women  were  too  strong  for  him.  Hence  the  inadequacy  of  his 
own  later  explanations  of  the  moral  of  Clarissa,  his  uneasy 
reassertion  of  defences  whose  weakness  he  must  have  suspected. 
He  appealed  to  other-worldly  sanctions.  He  insisted,  ludic¬ 
rously,  that  after  all  Lovelace  was  no  atheist.  He  quoted  all  the 
best  authorities,  from  Aristotle  to  Addison,  to  buttress  his  claim 
that  poetic  justice  triumphed.  ‘In  all  reciprocal  Duties  the 
Non-Performance  of  the  Duty  on  one  Part  is  not  an  excuse  for 
the  Failure  of  the  Other.’  That,  he  told  Miss  G.  in  January 
I750>  the  ‘Great  Rule,  inculcated  throughout  the  History 
of  Clarissa.’  The  Harlowes  would  be  punished,  and  Clarissa 
rewarded,  in  the  next  world  {Notes  and  Queries,  4th  series, 
376)-  It  is  the  morality  of  Familiar  Letters  written  for 
Particular  Friends,  and  of  Pamela,  which  Clarissa  had  in  fact  left 
behind. 

Most  revealing  was  Richardson’s  long  discussion  with  Lady 
Bradshaigh.  That  sensible  woman  used  the  logic  of  Clarissa 
against  its  author.  (This  fact,  and  the  vogue  of  Clarissa, 
suggests  that  the  problems  with  which  Richardson  fumbled 
were  set  by  society,  were  problems  of  which  others  were 
conscious  once  Richardson  had  formulated  them.  We  may 
compare  Mrs.  Knowles’s  discussion  with  Boswell,  who  thought 
that  she  was  too  ambitious  in  hoping  that  women  could  ever  be 
the  equals  of  men,  even  in  heaven.— Z,i/e  of  Johnson,  II,  207.) 
Lady  Bradshaigh  (without  acknowledgment)  used  Clarissa’s 
point  that  the  laws  of  society  were  made  by  men,  adding 
provocatively  that  men  had  made  them  ‘to  justify  their 
tyranny’  (Correspondence,  VI,  193-4,  205-6).  Lady  Bradshaigh 
argued  for  equality  in  sex  relationships,  since  ‘perfect  love 
casteth  out  fear’.  Richardson  was  reduced  to  differentiating 
between  divine  and  human  love,  to  quoting  the  authority  of 
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St.  Paul  and  of  Milton  on  Divorce.  But  he  also  launched  into 
a  theoretical  defence  of  polygamy,  citing  the  patriarchs  of  the 
Old  Testament.  (‘What  do  I  care  for  the  patriarchs!’,  Lady 
Bradshaigh  retorted  boldly.  ‘If  they  took  it  into  their  heads  to 
be  tyrants,  why  should  we  allow  them  to  be  worthy  examples 
to  imitate?’). 

The  possibility  of  polygamy  seems  always  to  have  lurked 
behind  the  protestant  conception  of  equality-inequality  of  the 
sexes.  Luther  was  prepared  to  authorize  it  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances.  Milton,  in  his  defence  of  the  analogous  right  of  the 
husband  to  put  away  his  wife,  was  able  to  cite  an  impressively 
long  list  of  protestant  theologians  on  his  side.  We  may  also 
recall  Henry  Nevill’s  The  Isle  of  Pines,  that  early  example  of 
the  Robinson  Crusoe  situation,  which  showed  a  reversion  to  the 
state  of  nature  that  included  a  happy  polygamy.  Richardson 
too  thought  that  ‘the  law  of  nature  does  more  than  allow  of 
polygamy’.  It  was  to  be  eschewed  only  because  forbidden  by 
the  law  of  England.  ‘I  am  extremely  well  satisfied  with  the 
laws  of  my  country.  W^ere  polygamy  to  be  allowed  by  them,  I 
know  not  my  own  heart,  if  I  would  give  into  the  allowance’ 
{Correspondence,  VI,  190-4,  205-9,  218  and  passim).  Parson 
Williams’s  defence  of  polyandry  in  Shamela  (one  husband  for 
money,  another  for  sexual  satisfaction)  was  a  shrewder  thrust 
at  Richardson  than  its  author  knew  (p.  49). 

So,  though  Richardson  came  near  to  breaking  through  the 
dualism  of  bourgeois  and  Puritan  modes  of  thought  in  Clarissa, 
he  could  not  escape  from  it  in  his  own  convictions.  Emotionally, 
the  author  of  Clarissa  was  of  Lady  Bradshaigh’s  party  without 
knowing  it.  Intellectually,  the  husband  of  a  lady  who  had 
‘high  and  Harlowean  ideals  of  parental  authority’  succumbed 
in  part  to  her  outlook.  He  was  as  unsuccessful  in  establishing 
a  human  relationship  with  his  own  daughters  as  Milton  had 
been,  and  had  to  defend  himself  on  this  score  from  those  who 
thought  he  was  not  living  up  to  his  own  ideals  {Correspondence, 
I,  clxxxix,  VI,  282).  The  pace  was  going  rather  fast:  one 
wonders  how  the  master  printer  would  have  reacted  if  his 
daughters  had  behaved  like  Clarissa. 

Yet  the  novel  remains.  Clarissa  did  break  through  the 
social  conventions  of  her  time  by  pressing  to  its  ultimate 
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implications  the  religious  orthodoxy  of  her  society.  Dr.  Kettle 
again  puts  it  well: 

‘Tragedy  occurs  when  a  situation  arises  which  men,  at  the 
particular  point  in  development  that  they  have  reached,  are 
unable  to  solve.  Such  a  situation  in  the  eighteenth  and  nine¬ 
teenth  centuries  —  and  the  problem  is  not  yet  answered  —  was 
the  growing  consciousness  of  women  of  the  necessity  of  their 
emancipation  (by  which  is  not  meant  mere  formal  emancipa¬ 
tion,  parliamentary  votes,  etc.)  and  the  inability  of  class 
society  to  admit  such  freedom  without  destroying  something 
essential  to  itself.  Clarissa  has  to  fight  her  family  and  Lovelace; 
they  for  their  part  cannot  let  her  win  without  undermining  all 
that  is  to  them  necessary  and  even  sacred.’  (Op.  cit.,  I,  70-1.) 

I  am  not  sure  that,  in  practice,  women  before  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft  w’ere  conscious  of  the  need  for  emancipation.  Some 
may  have  resisted  the  pressures  that  degraded  and  humiliated 
them,  but  resistance  was  as  yet  hardly  more  than  passive  in  face 
of  an  irreversible  trend.  This,  then,  was  the  tragic  situation  that 
forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  artist  and  writer.  It  is 
Richardson’s  achievement  that  he  encompassed  this  situation 
and  depicted  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  it  to  general  conscious¬ 
ness.  'So  he  helped,  more,  certainly,  than  he  would  have 
wished,  and  in  spite  of  the  limitations  of  his  creed  and  outlook, 
to  prepare  women  for  an  awareness  of  ‘the  necessity  of  their 
emancipation’. 

VII 

Seen  in  this  perspective,  the  moral  issues  raised  by  Clarissa 
have  their  place  in  the  evolution  of  ideas  from  Luther’s  doctrine 
of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers,  through  the  Puritan  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  infallible  conscience,  on  to  the  romantic  individualist 
revolt.  Clarissa’s  behaviour,  she  explained  to  Miss  Howe,  arose 
‘principally  from  what  offers  to  my  own  heart;  respecting,  as  I 
may  say,  its  own  rectitude,  its  own  judgment  of  the  Jit  and  the 
unfit;  as  I  would,  without  study,  answer  for  myself  to  myself,  in 
the  first  place;  to  him  [Lovelace]  and  to  the  world,  in  the  second 
only.  Principles  that  are  in  my  mind;  that  I  found  there; 
implanted,  no  doubt,  by  the  first  gracious  Planter:  which 
therefore  impel  me,  as  I  may  say,  to  act  up  to  them  ...  let  others 
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act  as  they  will  by  me'  (VIII,  105;  cf.  213,  quoted  on  p.  332  f 
above) .  The  philosophical  implications  of  that  heavily  empha-  = 
sized  explanation  are  worth  pondering.  It  contains  the  spirit 
that  had  enabled  the  seventeenth-century  Puritans  to  with¬ 
stand  persecutions  and  to  win  revolutionary  wars;  but  it  also 
looks  forward  to  the  not  very  Puritan  Mary  Wollstonecraft  and 
Shelley. 

‘For  myself,’  Clarissa  told  Lovelace,  ‘if  I  shall  be  enabled,  on 
due  reflection,  to  look  back  upon  my  own  conduct,  without  the 
great  reproach  of  having  wilfully,  and  against  the  light  of  my 
own  judgment,  erred,  I  shall  be  more  happy  than  if  I  had  all 
the  world  accounts  desirable’  (IX,  254).  So  the  regicides  had 
spoken  in  1660,  knowing  that  they  would  be  condemned  in 
earthly  courts.  Clarissa  was  not  yet  a  romantic  rebel;  and  the 
heroic  age  of  Puritan  individualism  was  over  when  its  doc¬ 
trines  were  applied  to  the  matrimonial  problems  of  a  middle- 
class  young  lady.  Clarissa’s  age  was  no  longer  revolutionary: 
‘everybody’  knew  what  was  right;  the  light  of  nature  told  them. 
The  tyranny  of  the  static  society  was  too  powerful.  And  yet 
Clarissa  knew  that  society  could  not  refute  her,  even  if  it  would 
not  forgive  her.  The  fact  that  she  could  be  justified  only  in 
heaven  witnesses  to  the  breakdown  of  the  noblest  aspirations 
of  Puritanism  in  face  of  the  realities  of  bourgeois  society.  In 
seventeenth-century  England  the  Puritan  revolution  had  failed: 
the  bourgeois  revolution  had  succeeded.  Professor  Perry  Miller 
has  traced  a  similar  decline  and  fall  in  New  England  from  the 
City  on  a  Hill  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  the  eighteenth-century 
acceptance  of  religion  as  good  for  business  and  social  subordina¬ 
tion  (Perry  Miller,  The  New  England  Mind:  from  Colony  to 
Province,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1953, /xwn'm). 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  The  Atheist's  Tragedy  (161 1)  with 
Clarissa  Harlowe.  The  plot  of  Tourneur’s  play  turns  on 
D’Amville’s  scheme  to  arrange  marriages  and  set  aside  rival 
heirs  in  order  to  focus  the  descent  of  wealth  on  his  sons.  In 
Tourneur’s  day  such  schemes  were  absolutely  evil:  worship  of 
the  money  power  was  specifically  related  to  atheism.  But 
D’Amville  thought  his  mere  murders  insignificant  when  com-  | 
pared  with  economic  oppression  by  landlords  in  decaying  j 
feudal  society,  in  just  the  same  way  as  Lovelace  set  his  theft  of  I 
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‘but  one  poor  lamb’  against  the  robberies  and  devastations  of 
‘royal  butchers’.  Either  passage  might  have  inspired  Chaplin’s 
M.  Verdoux. 

Tourneur’s  Atheist  anticipates  Hobbist  man  in  desiring 
power  after  power  infinitely,  in  fearing  death  above  all.  His 
cowardice  enabled  the  God-fearing  Charlemont  to  get  the 
better  of  him.  Puritanism  tamed  this  absolute  Marlovian 
individualism,  adapted  it  to  existence  in  a  competitive  society. 
By  setting  men  free  from  the  fear  of  death  it  gave  them  the 
courage  which  the  atheist  lacked.  By  Richardson’s  day,  thanks 
to  the  courage  of  the  religious  revolutionaries,  a  society  had 
been  established  in  which  the  money  power  ruled.  Accumula¬ 
tion  for  heirs  was  socially  accepted  and  blessed  by  the  church. 
And  Lovelace  regarded  jests  on  sacred  subjects  as  a  mark  of 
ill-breeding  (XII,  426-7). 

Diderot’s  and  Rousseau’s  enthusiasm  for  Clarissa,  then,  was 
not  fortuitous;  though  Richardson,  who  was  ‘disgusted’  by  the 
Nouvelle  Heloise  (Nichols,  IV,  598)  would  have  appreciated  it  as 
little  as  Luther  did  the  German  peasants’  appeal  to  his  author¬ 
ity.  For  under  a  new  revolutionary  impulse  in  the  later  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  the  same  inner  voice  to  which  Clarissa  listened 
led  more  flamboyant  spirits  on  to  a  deliberate  flouting  of  the  con¬ 
ventions  which  the  old-maidish  Richardson  could  not  have 
conceived  without  horror.  The  advice  which  inner  voices  give 
tends  to  change  as  society  changes,  and  to  change  more  quickly 
than  the  official  philosophies  of  society. 

Anna  Howe  felt  no  pity  for  Mrs.  Harlowe  because  she  had 
deprived  herself  of  the  power  to  show  maternal  love  and 
humanity.  The  stress  on  the  duty  to  mankind  is  a  good  Puritan 
sentiment;  but  the  word  humanity  again  links  Richardson  with 
the  ideologues  of  the  French  Revolution.  Belford,  in  his 
supreme  appeal  to  Lovelace,  urged  him  ‘to  be  prevailed  upon 
—  to  be  —  to  be  humane,  that’s  all  —  only  that  thou  wouldst  not 
disgrace  our  common  humanity’  (VII,  76,  375).  Only!  It 
was  a  very  large  only.  For  it  was  not  merely  the  individual 
wickedness  of  Lovelace  that  disgraced  ‘our  common  humanity’. 
It  was  also  the  greed  of  the  Harlowes,  it  was  property  marriage, 
it  was  society  and  its  institutions.  I  quote  again,  because  I 
think  they  have  an  added  significance  if  my  analysis  is  at  all 
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correct,  Clarissa’s  bewildered  words  at  the  beginning  of  the 
novel:  ‘And  yet,  in  my  opinion,  the  world  is  but  one  great 
family.  Originally  it  was  so.  What  then  is  this  narrow  selfish¬ 
ness  that  reigns  in  us,  but  relationship  remembered  against 
relationship  forgot?’  (V,  250).  ‘Owing  to  Richardson’,  wrote 
Diderot,  ‘.  .  .  I  feel  more  love  for  my  fellow  creatures’  (quoted 
in  I,  xv). 

Clarissa  travelled,  if  this  is  not  too  fanciful,  through  the  whole 
history  of  humanity.  She  looked  back  to  days  when  mankind 
was  all  one  family  —  legendary  days  which  had  been  vividly 
imagined  realities  to  the  seventeenth-century  democrats  whom 
Richardson’s  Monmouthite  father  must  have  known;  she 
passed  through  and  revolted  against  the  feudal-patriarchal 
family  and  the  tyranny  of  money;  she  looked  forward  to  a 
society  in  which  women  shall  have  attained  full  equality  of 
status.  She  died  with  words  on  her  lips  which  were  a  verbal 
expression  of  the  purest  protestant  and  bourgeois  individualism, 
and  yet  which  in  the  context  (‘one  half  of  mankind  tormenting 
the  other  and  being  tormented  themselves  in  tormenting’) 
had  their  fullest  meaning  only  for  the  outcasts  and  the  ‘unfree’ 
of  eighteenth-century  society,  and  transcended  that  society’s 
possibilities:  ‘God  Almighty  would  not  let  me  depend  for 
comfort  upon  any  but  Himself’  (VI,  39;  XII,  92). 
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EDWIN  MORGAN 

IN  his  letter  of  May  ist,  1805,  to  Sir  George  Beaumont  announc¬ 
ing  the  completion  of  The  Prelude  Wordsworth  wrote  of  the 
work:  ‘Here,  at  least,  I  hoped  that  to  a  certain  degree  I  should 
be  sure  of  succeeding,  as  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  describe  what 
I  had  felt  and  thought.’  This,  as  he  realized,  was  a  most 
unusual  way  of  proceeding  in  any  long  and  important  poem; 
the  apparent  baring  and  simplifying  of  poetic  activity  implied 
in  the  mere  description  of  things  previously  felt  and  thought 
does  in  fact  bristle  with  hazards  and  difficulties.  What  Words¬ 
worth  was  to  do  was  to  take  poetry  one  step  further  back  into 
the  creative  chaos,  or  to  make  poetry  out  of  material  one  step 
nearer  the  original  mass  of  all  his  experience.  His  task  was  not 
to  describe  the  growth  of  a  poet’s  mind,  but  to  make  poetry, 
using  as  material  his  recollection  of  the  growth  of  a  poet’s  mind. 
‘II  n’est  pas  une  recherche  du  temps  passe,  mais  une  oeuvre 
d’art  dont  la  matiere-pretexte  est  ma  vie  d’autrefois’,  as  Jean 
Genet  says  of  his  Journal  du  Voleur.  However  important  it  may 
have  seemed  to  him  intellectually  to  be  setting  down  this 
record,  as  something  significant  in  itself,  it  is  obvious  from  the 
completed  work  that  The  Prelude  came  alive  under  his  hands 
and  in  the  end  gave  him  and  us  a  new  kind  of  poetic  utterance 
in  addition  to  the  unprecedented  material. 

I  have  called  Wordsworth’s  method  a  seeming  simplification, 
as  compared  with  the  methods  the  great  poets  have  normally 
followed,  because  at  first  sight  his  proposed  activity  looks  like  a 
concession  to  weakness:  he  is  not  going  to  exert  himself  till  his 
imagination  ‘bodies  forth  the  forms  of  things  unknown’  but 
simply  to  tell  his  readers  what  he  has  been  feeling  and  thinking, 
and  how  it  has  come  about,  for  the  past  twenty  years.  We 
recall,  in  support  of  this  initial  suspicion,  how  other  great  poets 
begin,  as  it  were,  where  Wordsworth  leaves  off.  They  take  for 
granted,  as  something  superfluous  to  discuss,  the  fact  that  their 
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minds  have  known  a  steady,  enriching,  and  interesting  growth 
in  power  and  sympathy,  and  they  lose  little  breath  or  time  in 
reminiscence  over  the  incidents  which  have  made  them  what 
they  are,  because  they  know  that  all  these  incidents  have 
become  a  part  of  their  whole  consciousness  and  must  of  them¬ 
selves  issue  out  and  rise  up  in  the  creative  action  of  writing, 
causing  and  forming  their  similes  and  metaphors,  and  giving 
their  style  the  stamp  of  the  past  man  plunged  in  the  wax  of  the 
present.  The  material  of  each  individual  poet’s  experience  is 
accepted  merely  as  the  rich  ground  from  which  new  and  hither¬ 
to  unexperienced  forms  will  arise;  it  shapes  these  forms,  even  in 
the  dramatic  poet,  but  it  is  the  new  forms  themselves  which  are 
of  the  first  importance  to  him,  not  the  scattered  experiences 
lying  behind  and  through  them. 

To  take  an  example  of  this:  when  Milton,  speaking  of  the 
heavenly  hosts  round  God  in  Paradise  Lost,  says 

About  him  all  the  Sanctities  of  Heaven 

Stood  thick  as  starrs,  and  from  his  sight  receiv’d 

Beatitude  past  utterance,  (III,  60-2) 

we  know  that  what  empowers  the  statement  is  its  simple 
physical  substratum  of  the  starlit  night-sky.  We  know  from 
other  evidence,  such  as  his  passionate  emphasis  of  the  fourth 
day  of  creation,  that  this  was  an  image  of  beauty  which 
haunted  Milton,  particularly  after  the  loss  of  his  sight;  but 
Milton  does  not  tell  us  where  and  when  he  was  exalted  by 
looking  up  at  the  starry  night:  indeed  there  is  no  peculiar 
occasion  which  to  him  appears  memorable:  yet  the  effect  of  it 
is  there  in  his  verse,  not  as  something  described  lovingly  by 
itself  but  as  something  illustrating  and  fortifying  an  idea.  It  is 
experience  issuing  as  metaphor. 

This  is  the  attitude  characteristic  of  great  poetry;  behind  the 
imagery,  staring  at  us  like  a  lion  from  a  cage,  is  the  poet’s 
experience,  a  huge  but  dimly  felt  bulk  of  strength  seen  in 
reserve.  The  impact  of  the  physical  world,  through  great 
poetry,  has  a  tendency  to  come  not  directly  but  as  a  component 
of  larger  forms  whose  total  effects  use  it  and  make  it  subservient 
as  imagery.  Clearly  then,  to  describe,  as  Wordsworth  said, 
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what  he  had  felt  and  thought  was  something  very  different 
from  the  usual  exercise  of  the  imagination  in  the  best  poetry. 
It  was,  as  I  have  suggested,  a  conscious  reaching  back  to  the 
material,  normally  left  lying  in  the  subconscious  memory,  from 
which  poetry  takes  the  basic  and  (one  might  say)  primordial 
elements  of  its  life;  and  the  newness  of  Wordsworth’s  attempt 
lay  in  his  determination  to  make  of  that  itself  a  body  of  poetry, 
by  which  the  past,  with  all  its  feeling  as  it  then  existed,  was  to  be 
brought  into  sharp  and  vivid  recollection.  Now  since  the 
imagination  is  one  faculty,  and  can  hardly  exercise  itself  in  two 
disparate  activities,  Wordsworth  was  taking  an  unusual  and 
considerable  risk.  ‘I  desire  to  press  in  my  arms  the  loveliness 
which  has  not  yet  come  into  the  world’,  wrote  Stephen  Dedalus. 
Creation  normally  concentrates  its  desire  upon  some  future 
object  still  indistinct  in  its  form,  in  the  making  of  which 
countless  fragments  of  unconsidered  experience  will  be  fused, 
the  new  whole  having  undistinguishable  parts,  whereas  in 
what  Wordsworth  proposed  creation  was  to  take  place  at  a 
more  primitive  level,  with  experiences  being  separated  one  from 
another  and  distinctly  contemplated  by  a  mind  intent  least  of 
all  on  combining  or  embellishing  or  enriching  them.  Words¬ 
worth  was  not  perhaps  aware  when  he  began,  though  his 
boldness  was  to  be  justified,  that  his  starting-point  would  have 
been  a  paradox  for  his  great  predecessors  in  poetry:  he  was  to 
imagine  his  recollections.  But  imagination  is  a  taking  fire  of  the 
dead  wood  of  ordinary  thought  and  feeling,  and  whatever  is 
described  under  that  light,  whether  it  is  new  or  old,  becomes 
new  in  the  quality  of  vitality  which  informs  it  and  allows  it  to 
enter  and  illuminate  living  minds.  In  most  great  poetry,  in 
drama  and  epic,  the  poet  imagines  a  series  of  actions  in  which 
he  is  not  usually  himself  concerned,  and  the  quality  of  his  mind 
is  known  at  second  hand  through  the  power  of  his  statements 
and  imagery;  in  The  Prelude  the  personality  of  the  poet  is  every¬ 
thing,  and  yet  the  imagination  has  roused  itself,  sometimes  to 
the  highest  degree  and  in  sustained  stretches,  over  happenings 
and  thoughts  which  in  another  poet  might  furnish  the  single 
metaphor  of  one  line.  There  is  little  poetry  that  would  conform 
to  Wordsworth’s  definition  of  ‘emotion  recollected  in  tran¬ 
quillity’  taken  in  the  strict  sense  he  intended,  but  that  was  the 
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phrase  for  his  own  practice,  and  it  is  of  great  interest  to  study 
this  ‘recollection’  as  a  source  of  imaginative  power,  and  so  of 
poetry.  What  is  important  to  discover  is  the  relation  of  The 
Prelude's  theme  to  its  manifesting  of  the  imaginative  power. 

Wordsworth  describes  the  main  events  of  his  life,  as  a  child, 
at  school,  at  Cambridge,  in  the  Alps,  in  London,  and  in  France, 
in  considerable  detail  and  with  some  reflection  on  them;  the 
narrative  is  sometimes  interrupted,  but  on  the  whole  preserves 
its  character  as  a  personal  history.  Within  this  framework  the 
central  theme,  as  it  emerges  nakedly  and  purely  from  the 
events,  is  set  forth  with  unmistakable  clarity:  the  benign 
influence  exerted  by  nature  on  the  growing  faculties  of  the  whole 
man,  the  peculiar  and  perfect  adaptation  of  nature  to  man,  as 
of  things  made  to  interact,  and  the  emergence  of  the  comple- 
mental  beauty  of  man’s  mind  above  but  not  severed  from  the 
beauty  of  nature.  These  aspects  of  the  theme  follow  the  course 
of  the  history.  At  the  beginning,  when  the  poet  is  a  child,  what 
is  emphasized  is  the  influence  of  natural  forms  in  shaping  his 
imagination  and  vision;  at  the  end  he  has  reached  a  point  where 
the  mind  and  character  have  developed  a  beauty  in  their  own 
right,  strengthened  by  human  intercourse  and  sympathy  but 
sustained  still  and  always  at  the  deeper  wells  of  feeling  in  the 
presence  of  natural  objects. 

Such  was  the  ultimate  concern  of  the  poet.  Many  events  had 
to  be  related,  however,  and  many  sequences  of  thought  followed 
out,  for  sincerity  and  completeness,  which  were  certainly  a 
part  of  his  story  but  which  tended  to  stultify  his  inspiration. 
These  were  usually  scenes  of  human  bustle  and  confusion,  like 
the  second-rate  description  of  London  streets  in  Book  VII,  and 
incursions  into  contemporary  history  and  political  and  intellec¬ 
tual  comment,  as  in  Books  IX-XI.  For  the  first  of  these  he  was 
personally  unsuited  (as  Lamb’s  letters  amusingly  remind  us). 
His  feelings  were  engaged  by  solitude  and  calm  rather  than 
by  the  hubbub  of  city  crowds,  and  he  was  not  able  to  write 
other  than  mechanically  and  dutifully  about  what  he  calls  the 
‘perpetual  whirl  of  trivial  objects’.  These  things,  not  trivial  in 
themselves,  and  indeed  the  centre  of  a  huge  mass  of  that  very 
human  life  he  was  investigating,  were  trivial,  disturbing, 
exasperating,  and  meaningless  to  Wordsworth;  simplicity  and 
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the  sense  of  order  were  wanting,  and  when  they  were  absent 
he  could  not  be  at  ease.  Of  the  other  less-than-successful  part, 
dealing  with  ‘residence  in  France’,  it  is  to  be  said  that  much 
of  the  material,  reflections  on  theories  and  public  events,  was 
intractable,  and  behind  the  writing  of  the  narrative  part  of 
these  books  we  can  often  sense  a  deadening  of  impulse  which 
seems  to  come  from  his  knowledge  that  he  is  now  to  describe 
not  advances  and  acquisitions  but  losses  and  retreats,  the  loss 
of  his  simple  faith  and  a  retreat  from  nature,  and  in  such 
description  he  was  cutting  himself  off  from  the  two  main 
sources  of  his  strength.  He  had  placed  the  books  in  a  command¬ 
ing  position,  and  he  gave  the  French  matter  very  extended 
treatment,  yet  it  appears  in  his  life  and  can  be  used  in  the  poem 
only  as  an  incident  which  fortifies  the  deeper  theme  existing 
before  it  and  victoriously  returning  after  it.  It  had  the  great 
intellectual  importance  of  being  a  testing-time  for  that  strength 
Wordsworth  indicated  himself  as  possessing,  his  lack  (as  he 
says)  of  ‘trepidation  for  the  end  of  things’,  but  feelings  so 
troubling  to  that  strength  were  probably  looked  back  on  with 
positive  distaste  and  certainly  without  the  necessary  fire  of 
mind.  The  inadequacy  of  such  determined,  laboured,  and  even 
pompous  writing  as  we  often  find  in  these  books  shows  the 
main  difficulty  of  the  recollectional  method.  The  imagination 
works  only  sympathetically;  it  is  like  the  horse  you  take  to  the 
well  but  cannot  force  to  drink;  and  when  it  is  used  to  describe 
things  past,  its  enthusiasm  will  not  spring  up  unless  what  is 
being  described  has  a  lasting  and  present  reality  to  the  poet’s 
feelings.  The  result  for  the  reader  is  boredom,  when  the  author, 
forgetting  for  a  time  that  he  must  be  communicatively  lively 
;  even  when  recollectionally  serious,  buries  himself  in  his 
photograph  album  and  draws  the  dead  leaves  over  his  head.  In 
prose,  this  boredom  lurks  in  the  most  masterly  and  evocative 
reminiscential  writers,  such  as  Proust  and  Gide;  we  cannot  be 
surprised  to  find  it  in  the  blank  verse  of  a  serious-minded  poet. 
Wordsworth  had  felt  and  thought  deeply  about  the  French 
Revolution,  but  this  had  sunk  down  into  his  mind  and  had 
failed  in  the  end  to  change  the  characteristics  which  existed 
before  it  began,  though  it  gave  them  perhaps  a  profounder 
meaning;  and  it  is  those  permanent  characteristics,  as  I  must 
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now  indicate,  that  Wordsworth  had  to  learn  how  to  tap  and 
to  use,  if  his  verse  was  to  be  raised  above  the  merely  discursive 
level. 

In  the  first  book  we  find  him  exploring  his  theme  in  a  variety 
of  incidents,  and  indeed  laying  down  the  pattern  he  was  later 
to  elaborate  again  and  again.  There  is  simple  description  of 
the  mere  physical  delight  of  activity  in  the  open  air,  in  the 
skating  episode,  where  pure  word-painting  of  scene  and  action 
in  a  self-contained  form  reaches  high  art;  there  is  description 
of  an  episode  simple  in  itself  but  illustrative  of  the  sense  of 
mystery  in  nature  which  was  important  to  Wordsworth,  in  the 
night-piece  where  he  speaks  of  snaring  woodcocks  in  the  hills 
and  hearing  the  strange  breathing  and  footsteps  behind  him; 
and  there  is  the  more  detailed  relation  of  an  incident  which  is 
a  powerful  incentive  to  description  but  had  also  a  greater 
significance  as  showing  the  early  workings  of  conscience  and 
terror,  in  the  story  of  the  stolen  boat.  This  last  example  shows 
the  beginnings  of  what  is  going  to  be  Wordsworth’s  method: 
he  has  some  point  of  his  mental  development  to  make  clear,  he 
wants  to  give  it  imaginative  utterance,  he  looks  back  not  along 
the  line  of  his  thoughts  but  into  the  actions  he  has  been  engaged 
in,  he  finds  an  incident  where  he  himself  in  conjunction  with 
nature  in  some  form  was  visited  or  refreshed  by  the  idea  in 
question,  and  then  the  scene  he  has  chosen  is  described  from 
the  viewpoint  of  its  significance,  and  becomes  alive  in  the  act  of 
writing  because  this  interlocking  of  scene  and  thought  is  his 
permanent  possession.  It  is  the  recollection  of  emotion,  but 
the  emotion  is  unabstractable  from  circumstance;  it  is  the 
poetry  of  time  and  place,  the  ‘faces  and  places,  with  the  self 
which,  as  it  could,  loved  them’  of  Little  Gidding.  In  this  first 
book  Wordsworth  gives  us  his  own  version  of  what  has  just 
been  said,  as  if  in  a  careless  summing-up  of  his  art:  he  is  speak¬ 
ing  of  composition  itself,  of  the  memorial  process,  and  he 
praises 


those  lovely  forms 

And  sweet  sensations  that  throw  back  our  life. 
And  almost  make  remotest  infancy 
A  visible  scene,  on  which  the  sun  is  shining. 
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With  this  should  be  compared  some  lines  at  the  very  end  of  the 
poem,  where  he  says  of  the  inception  of  his  work: 

Anon  I  rose 

As  if  on  wings,  and  saw  beneath  me  stretched 
Vast  prospect  of  the  world  which  I  had  been 
And  was;  and  hence  this  Song.  .  .  . 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  this  identification,  in  which  his 
childhood,  and  then  his  entire  life,  are  seen  as  sunlit  vistas  of 
physical  landscape.  The  one  beauty  on  which  his  imagination 
fed  was  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  whatever  else  he  knew  to  be 
beautiful,  whatever  he  had  to  lay  before  his  imagination  for 
working  up  into  poetry,  had  to  be  related  to  natural  objects 
and  seen  by  the  light  that  shone  on  them.  His  subject  was  the 
growth  of  his  mind,  an  abstract  and  intangible  one  for  any 
poet,  yet  for  Wordsworth  there  was  scarcely  a  difficulty  in  that 
problem  which  was  not  solved,  apart  from  the  few  ‘dead’ 
patches  already  referred  to,  since  at  the  most  important  stages 
of  his  progress  he  unerringly  directed  his  imagination  towards 
concrete  and  living  scenes,  and  in  the  blaze  of  feeling  which 
enwrapped  his  recollection  of  these  he  was  instantly  warmed 
to  an  appreciation  of  his  subject  adequate  for  jjoetry.  So  it  is 
that  for  all  purposes  the  inward  theme  emerges  clearly  as  the 
influence  of  nature  on  human  feelings,  because  for  Wordsworth 
all  feelings  of  worth  go  back  to  the  early  promptings  of  nature, 
and  even  those  sympathies  which  are  awakened  with  a  new 
interest  in  men  themselves  are  found  to  have  come  originally 
from  his  first  association  with  such  men  as  work  continually 
close  to  nature. 

(In  this  connection  one  is  reminded  of  a  strangely  and  im¬ 
probably  similar  forerunner.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how 
Lucretius,  grappling  with  the  intangibles  of  the  De  Rerum 
Natura,  turns  his  great  and  passionate  mind  towards  the  same 
poetic  solutions.  ‘The  nature  of  things’  becomes  ‘things  in 
nature’;  an  automaton  is  given  breath;  the  atoms  and  their 
laws  grow  visible  in  earth  and  sky  and  sea.  Compare,  for 
method,  De  Rerum  Natura,  Book  V,  ii83ff,  where  he  describes 
men’s  primitive  superstitious  fear  in  the  face  of  snow  and  hail, 
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comets  and  constellations,  thunder  and  lightning,  and  strength¬ 
ened  by  these  physical  references  bursts  out  with  the  lyrical  and 
majestic 

O  genus  infelix  humanum  .  .  .! 

with  The  Prelude,  Book  XII,  225!!,  where  Wordsworth  describes 
the  ‘visionary  dreariness’  of  the  moor,  the  gibbet,  the  pool,  and 
the  solitary  woman  walking  into  the  wind,  and  the  full  feeling 
again  works  itself  up  to  the  surface  suddenly  in  his  cry 

Oh!  mystery  of  man  .  .  .! 

In  both,  there  is  a  rare  lyricism  of  the  abstract,  reached 
through  the  living  forms  of  nature.) 

In  the  presentation  of  Wordsworth’s  theme,  the  more 
important  steps  may  be  noted. 

First  comes  his  dedication  to  poetry  in  Book  IV.  The 
recounting  of  this  great  moment  of  his  life,  which  it  was 
evidently  his  duty  to  make  an  occasion  of  excellent  verse,  is 
initiated  with  a  characteristic  care.  Just  before  it,  he  reminds 
the  reader  of  his  method  by  evolving  an  elaborate  simile  des¬ 
cribing  how  his  recollectional  activity  ‘incumbent  o’er  the 
surface  of  past  time’  has  been  like  that  of  a  gazer  from  a  boat 
into  the  depths  of  the  water  he  passes  through;  it  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  suggestive  power  of  a  concrete  description 
exactly  denoting  events  which  take  place  at  a  different  level,  in 
this  case  within  the  creating  mind.  Then  comes  the  story  of  the 
midnight  dance,  the  journey  back  through  the  fields  at  dawn, 
and  the  poet’s  sense  of  his  destiny  and  meaning  on  this  earth. 
What  is  most  remarkable  in  this  passage  is  that  scarcely  any 
words  are  required  to  state  the  theme  of  it  in  intellectual  terms: 
it  is  a  triumph  of  symbolic  natural  description.  After  we  leave 
the  clamour  and  gaiety  of  the  dance  behind  and  move  on  into 
the  outstandingly  evocative  forms  of  the  breaking  day,  and 
feel  the  joy  of  it,  and  the  sense  of  refreshment  and  rea^vakening 
and  preparation  most  aptly  completed  by  the  last  picture  of  the 
labourers  going  out  into  the  fields  to  begin  their  work,  the 
reason  for  the  whole  description  becomes  so  apparent  that  wc 
know  it  is  Wordsworth  himself  who  seems  just  such  a  labourer 
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meditating  his  work  in  such  a  dawn,  and  he  needs  only  a  few 
lines  more  to  confirm  for  us  the  knowledge,  in  more  abstract 
terms,  of  his  dedication  to  the  labour  of  verse. 

My  second  example  is  from  Book  VI,  at  the  point  before  the 
travellers  enter  the  Simplon  Pass.  Here,  the  subject  is  the 
tremendous  hunger  of  the  imagination,  unsatisfied  except  that 
it  is  itself  a  satisfaction  to  the  soul,  after  that  body  of  an  invisible 
world  which  it  surmises  from  the  glimpses  and  flashes  it  has 
seen  through  the  glory  of  natural  objects: 

With  hope  it  is,  hope  that  can  never  die, 

Effort,  and  expectation,  and  desire. 

And  something  evermore  about  to  be. 

Again,  the  great  passage  is  led  up  to  and  made  immediate 
and  actual  by  natural  description.  The  traveller,  eagerly 
setting  out  after  a  rest  to  conquer  a  new  Alpine  peak,  has  in 
fact  taken  the  wrong  path  and  must  now  descend;  the  Alps 
have  been  crossed,  and  there  is  no  more  climbing  to  be  done; 
but  his  mind  feeds  on  the  imagined  heights  he  must  leave,  and 
is  loath  to  accept  the  fact  that  its  longing  cannot  be  satisfied, 
while  at  the  same  time  recognizing  that  its  desire  is  a  sign  of  its 
greatness,  that  ‘the  passions  of  men  ...  do  immeasurably 
transcend  their  objects’  {The  Convention  of  Cintra).  The  whole 
incident,  written  in  simple  narrative  style,  yet  becomes  a 
symbol  of  considerable  strength,  because  of  this  correspondence 
with  the  intellectual  theme  which  is  seen  only  after  the  reader 
has  absorbed  the  influence  of  nature. 

At  a  third  point,  in  Book  VIII,  Wordsworth  is  concerned  to 
relate  some  of  the  origins  of  his  interest  in  his  fellow-creatures 
and  the  grandeur  he  feels  them  to  possess.  As  always,  he  works 
from  the  particular  to  the  general,  from  one  man  to  many;  and 
from  one  occupation  of  man,  and  from  one  moment  of  that 
man’s  occupation  when  everything  about  it  and  him  seemed 
to  be  significant.  He  describes  a  shepherd  as  seen  by  him  at 
three  different  times:  on  the  hills  looming  with  his  sheep  through 
mist,  walking  in  sudden  sunset  light,  and  at  a  great  distance 
standing  at  the  edge  of  the  horizon.  From  these  appearances, 
where  a  man  moved  into  the  poet’s  consciousness  clothed  with 
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something  of  nature  rather  than  human  rags,  even  though  it 
was  only  illusions  of  light,  bis  imagination  was  stimulated  at 
an  early  age  to  see  men  as  creatures  of  dignity  and  power  and 
beauty,  which  later  became  an  appreciation  of  the  mind: 

hence  [he  says]  the  human  form 
To  me  became  an  index  of  delight. 

Of  grace  and  honour,  power  and  worthiness. 

The  mist,  and  the  sunset  light,  and  the  distance,  are  in  fact  ^ 
the  mysteriousness,  the  radiance,  and  the  remotely-fetched  | 
greatness  present  in  Wordsworth’s  own  imagination  as  he  F 
looks  on  man. 

Fourthly,  I  take  the  account  of  the  death  of  Robespierre  in 
Book  X,  and  the  release  of  some  of  Wordsworth’s  anxiousness  ^ 
and  wretchedness  over  the  failure  of  the  Revolution  to  be  what  k 
it  set  out  to  be.  As  before,  the  mental  liberation,  here  related  ^ 
in  the  scant  words  ‘Robespierre  is  dead!’,  is  almost  impercept¬ 
ibly  won  out  of  the  physical;  it  needed  only  those  words  to  - 
round  off  the  joy  that  was  already  filling  his  heart  from  another  - 
source.  This  source,  the  natural  scene  of  the  river  estuary,  the  = 
sun,  and  the  clouded  mountain-tops,  has  a  peculiar  aptness  in  I 
the  manner  of  its  description.  Any  such  atmosphere,  glorious  ' 
in  itself,  might  have  been  depicted  to  show  something  of  a 
general  happiness,  but  Wordsworth  makes  it  significant  by  | 
suggesting  in  the  occasion  the  very  thought  he  is  to  reveal. 
This  thought  is  the  glad  announcement,  from  a  band  of  travel¬ 
lers  on  the  beach,  of  the  death  of  the  French  tyrant;  and  in  the 
preceding  description,  where  the  peaks  and  clouds  are  met 

In  consistory,  like  a  diadem 

Or  crown  of  burning  seraphs  as  they  sit 

In  the  empyrean, 

we  see  as  it  were  the  grand  type  of  such  an  announcement,  as  if 
the  consistory  in  the  clouds  had  come  together  as  the  fountain  | 
and  authorization  of  the  news,  as  if  those  seraphs  were  speaking  ' 
to  the  imagination  what  the  human  travellers  were  next  to 
speak  to  the  intelligence.  The  echo  of  the  Satanic  consistory 
at  the  beginning  of  Paradise  Regained,  from  which  Wordsworth’s 
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usage  very  possibly  arose,  strengthens  the  sense  of  an  assembly 
of  spirits  met  to  give  forth  some  important  utterance. 

For  a  fifth  example,  there  is  the  passage  at  the  end  of  Book 
XII  dealing  with  the  death  of  Wordsworth’s  father.  What  the 
poet  wants  to  emphasize  is  the  power  past  incidents  have  over 
the  mind  when  they  recombine  with  present  thoughts,  rising 
up  like  admonitions,  not  changed  in  substance  from  what  they 
were  but  given  poignance  by  the  passage  of  experience;  and 
what  in  fact  this  emphasis  amounts  to,  though  nowhere  stated,  is 
an  account  of  the  combining  power  of  past  and  present  feelings 
in  the  making  of  poetry.  The  point  he  has  to  set  out  is  that 
natural  incidents,  events  taking  place  fully  in  the  outdoor 
world  of  nature  or  closely  associated  with  that  world,  are 
impressed  on  the  memory  according  to  the  human  feeling  of 
joy  or  fear  or  mystery  surrounding  them,  and  what  seems  at 
the  time  to  be  a  power  these  scenes  themselves  possess  is  after¬ 
wards  known  to  have  been  a  reflection  of  the  mind  contem¬ 
plating  them  by  its  ‘auxiliar  light*.  Again  he  makes  everything 
grow  out  of  the  concrete  setting,  and  this  time  there  are  two 
stages  of  emergence  from  it.  First  he  describes,  in  simple 
narrative  with  no  comment,  the  desolate  wild  misty  day  on  the 
crag  where  he  is  waiting  impatiently  for  a  sight  of  the  horses 
that  are  to  take  him  home.  Then  he  tells  how,  after  his  father’s 
death,  that  scene  returned  vividly  to  his  mind,  with  all  its 
imagery  become  symbols  of  bleakness,  of  loneliness,  and  of  a 
more  than  physical  cold.  Lastly  he  recalls  more  recent  visita¬ 
tions  of  that  imagery,  mingling  suddenly  with  his  ordinary 
thoughts  for  no  reason  apparent  to  the  intelligence,  but 
effecting  in  them  a  grave  displacement  and  disturbance, 
various  according  as  the  emotion  in  which  they  first  arose  is 
agreeable  or  harsh  to  his  present  feeling.  From  these  hints  the 
reader  must  take  what  he  can.  Wordsworth  is  probing,  in  an 
almost  Lucretian  fashion,  some  of  the  seminal  ‘hiding-places 
of  man’s  power’ : 

sic  alid  ex  alio  per  te  tute  ipse  videre 
talibus  in  rebus  poteris  caecasque  latebras 
insinuare  omnis  et  verum  protrahere  inde. 

(I-  407-9) 
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A  sixth  and  final  point  is  taken  from  the  last  book,  from  the 
incident  of  the  night  on  Snowdon.  As  this  is  the  last  great 
example  of  the  process,  so  it  is  also  the  best;  in  it  Wordsworth 
now  fully  explores  the  potentialities  of  his  chosen  method.  In 
the  most  awesome  of  all  his  pictures  he  builds  up  the  vast 
prospect  of  mountain-tops,  clouds,  moon,  and  stars,  seen  like 
another  sea  stretching  out  from  Snowdon  into  the  Atlantic 
main,  while  from  below  he  hears  the  roaring  of  torrents 
mounting  up  into  the  calm.  Then  with  neither  hedging  nor 
pause,  but  rather  with  a  full  consciousness  of  adequacy,  he 
plunges  into  the  correspondence,  one  of  the  most  audacious 
images  in  our  poetry  and  perhaps  the  surest  measure  of  his  own 
mind.  The  mountain,  with  all  the  forms  of  clouds  and  waters 
surrounding  and  washing  it,  in  his  symbol  of  ‘a  majestic 
intellect’  raised  far  above  (but  still  a  part  of)  the  plain  of 
ordinary  feeling;  the  clouds  and  mists  which  stream  out  from 
its  summit  into  the  unbounded  spaces  above  the  Atlantic  are 
the  thoughts  sent  out  by  imagination  over  the  bottomless  depths 
of  knowledge;  and  the  sound  of  the  torrents  underneath  is 
heard  as  the  glad  thoughts  or  poems  of  the  thinker  or  imaginer 
issue  from  the  profound  unseen  wells  and  springs  of  his  nature. 
Just  as  the  mountain  appeared  to  lean  up  and  out  into  space, 
so  it  becomes 

the  emblem  of  a  mind 
That  feeds  upon  infinity. 

And  as  the  image  here  was  particularly  large  and  grand,  so  the 
verse  which  follows  it  is  ample  and  sustained;  and  we  have  in 
fact  not  simply  the  majesty  of  the  mountain,  and  from  that  the 
imagined  majesty  of  the  intellect,  but  finally  an  example  of 
such  majesty  as  that  intellect  in  action  can  create.  Thus  we 
are  first  made  to  feel  the  power  of  the  circumstantial  situation; 
then  we  are  introduced  to  the  analogy  describing  the  symbol; 
and  in  the  end  we  have  an  application  in  poetry  of  the  body  of 
what  has  been  said. 

In  all  these  examples  we  can  watch  Wordsworth  coming 
gradually  to  a  realization  of  where  and  how  his  theme  and  his 
power  were  to  be  fused.  He  had  to  find  out,  from  many  kinds 
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of  description,  from  discursive  reasoning,  and  from  the  analogies 
of  tales  and  incidents,  that  anything  he  was  to  recreate  through 
recollection  must  spring  from  the  ground  of  the  natural  world, 
whether  in  itself  a  human  emotion,  an  intellectual  idea,  or  an 
article  of  faith;  and  he  had  to  learn,  up  to  the  concluding  book 
of  The  Prelude,  how  to  infuse  into  his  natural  descriptions  that 
absolute  suggestive  correspondence  which  makes  them  reveal 
and  underscore  the  theme  itself.  He  had  to  overcome  the 
abstractness  of  his  subject  not  by  writing  of  abstractions  in  thick 
concrete  imagery,  as  Shakespeare  did,  but  by  giving  clear 
brilliant  pictures  separated  from  the  intellectual  content  while 
imaginatively  evoking  it  as  something  about  to  be  told,  this 
being  necessitated  by  the  recollectional  method  contemplating 
actual  incidents  in  singleness. 

The  resulting  work,  although  it  is  a  poem,  is  a  poem  of  a 
very  peculiar  kind.  It  is  rightly  named  ‘The  Prelude’,  because 
it  is  the  prelude  to  an  unwritten  poem;  but  in  the  business  of 
preparing  for  that  poem  it  has  drained  off  so  much  life  from 
the  imaginary  work  still  gestating  in  Wordsworth’s  mind  that 
we  have  another  case  of  the  child  being  father  of  the  man  — 
even  a  child  unborn.  The  Prelude  is  not,  therefore,  completely 
unified  in  either  intention  or  method.  It  is  a  record  of  the  past; 
a  creation  of  poetry  out  of  the  interaction  of  past  and  present; 
and  a  trial  flight  for  imagined  poetry  of  the  future.  Words¬ 
worth’s  great  victory  came  from  his  realization  that  these  three 
processes  had  to  find,  and  could  find,  a  common  meeting- 
ground. 
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Art  and  The  Portrait  of  the  Artist 

JANE  H.  JACK 

D.  H.  LAWRENCE  once  recorded  that  he  found  Joyce  boring, 
‘too  terribly  would-be  and  done-on-purpose,  utterly  without 
spontaneity  or  real  life’.  But  Lawrence  was  not  primarily  an 
artist;  he  was  a  twentieth-century  Sage  or  Prophet  of  great 
sincerity  and  remarkable  literary  ability.  The  successful 
creation  of  a  work  of  art  requires  a  considerable  degree  of 
deliberateness  not  only  in  the  design  and  presentation  but  in 
the  conception  of  the  subject,  in  what  might  be  called  the 
exercise  of  a  disciplined  vision,  a  vision  modified  by  considera¬ 
tions  of  the  potentialities  and  limitations  of  the  medium  in  which 
the  artist  has  chosen  to  work. 

Had  Joyce  died  after  writing  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young 
Man  his  reputation  as  a  novelist  of  stature  could  have  rested  on 
that  one  work  alone.  Its  flaws  —  too  much  Ruskinesque  prose 
and  the  discharge  of  some  muddled  emotional  experience  of 
whose  objective  value  in  the  pattern  of  the  work  as  a  whole  we 
are  not  sufficiently  assured  —  are  faults  which  a  long  work  in 
prose  may  override  as  a  poem  may  not;  and  the  Portrait  does, 
triumphantly.  Yet  it  has  rarely  received  its  due.  Interest  in  it 
as  a  novel  has  been  dissipated  by  its  obvious  autobiographical 
content.  And  the  attitude  underlying  Lawrence’s  aversion  is 
not  as  uncommon  as  one  might  hope.  Of  all  Joyce’s  works  the 
Portrait  has  suffered  most  from  this  distrust  of  the  constructive 
intellect  in  art.  The  existence  of  an  earlier  version,  Stephen 
Hero,  undisciplined  and  extravagant  of  detail,  has  induced  a 
general  easy  acquiescence  in  the  view  that  the  Portrait  is  by 
comparison,  deliberate,  artificial  and  cold-blooded.  It  does 
not  in  fact  lack  feeling.  Its  inspiration  is  to  be  traced  to  far 
more  profound  and  integrated  experiences  than  anything 
behind  the  adolescent  Stephen  Hero,  however  warm  and  appealing 
some  scenes  in  the  latter  may  be.  And  the  organization,  the 
deliberate  economy,  the  firm  employment  of  a  definite  tech- 
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nique,  mark  the  birth  of  an  artist.  Stephen  Hero  is  a  series  of 
exclamations,  shrill  and  often  touching,  at  the  shocks  of  birth 
itself. 

The  earlier  novel  is  a  straightforward  naturalistic  narrative, 
comprehensive,  frank,  humorous  and  partisan.  All  that  is 
important  to  Stephen’s  life  and  development  receives  generous 
and  detailed  description  and  while  there  is  some  attempt  at 
objectivity  the  writer’s  criterion  of  importance  is  obviously 
closely  personal.  Stephen  Hero  does  present  a  picture  of  the  hero 
and  his  notions  on  art,  but  it  is  set  against  a  very  rich  back¬ 
ground  of  family,  friends,  city  and  religion  —  a  family  con¬ 
sisting  of  father,  mother,  a  brother  who  is  a  close  friend,  a 
sister  and  minor  relatives,  friends  who  have  distinct  personalities 
and  whose  opinions  are  not  only  independent  of  Stephen  but 
important  to  him;  Dublin,  which  is  both  a  city  and  a  language; 
and  Catholicism  as  religion  and  the  channel  of  education. 
Stephen,  as  hero,  reads  essays  to  his  mother  as  she  does  the 
ironing  and  lends  her  Ibsen,  talks  long  and  earnestly  with  his 
brother  Maurice  —  ‘the  elder  smoked  cigarettes  and  the 
younger  ate  lemon  drops’  —  is  present  to  comfort  his  sister  on 
her  deathbed  and  reads  an  elaborately  prepared  paper  on  Art 
and  Life,  in  whose  reception  he  is  nervously  much  bound  up, 
to  the  college  debating  society.  This  may  be  sufficient  to 
illustrate  that  the  earlier  draft  is  a  study  of  a  son  and  a  brother, 
of  a  very  human  though  consciously  clever  and  eccentric 
student,  at  once  painfully  and  happily  growing  into  a  writer. 
The  Portrait,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  work  of  an  accom¬ 
plished  artist  creating  directly  out  of  the  experiences  and 
responsibilities  of  his  calling. 

It  has  not  always  been  sufficiently  emphasized  that,  in  the 
Portrait,  Joyce  makes  considerable  use  of  the  techniques  of 
symbolism.  Harry  Levin’s  comment,  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a 
Young  Man  stands  squarely  in  the  naturalistic  tradition’,  has 
left  the  emphasis  too  heavily  on  the  difference  between  the 
modes  of  imaginative  expression  in  this  early  work  and  those 
employed  in  Ulysses.  Particularly  towards  the  end  of  the 
Portrait  Joyce  created  a  fairly  elaborate  metaphorical  design 
for  the  expression  of  the  complexity  and  totality  of  the  modern 
artist’s  reaction  to  his  environment  and  to  the  characteristics 
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of  his  own  personality.  Failure  to  grasp  the  metaphorical 
values  and  relations  which  Joyce  establishes  has  often  led  to  the 
distortion  and  over-simplification  of  his  meaning  in  the  last  part 
of  the  work.  Levin  describes  the  closing  chapter  of  the  book  as 
‘a  discursive  account  of  Stephen’s  rebellion’.  The  novel  is  not 
about  the  youth  Stephen  Dedalus,  alias  James  Joyce:  it  has  a 
theme  which  may  only  be  defined  in  abstract  terms. 

The  Portrait  is  built  on  the  proposition  that  art  is  a  main 
artery  in  the  body  of  life.  All  that  nourishes  art  is  living:  all 
that  stifles  art  is  dead.  Joyce  works  outwards  from  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  artist,  as  artist,  must  have  no  loyalties,  must  make 
no  judgments  except  in  distinguishing  between  what  is  relevant 
or  irrelevant  to  his  art.  It  is  with  art,  not  with  himself  or  his 
environment,  that  Joyce  is  preoccupied  in  the  Portrait,  and  such 
criticisms  of  the  circumstances  of  his  youth  as  are  implicit  in 
the  novel  are  by-products  of  his  concentration  on  the  phenomen¬ 
on  in  himself  of  artistic  vitality:  men,  women  and  institutions 
become  images  and  stresses  in  an  imaginative  awareness  of  the 
tension  between  the  life  of  art  and  the  death  of  the  spirit. 

The  basic  symbolism  of  the  last  third  of  the  Portrait  springs 
from  an  apprehension  of  the  birth  of  art  as  a  struggle  with 
death.  Like  many  post-Renaissance  writers,  Joyce  found  it 
necessary  to  express  his  awareness  of  this  truth  in  a  work  which 
is  at  once  definition,  dedication  and  positive  achievement. 
Like  Keats  in  Hyperion  he  utilized  a  fragment  of  classical 
mythology;  but  like  Wordsworth  in  The  Prelude  he  leans  most 
heavily  on  a  selected  chain  of  autobiographical  incidents  for  ^ 
the  plot  of  the  work,  filling  his  canvas  with  material  drawn 
from  his  own  early  life,  from  Ireland  and  the  Church,  from  his 
family  relations,  his  love  affair,  the  University  College  and  his 
friends.  No  one  would  deny  the  realism  of  the  finished  work, 
the  crude  vivacity  of  the  student  scenes,  the  almost  material  i 
presentation  of  the  dirt,  fog,  occasional  beauty  and  noise  of  ! 
Dublin.  But  beneath  the  realism  of  the  physical  description 
there  is  a  network  of  relations  which  are  symbolical.  The  sum 
total  of  the  experience  expressed  in  the  novel  is  to  be  grasped 
by  attention  not  only  to  statement  —  ‘Stephen  thought’, 
‘Stephen  saw’,  ‘Stephen  felt’  —  but  to  varying  degrees  of 
obliquity,  to  the  nexus  of  interrelations  between  different  facets 
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1  i  of  Stephen’s  life,  to  the  different  stresses  laid  from  time  to  time 
:  i  on  the  same  phenomena,  to  the  telling  juxtaposition  of  incidents 
t  ;  in  a  deliberate  symbolical  pattern. 

3  I  In  establishing  the  considered  seriousness  with  which  Joyce 
t  !  employed  various  techniques  in  the  Portrait  the  early  draft, 

1  ;  Stephen  Hero,  can  be  of  considerable  assistance.  Joyce’s  rework¬ 
ing  of  the  material  in  the  early  book  was  far  more  than  an 
1  -  economical  pruning  designed  to  make  the  long-winded  Stephen 
1  Hero  acceptable  to  a  publisher.  Stephen  Hero  may  be  ransacked 
legitimately  by  the  biographer  of  Joyce:  the  Portrait  can  only 
e  suffer  from  a  reading  which  keeps  Joyce  in  the  forefront  of 

it  i  attention.  But  both  works  employ  the  same  raw  material  and 
Is  to  consider  the  changes  which  Joyce  makes,  the  different 

h  functions  which  the  same  characters,  incidents  and  places  are 

n  induced  to  fulfil  in  the  later  book,  is  to  gain  some  insight  into 

i-  the  manner  in  which  the  modern  artist  achieves  unity  and 

IS  universality  by  a  dependence  on  technique.  Since  only  a  frag- 

le  ment  of  Stephen  Hero  has  survived  —  about  two  hundred  printed 

pages,  covering  much  the  same  ground  as  the  last  ninety  pages 
5s  of  the  Portrait  —  I  shall  restrict  this  note  to  that  part  of  the 
;h  novel  for  which  we  have  the  early  draft, 
it  t  Theodore  Spencer  pointed  out  in  his  introduction  to  Stephen 
:h  Hero  that  there  are  in  that  work  ‘five  main  themes, . . .  Stephen’s 
it.  I  family;  his  friends,  male  and  female;  the  life  of  Dublin;  Catholic- 
al  I  ism;  Art’.  In  the  Portrait  the  last-mentioned  is  the  only  theme, 
ist  and  it  is  illumined  by  images  of  varying  richness  which  may  be 
or  j  grouped  under  the  other  four  heads.  In  the  early  work  Spencer’s 
m  I  first  four  topics  are  discussed  in  detail.  Dublin  and  the  Irish 
lis  1  peasantry  revolt  Stephen.  He  castigates  the  hypocrisy  and 
lis  j  illogicality  of  the  political  life  of  Dublin  and  the  power,  corrup- 
'k,  j  tion  and  decadence  of  the  Church.  He  produces  long  arguments 
ial  in  conversation  directed  against  contradictions  in  the  moral  and 
of  I  economic  order  of  Irish  life  after  the  manner  of  Ibsen’s  Pillars 
on  I  of  Society.  ‘One  of  your  professors  in  the  Medical  School  who 
im  teaches  you  Sanitary  Science  ...  is  at  the  same  time  the 
led  landlord  of  a  whole  streetful  of  brothels  not  a  mile  away 
it’,  !  from  where  we  are  standing  .  . .’  In  the  Portrait  he  discards  the 
of  '  doak  of  the  amateur  critic  of  society.  He  is  no  longer  anxious 
;ets  to  express  his  contempt  for  Irish  life  and  home-grown  panaceas. 
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He  is  not  creating  out  of  a  desire  to  see  Ireland  as  it  is  (that  was 
to  come  later),  but  to  express  the  one  body  of  truth  his  youth 
had  discovered  —  that  a  corrupt  consciousness  is  the  death  of 
art,  that  art  is  the  visible  life-force  of  every  generation,  that  the 
modern  age  is  inimical  to  art.  The  Church  as  a  church  does 
not  have  its  turn  in  the  forefront  of  attention;  it  becomes  an 
image  for  one  of  the  forces  which  clog  the  attainment  of 
objectivity  or  threaten  the  integrity  of  the  artist. 

In  the  last  part  of  Chapter  IV,  for  which  there  is  no  corre¬ 
sponding  part  of  the  manuscript,  Stephen  is  portrayed  accepting 
his  vocation  in  a  series  of  passages  of  somewhat  exalted  prose: 
these  supply  us  with  a  key  to  the  value  of  the  imagery  in  the 
later  part  of  the  book.  The  church  is  given  the  meaning  it  is  to 
maintain  to  the  end  of  the  book.  When  Stephen  asserts  that 
the  duty  of  the  artist  is  to  create  from  a  direct  impression  of 
life  hampered  neither  by  human  ties  nor  by  the  inhuman  ‘pale 
service  of  the  altar’,  he  makes  a  clear  disdnction  between  these 
two  clogs  to  artistic  freedom.  The  chur  ;h  is  unequivocally 
death.  But  the  human  tie  is  both  a  form  of  danger  and  the 
book  of  life.  And  it  is  this  ambivalence  which  gives  Dublin  and 
things  Irish  generally  their  symbolical  ambiguity  and  richness 
in  succeeding  parts  of  the  work.  Ireland  in  so  far  as  it  is 
Stephen’s  native  soil,  an  inheritance  of  political  and  spiritual 
passions,  is  a  danger:  as  a  microcosm  of  the  human  world  it 
must  be  embraced  and  known  as  a  subject.  And  simply  as 
land,  with  grass  and  trees,  washed  by  the  sea,  it  is  a  symbol  of 
elemental  life.  So  in  the  most  profound  moment  of  his  youth 
he  portrays  himself  near  ‘the  wild  heart  of  life’.  The  erotic 
imagery  is  identical  in  significance  with  ‘the  seaharvest  of  shells’, 
the  arid  grasses  and  the  earth.  The  word  mortal  is  used  twice 
of  the  girl  he  finds  wading.  The  word  grapples  sex  to  life  and 
therefore  to  his  art;  it  is  set  off  against  the  death-image  of  the 
Church.  The  girl  is  an  angel  ‘of  mortal  youth  and  beauty,  an 
envoy  from  the  fair  courts  of  life’. 

The  first  comparable  passages  in  Stephen  Hero  and  the 
Portrait  are  those  describing  Father  Butt,  the  lighting  of  the  fire, 
and  the  ‘aesthetic  question’.  In  Stephen  Hero  the  incident  is 
prefaced  by  a  series  of  remarks  about  Stephen’s  explorations 
of  the  language  which  he  studies  by  listening  in  the  streets  and 
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reading  Skeat’s  etymological  dictionary.  There  is  an  account 
of  the  style  of  his  weekly  English  composition,  his  reputation  in 
the  English  class,  and  of  Father  Butt’s  encouraging  remarks 
about  the  possibility  of  future  publication.  It  is  then  reported 
that  Stephen  launched  into  an  account  of  his  theories  —  of 
which  only  the  point  about  the  debased  value  in  common 
usage  of  the  word  ‘detain’  is  given.  The  following  morning 
Stephen  finds  Father  Butt  lighting  a  fire  and  the  only  remark 
made  is  in  the  way  of  repartee,  ‘We  have  the  useful  arts  and 
the  liberal  arts’.  This  is  followed  by  a  description  of  Stephen’s 
love  of  walking  in  the  streets,  listening  and  watching,  and  of  his 
invariable  displeasure  on  entering  the  Green  and  seeing  on  the 
far  side  the  gloomy  building  of  the  college. 

Father  Butt  as  he  appears  here  and  elsewhere  in  Stephen 
Hero  is  portrayed  as  an  enemy.  Stephen’s  respect  for  him  is 
overbalanced  by  the  hatred  he  feels  for  an  obscurantist.  It  is 
doubtful  how  much  more  real  he  is  as  a  person  in  Stephen  Hero. 
In  the  Portrait  he  has  certainly  more  imaginative  force.  The 
simple  description  in  the  Portrait  of  an  Artist  of  the  humble  old 
man,  an  Englishman  exiled  in  Ireland,  is  much  more  telling 
than  the  dramatic  scenes  in  Stephen  Hero  in  which  the  priest  is 
portrayed  as  a  severe  and  destructive  critic. 

The  two  morning  conversations  with  Father  Butt  find  their 
way  into  the  Portrait,  but  not  in  their  own  right:  they  focus 
attention  on  the  powers  of  the  priesthood  and  its  forearmed 
enmity  to  originality.  Fused  into  one  encounter  and  prefaced 
by  Stephen’s  silent  soliloquy  as  he  walks  through  the  Dublin 
streets  on  the  way  to  the  college,  they  become  part  of  a  complex 
expression  of  the  artist’s  reaction  to  certain  aspects  of  experience. 
As  he  walks  through  the  city  Stephen  recalls  the  story  of  the  girl 
at  the  cottage  door  asking  Davin  to  be  her  lover.  He  meets  an 
Irish  flower-seller  with  ‘young-blue  eyes’:  he  finds  Stephen’s 
Green  ‘fragrant  of  rain  giving  forth  its  mortal  odour’.  The 
reflective  interspersions  which  surround  Stephen’s  conversation 
with  Father  Butt  evoke  a  contrasting  atmosphere.  The 
metaphorical  significance  of  the  Jesuit  college  is  placed  in  the 
epithets  chilly,  grey,  dusty,  lean,  pale,  loveless  and  mortified. 
Dublin  is  here  an  image  of  life  and  Catholicism  of  the  living 
death  w'hich  is  an  insensitive  and  corrupted  consciousness.  ‘Or 
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was  the  Jesuit  house  extra-territorial  and  was  he  walking  among  ^ 
aliens?’  1 

It  would  be  quite  mistaken  to  imagine  that  the  difference  I 
between  these  incidents  in  the  two  versions  is  due  to  the  ! 
exercise  of  a  rigorous  economy  in  the  second.  In  Stephen  Hero  t 
the  altercation  with  Father  Butt,  though  divided  between  two  F 
successive  mornings,  amounts  to  only  one  page  of  the  text.  In  r 
the  Portrait,  excluding  the  closely  related  episodes  which 
precede  it,  the  incident  occupies  seven  pages.  Here  Joyce  has 
actually  expanded  his  material  with  the  obvious  intention  of  i 
creating  a  balanced  set  of  metaphors.  The  conversation  about  j 
the  ‘tundish’  (funnel)  is  completely  new  and  gives  fresh  i 
emphasis  to  the  native,  foreign  imagery.  Father  Butt  is  not  1 
only  a  priest  but  ‘a  poor  Englishman  in  Ireland’.  In  the  ! 
extracts  from  his  diary  which  bring  the  book  to  a  close  Stephen  : 
notes  that  this  word  ‘tundish’,  which  is  unknown  to  Father  : 
Butt,  is  good  old  blunt  English.  Stephen  turns  away  from  the  [ 
Irish  flower-seller  before  she  offers  her  wares  ‘to  a  tourist  from  f 
England  or  a  student  of  Trinity’. 

While  Catholicism  has  a  constant  symbolical  value,  Ireland  | 
and  Dublin  shift  and  fluctuate  in  significance.  When  not  being  | 
contrasted  with  the  Church,  Ireland  is  ‘the  old  sow  that  eats  I 
her  farrow’,  an  importunate  allegiance  which  the  artist  cannot  I 
entertain,  Sex  and  friends  have  a  similarly  fluctuating  signifi-  | 
cance.  Like  Ireland,  sex  may  be  thought  ofas  a  force  of  life  or  as  | 
a  form  of  slavery.  It  is  with  the  latter  significance  that  Emma  | 
Clery  is  most  often  introduced  in  the  last  book  of  the  Portrait.  It  ^ 
is  an  aspect  of  the  unity  and  impersonality  of  the  later  work  that 
even  she  is  viewed  strictly  in  relation  to  Stephen  as  artist.  So 
regarded  she  has  strong  associations  with  the  other  powerful 
symbols  of  artistic  death  and  encumbrance,  the  Church  and 
Irish  Nationalism.  She  flirts  with  a  priest  and  learns  Irish. 

In  his  meditations  on  the  girl  Stephen  contrasts  himself  with  t 
the  Church  and  regards  it  as  his  successful  rival.  ‘To  him  she 
would  unveil  her  soul’s  shy  nakedness,  to  one  but  schooled  in 
the  discharging  of  a  formal  rite  rather  than  to  him,  a  priest  of 
the  eternal  imagination,  transmuting  the  daily  bread  of  ex¬ 
perience  into  the  radiant  body  of  overliving  life.’ 

A  glance  at  Stephen  Hero  will  again  supply  us  with  our  proof 
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of  the  singleness  of  purpose  and  objectivity  of  the  later  work. 
In  the  earlier  book  Stephen  is  in  love,  after  an  adolescent 
fashion,  with  Emma  Clery,  and  his  preoccupation  with  art  is  a 
minor  attribute  of  his  whole  personality;  it  is  simply  as  a  proud 
and  volatile  youth  that  he  woos  Emma  and  ponders  her 
reaction  to  himself.  ‘Emma  allowed  him  to  see  her  home 
several  times  but  she  did  not  seem  to  have  reserved  herself  for 
him.  The  youth  was  piqued  at  this  for  above  all  things  he  hated 
to  be  compared  with  others.’  And  as  for  his  artistic  interests  — 
‘She  treated  femininely  everything  that  young  men  are  supposed 
to  regard  as  serious  but  she  made  polite  exception  for  Stephen 
himself  and  for  the  Gaelic  revival.’  In  Stephen  Hero  Emma  is  a 
person;  she  is  described  in  action  and  appears  in  different 
situations  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  story.  Her  flirtation 
with  a  priest,  for  example,  is  described  just  as  it  happened  one 
evening  at  the  Daniels.  In  the  Portrait  E.  C.  is  a  symbol  of 
ambivalent  significance;  she  is  merged  with  other  images  of 
the  ‘batlike  soul’  of  Ireland,  ‘waking  to  consciousness  of  itself 
in  darkness  and  secrecy’,  for  Stephen  appreciates  the  possibility 
of  piercing  through  her  to  the  consciousness  of  his  race,  while 
aware  of  those  limitations  in  her  which  Ireland  has  imposed 
and  from  which  he  himself  must  escape.  In  his  recollections  of 
this  girl  Stephen  sees  her  beauty  at  the  same  moment  as  he 
remembers  her  ‘with  dove’s  eyes’  flattered  by  the  attentions 
of  a  priest.  The  Emma  of  the  Portrait  is  subordinated  to  the 
claims  of  a  larger  subject.  He  leaves  her  along  with  other 
encumbrances  to  his  art  and  carefully  retains  or  invents  links 
between  her  and  these  encumbrances. 

In  Stephen  Hero  the  artist’s  family  is  treated  in  considerable 
detail,  as  are  his  friends  at  University  College.  They  have  each 
an  independent  life  of  their  own,  and  are  dramatically  pre¬ 
sented  as  they  cross  Stephen’s  self-blazed  path.  In  the  Portrait 
they  are  symbols:  the  demands  of  the  symbolical  pattern  break 
down  their  independence  of  each  other  and  show  them  linked 
together  by  religious,  ideological  or  personal  ties.  Stephen’s 
antipathy  is  no  longer  personal:  it  is  now  an  expression  of 
the  dilemma  of  the  post-Renaissance  artist  in  terms  of  the  life 
and  death  symbolism  through  which  Joyce  has  chosen  to  project 
his  vision.  Stephen’s  mother  is  a  woman  to  whom  he  is  expected 
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to  bow  his  mind.  She  intercedes  with  him  on  behalf  of  the  yo’ 
Church,  and  his  friend  Cranly  constitutes  himself  her  advocate.  no 
And  Cranly  is  coupled  with  Emma:  they  are  cut  off  together.  In  no 
Stephen  Hero  Cranly  does  not  intercede  with  Stephen  on  behalf  th< 
of  his  mother,  nor  is  he  Stephen’s  successor  in  Emma’s  interest.  far 

It  is  clearly  a  neat  tying  together  of  loose  metaphorical  threads.  to> 

Harry  Levin  has  complained  that  Stephen’s  mother  is  lost  de 
in  the  Portrait  and  the  drama  of  her  personal  claims  on  her  son 
sacrificed.  While  the  Eaister-duty  scene  in  Stephen  Hero  is  highly  im 

dramatic  and  humorous  —  ‘The  next  time  he  [your  confessor]  wc 

asks  you  “What  is  that  mistaken  young  man,  that  unfortunate  Sti 

boy  doing?”,  you  can  answer,  “I  don’t  know,  father.  I  asked  rei 

him  and  he  said  I  was  to  tell  the  priest  he  was  making  a  of 

torpedo”  ’  —  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  a  very  high  degree  bo 

of  art  that  has  subordinated  so  personal  a  struggle  to  the  tb 

demands  of  unity  and  proportion.  The  loss  of  varied  personality  th 

in  the  later  work  is  the  reverse  of  increasing  self-centredness  soi 

in  Joyce.  While  Stephen  recorded  his  likes  and  his  dislikes  and  bi 

stressed  the  inferiority  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  his  world  to  let 

himself,  the  theme  of  the  book  was  himself.  ‘The  young  men  be 

in  the  class  laughed  and  Stephen  as  he  looked  contemptuously  H 

at  the  laughing  faces  thought  of  a  self-submersive  reptile.  No 
one  would  listen  to  his  theories;  no  one  was  interested  in  art.’  gc 
This  self-regarding  tone  almost  disappears  in  the  later  work.  of 
Cranly,  who  wavers  in  Stephen’s  affection  and  finally  loses  it, 
is  depicted  as  contrasting  rudely  as  an  Irishman  with  what  St 
Stephen  admires  in  Ireland:  he  is  also  associated  with  those  b< 
characteristics  of  women  which  have  been  condemned  as  a 
bar  to  artistic  activity.  His  speech,  contrasted  with  the  roman¬ 
tic  tones  and  occasional  beauties  of  Bavin’s,  is  suggestive  of  ‘a 
bleak  decaying  seaport’  or  ‘a  Wicklow  pulpit’.  And  in  a  last 
friendly  conversation  with  Cranly  Stephen  remarks  of  him: 

‘He  felt  then  the  sufferings  of  women,  the  weaknesses  of  their 
bodies  and  souls;  and  would  shield  them  with  a  strong  and 
resolute  arm  and  bow  his  mind  to  them.  Away  then  it  is  time 
to  go.’  The  end  of  this  friendship  in  Stephen  Hero  is  quite 
different.  The  aspects  of  the  friendship  which  relate  to  Stephen’s 
art  play  a  small  part  in  it.  Its  end  is  forecast  by  Maurice  in 
conversation  with  Stephen.  ‘He  will  grow  to  dislike  you  when 
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you  begin  to  play  the  god  to  someone  else.  He  will  give  you 
nothing  in  exchange  for  what  you  give  him  whether  he  has  it  or 
not  because  his  character  is  naturally  overbearing.’  And  when 
the  break  does  indeed  come  its  cause  is  personal  jealousy.  ‘He 
fancied,  moreover,  that  he  detected  in  Cranly’s  attitude 
towards  him  a  certain  hostility,  arising  out  of  a  thwarted 
desire  to  imitate.’ 

But  the  value  assigned  to  sexual  love  in  the  Portrait  is  not 
impaired  by  the  condemnation  of  Cranly  for  his  attitude  to 
women  and  his  relations  with  Emma.  In  the  extracts  from 
Stephen’s  diary  which  bring  the  book  to  a  close,  Stephen 
remembers  Cranly’s  parentage.  ‘Told  me  once  in  a  moment 
of  thoughtlessness  that  his  father  wzis  sixty-one  when  he  was 
bom  .  .  .  But  his  mother?  Very  young  or  very  old?  Hardly 
the  first.  If  so  Cranly  would  not  have  spoken  as  he  did.  Old 
then.  Probably,  and  neglected.  Hence  Cranly’s  despair  of 
soul;  the  child  of  exhausted  loins.’  And  later  this  is  more  firmly 
built  into  the  metaphorical  pattern  of  life  and  death.  ‘Ay.  And 
let  the  dead  marry  the  dead.’  Emma’s  metaphorical  associa¬ 
tion  with  Cranly  is  also  fixed  in  Stephen’s  last  remarks  on  her. 
He  records  that  his  last  conversation  with  her  takes  place  in 
Grafton  Street  and  is  terminated  by  one  of  his  dramatic 
gestures,  ‘I  must  have  looked  like  a  fellow  throwing  a  handful 
of  peas  into  the  air  .  .  .  She  shook  hands  a  moment  after’. 
Stephen  Hero  throws  some  light  on  this.  In  the  early  work 
Stephen  unfolds  to  a  sceptically  bored  and  cryptic  Cranly  his 
belief  that  there  should  be  an  art  of  gesture. 

‘Of  course  I  don’t  mean  art  of  gesture  in  the  sense  that 
the  elocution  professor  understands  the  word.  For  him  a 
gesture  is  an  emphasis.  I  mean  a  rhythm.  You  know  the 
song  “Come  unto  these  yellow  sands’’? 

-No- 

This  is  it,  said  the  youth  making  a  graceful  anapaestic 
gesture  with  each  arm.  That’s  the  rhythm,  do  you  see? 

-  Yes- 

I  would  like  to  go  out  into  the  middle  of  Grafton  St. 
some  day  and  make  gestures  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 

—  I’d  like  to  see  that  — 
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—  There  is  no  reason  why  life  should  lose  all  grace  and  [ 
nobility.  .  .  ■ 

The  metamorphosis  perhaps  most  indicative  of  Joyce’s  > 
increasing  humanity  and  objectivity  is  that  undergone  by  ; 
Madden,  In  //fro  Madden  is  the  young  Fenian  dedicated 
to  the  freedom  of  Ireland.  Stephen  despises  him.  He  is  I 
depicted  as  a  personally  ambitious,  sliding  and  stupid  young  ] 
man.  It  is  Madden  who  shows  Stephen  two  poems  of  Hughes 
in  English,  which  occasion  ‘a  long  staining  blush  of  anger’. 
The  Madden  of  Stephen  Hero  becomes  the  Davin  of  the  Portrait, 
descended  from  Mat  Davin  the  athlete,  with  an  imagination 
nourished  by  the  broken  lights  of  Irish  myth.  His  speech  is 
beautiful.  He  is  a  sort  of  personification,  a  doubtful  admission 
of  the  possibility  of  innocence  and  simple  idealism.  The  fear 
and  hatred  of  ignorance  and  stupidity  remain,  these  qualities  * 
being  personified  by  the  Irish  peasant,  with  ‘his  red-rimmed, 
horny  eyes’.  But  it  is  Davin  who  tells  Stephen  the  story  of  the 
peasant  woman  asking  him  to  her  bed  and  whose  hands  appear 
to  him  as  he  broods  on  his  father’s  story  of  the  incestuous  love  of 
Forster’s  ancestors.  ‘Why  were  they  not  Cranly’s  hands?  Had 
Davin’s  simplicity  and  innocence  stung  him  more  secretly?’ 
And  it  is  Davin  whom  Stephen  tells  that  ‘the  shortest  way  to  J 
Tara  is  via  Holyhead’. 
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The  New  and  the  Newer  Critics' 


JOHN  HOLLOWAY 


THE  ‘Chicago’  group  of  critics,  R.  S.  Crane,  Elder  Olson, 
Richard  McKeon,  Norman  Maclean  and  others,  drew  together 
in  the  mid-nineteen-thirties;  thus  only  by  a  head  do  they 
deserve  the  title  of  ‘newer’  over  John  Crowe  Ransom,  Allen 
Tate  and  Cleanth  Brooks.  They  probably  constitute  the  first 
critical  movement  to  be  born  entirely  on  the  American  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  to  have  developed  there  for  two  decades 
without  a  counterpart  here.  The  fact  is  a  striking  one.  Let  us 
hope  that  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  solely  by  the  Chicago 
critics’  imperfections,  and  not  by  our  own  inertia  or  parochial¬ 
ism.  The  second  striking  fact  is  that  this  group’s  leading  ideas 
have  been  developed  through  concern  for  humane  education 
as  a  whole  and  for  ‘the  current  decline  in  the  prestige  and 
effectiveness  of  humane  studies’.  Space  prevents  my  discussing 
either  of  these  p>oints.  They  can  only  be  saluted,  the  first 
apprehensively,  the  second  with  cautious  satisfaction,  and 
passed  over. 

The  Chicago  movement  is  by  origin  a  theoretical  one;  and 
proud  of  it: 


I  am  encouraged ...  by  what  has  happened  in  other  fields 
. .  .  the  notable  advances  of  the  present  century  in  physics, 
genetics  .  .  .  have  all  been  preceded  and  accompanied  by 
theoretical  revivals;  and  in  any  university  the  subjects^ 
which  are  now  most  alive  are  those  in  which  there  is  the 
least  indifference  to  general  ideas  and  the  least  inclination 
to  find  an  incompatibility  between  a  concern  for  them 
and  the  pursuit  of  particular  facts.  (LC,  p.  xiv.) 


*  Critics  and  Criticism,  edited  by  R.  S.  Crane,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1952; 
R.  S.  Crane,  The  Languages  of  Criticism  and  the  Structure  of  Poetry,  University  of 
Toronto  Press,  1953;  Elder  Olson,  The  Poetry  of  Dylan  Thomas,  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1954.  References  in  this  article  to  ‘CC’  and  ‘LC’  are  to  the  first  and  second 
of  these  books  rcsf>ectively. 
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This  attitude  has  dangers,  and  the  critics  sometimes  fall  victim 
to  them.  An  intolerable  style,  for  example,  is  common  to  them 
all.  For  savagely  thorough  avoidance  of  any  form  of  intellectual 
concession,  and  sometimes  for  plain  clumsiness  and  prolixity, 
it  is  the  despair  of  even  the  philosophically  trained  reader. 
But  the  danger  may  not  be  all  on  the  side  of  those  who  theorize. 
‘Practical  criticism’,  fortunately  indeed,  is  now  more  or  less  the 
established  practice:  but  about  its  basic  justification  and 
principles,  or  its  method  and  range,  theorizing  has  become 
stagnant,  and  taking-for-granted  rampant.  ‘It’s  just  a  method, 
you  can’t  really  investigate  it’,  a  critical  acquaintance  said  to 
me  recently.  Faced  with  that  blithe  credulity  —  every  critic  a 
boddisatvha  —  one  welcomes  even  an  overdose  of  theory. 

Thinking  about  the  fundamentals  of  criticism  naturally 
brings  (as  practical  criticism  did  in  its  formative  days)  destruc¬ 
tive  analysis  of  the  existing  kinds  of  criticism.  Crane  uses  the 
phrase  ‘criticism  of  criticism’  in  the  first  of  these  books,  and  a 
large  part  of  The  Language  of  Criticism  is  taken  up  with  destruc¬ 
tive,  or  rather,  with  restrictive  analysis  of  two  conspicuous 
modern  critical  ‘schools’,  the  New  Critics,  and  the  myth-ritual- 
psychoanalysis  critics  (among  whom  Crane  mentions  Northrop 
Frye,  Maud  Bodkin  and  Edmund  Wilson).  The  comment  on 
this  second  school  is  brief  and  telling.  What  is  it,  Professor 
Crane  asks,  to  explain  Oedipus  Rex  as  the  winter-spring  ritual, 
Ahab  in  Moby  Dick  as  a  shaman,  Henry  IV  as  an  Id-Ego-Superego 
myth,  or  The  Ancient  Mariner  as  a  synthesis  of  spiritual  disinte¬ 
gration  and  reintegration?  It  is,  he  answers,  simply  to  state  a 
resemblance.  Myth  and  written  work  are  alike.  If  this, 
however,  is  all  that  the  mythologizing  critics  wish  to  say,  then 
there  is  no  need  for  us  to  be  surprised  at  their  mutual  disagree¬ 
ments.  Each  thing  is  sure  to  be  like  many  other  things.  Crane’s 
implicit  point  is  the  radical  incompleteness  of  this  approach. 
By  now  it  needs  no  explicit  reference.  His  comment,  by  the  way, 
or  something  like  it,  receives  interesting  confirmation  from  a 
recent  article  by  Northrop  Frye  himself  {Hudson  Review, 
Winter  1954,  p.  616). 

II 

Now  for  the  other  sort  of  criticism.  Two  modes  of  inquiry 
issue  from  the  method  of  ‘close  reading’ :  analysis  of  the  short 
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lyric  or  extract  (the  keywords  would  perhaps  be  ‘complexity* 
or  ‘ambiguity’  or  ‘inter-animation’)  and  analysis  of  the  extended 
work,  especially  the  whole  verse  play  (where  the  keyword  is 
perhaps  ‘theme’).  Both  Empson  and  Cleanth  Brooks  would 
represent  the  first  of  these;  and  G.  Wilson  Knight  the  second. 
It  is  this  second  sort  of  criticism  which  most  interests  the 
Chicago  writers,  but  an  essay  by  Olson  (CC,  pp.  45-83)  makes 
some  good  points  about  the  first.  To  begin  with,  it  brings  out 
how,  despite  passing  disclaimers,  Empson’s  critical  method 
assumes  that  what  is  interesting  or  significant  in  substance 
lends  itself  naturally  to  what  is  complex  and  ambiguous  in 
treatment.  This  is  a  telling  comment,  and  the  first  of  many 
points  (which  it  is  largely  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  indicate) 
where  to  review  the  approach  of  the  Chicago  critics  is  to 
challenge  current  presumptions  among  ourselves.  Empson  is 
not  the  only  modern  critic  whose  work  assumes  that  to  trace 
complexities,  associations  and  inter-animations  was  a  method 
valid  for  the  criticism  of  every  kind  of  good  work,  and  therefore 
a  conclusive  index  of  good  work.  Yet  this  seems  the  strangest 
of  dogmas,  as  soon  as  one  thinks  it  over. 

In  the  second  place  (Olson  continues)  full  meaning  simply 
does  not  come  from  the  interactions  of  words  and  their  diction¬ 
ary  possibilities  taken  by  themselves.  It  is  largely  created  by, 
and  therefore  also  controlled  and  restricted  by,  the  full  dramatic 
or  (in  a  poem)  poetic  situation  in  which  the  words  are  used. 
‘What  [Empson]  misses  is  the  governance  of  metaphor  by 
thought,  of  thought  by  character,  of  character  by  action  ...  a 
metaphor  is  not  simply  a  figure  of  diction  in  poetry  ...  it  is  the 
thought  ...  of  a  certain  character  in  a  certain  situation’ 
(CC,  p.  56).  There  is  no  need  here  to  revert  at  length  to 
Empson’s  books;  but  there  is  still  a  point  in  suggesting  that 
Olson’s  essay  will  help  to  prevent  their  misuse.  To  have 
meaning  is  to  mean  several  things,  or  perhaps  more  often,  even 
in  poetry,  to  mean  just  one  thing.  It  is  also,  however,  to  not 
mean  others.  The  range  of  the  meaning,  and  also  the  limits  of 
that  range,  are  prescribed  by  the  whole  nature  of  the  work  it 
comes  in,  and  the  local  nature  of  the  phase  in  that  work  at 
which  it  comes. 

Olson’s  essay  is  followed  by  Crane’s  ‘The  Critical  Monism  of 
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Cleanth  Brooks’  —  not  the  only  Chicago  document  which 
provokes  both  agreement  and  disagreement  in  startled  con- 
tinguity.  In  summarizing  Brooks,  for  example,  Crane  writes 
‘It  is  not,  therefore,  any  special  principle  of  unity  derived  from 
the  nature  of  the  ‘experience’  or  object  represented  in  a  given 
kind  of  poem  that  determines  poetical  structure; .  .  .  rather  it  is 
the  presence  in  poems  of  poetical  structure  .  .  .  that  determines, 
and  is  the  sign  of,  the  unification  of  experience’.  With  this 
Crane  wishes  us  to  disagree.  But  do  we  disagree?  To  my 
mind,  we  do  not.  Unity  does  come  from  the  poet’s  unifying 
power.  It  does  not  come  from  the  mere  experience.  There  is  no 
situation  which  cannot  but  run  into  the  form  of  an  integrated 
poem.  Agreed,  complex  situations  are  not  a  guaranteed  stock- 
in-trade  for  the  poet.  Neither,  however,  are  unified  ones. 
Indeed,  it  is  far  from  easy  even  to  indicate  what  reality  we  wish 
to  speak  of,  unless  we  either  provide,  or  refer  to,  some  descrip¬ 
tion  of  that  reality  which,  simply  through  being  a  description, 
is  a  made  version,  where  unity  is  controlled  or  even  imposed 
by  the  mind  of  the  ‘maker’,  which  is  what  a  poet  is.  One’s 
misgivings  here  have  something  in  common  (it  is  not  hard  to 
see  why)  with  misgivings  at  Olson’s  reference  (CC,  p.  55)  to 
‘the  finest  diction’,  or  Crane’s  (LC,  p.  157)  to  the  writer’s 
‘beautiful  rendering  ...  in  words’  of  the  activity  or  state  of 
feeling  he  deals  with.  These  are  old  dangers,  however,  and 
they  have  been  succumbed  to  and  also  surmounted  often 
enough.  Rashly  perhaps,  I  propose  to  ignore  them  for  the 
sake  of  other  questions. 

If  Brooks  has  the  best  of  it  here,  that  is  partly  because  Crane 
did  himself  less  than  justice.  This,  at  least,  is  what  his  work 
suggests  as  a  whole.  The  method  of  the  New  Critics,  he  argues, 
is  to  approach  every  kind  of  poem  in  the  same  way.  They  look 
each  time  for  one  and  the  same  structure:  paradox,  irony, 
complex  meaning.  Thus  they  assimilate  ‘poems  so  obviously 
different  in  the  special  kinds  of  pleasure  they  give  us’  as  Who  is 
Sylvia?,  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  and  The  Waste  Land  (CC,  p.  96). 
Moreover,  they  are  pre-occupied  with  content  of  an  intellectual 
kind.  They  seek  for  structure  exclusively  in  terms  of  thought, 
rather  than  of  that  ‘anything  whatever’  which  may  prove  to  be 
the  distinctive  unifier  of  a  given  poem.  In  Crane’s  view,  the 
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two  errors  are  ultimately  one.  To  concentrate  upon  simply  the 
units  of  language  is  nothing  other  than  to  concentrate  on 
meaning;  and  therefore  (in  practice  if  not  theory)  on  intellectual 
content  rather  than  the  distinctive  emotions  and  pleasures  of  the 
work;  and  it  is  thus  that  Brooks  gives  Gray’s  Elegy  ‘an  outline, 
to  be  sure,  but  an  outline  of  the  kind  that  any  sermon  might 
have,  or  any  serious  familiar  essay.  The  “reading”  gives  us,  in 
short,  not  a  poem  but  simply  a  moderately  subtle  piece  of 
dialect’  (CC,  p.  99).  The  obvious  retort  is  ‘What  on  earth 
would  you  have  us  concentrate  on,  if  not  on  meaning?’  It  will 
be  seen  that  Crane  has  his  answer  ready. 

This  interesting  argument  plays  a  significant,  in  fact  a 
disturbingly  significant,  part  in  Crane’s  work;  and  I  shall 
revert  to  it  at  a  crucial  point  in  the  present  discussion.  Whether 
or  not  it  is  wholly  fair  to  Brooks  is  a  question:  that  critic’s 
performances  being  often  more  perceptive  and  alive  than  his 
critical  assumptions  need  be  expected  to  guarantee.  But  Crane 
is  touching  here  upon  certain  highly  important  though  perhaps 
elusive  defects  in  what  much  modern  criticism  takes  for  granted. 
Has,  for  example,  the  now  common  quest  for  themes  and 
patterns  been  fully  thought  out?  After  all,  to  discover  in  a  work 
the  things  which  make  it  a  masterpiece  is  to  discover  what  has 
a  supreme  importance.  Does  a  pattern  of  moral  attitudes,  or 
the  exploration  of  a  moral  theme,  have  supreme  importance? 
If  so,  does  it  have  this  supreme  importance  in  a  great  play  or 
novel  because  the  great  play  or  novel  conducts  a  moral  explora¬ 
tion  more  searching,  comprehensive  and  informative  than  the 
classics  of  philosophy,  religion  or  casuistry?  The  question  is 
never  examined  comparatively  by  the  critics  who  beg  it,  and 
many  of  them  would  admit  or  boast  that  it  was  a  question  half 
of  which  lay  outside  their  competence.  But  even  were  we  to 
answer  it  affirmatively,  a  difficulty  would  remain.  Were 
superiority  to  the  Phaedrus  or  the  Timaeus  or  Book  IX  of  the 
Republic  or  the  De  Consolatione,  in  the  same  kind  of  excellence, 
to  be  what  constituted  the  greatness  of  Lear,  then  the  philoso¬ 
phers  might  always  hope  that  sooner  or  later  one  of  their 
number  would  write  with  such  moral  informativeness  that  he 
would  catch  up  with  Shakespeare  and  even  excel  him.  Yet  we 
know  that,  however  good  a  discursive  work  may  be,  it  can  no 
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more  surpass  a  literary  masterpiece  than  improving  the  quality 
of  food  can  make  it  a  substitute  for  drink. 

Moreover,  it  is  very  much  open  to  doubt  whether  the  real 
and  supreme  excellence  of  the  literary  masterpiece  can  lie 
simply  in  its  moral  pattern,  however  this  may  be  defined. 
W.  R.  Keast  makes  the  point  well  in  his  devastating  analysis 
of  Robert  Heilman’s  book  on  Lear. 

When  the  wonderful  imagery  of  King  Lear  has  been 
reduced  to  sense  .  .  .  what  shall  we  discover?  That  man, 
though  he  is  liable  to  damnation,  may  yet  achieve  salva¬ 
tion  .  .  .  [etc.  etc.]  That  these  principles  are  profound 
and  important  no  one  is  likely  to  question  —  so  is  the 
Golden  Rule;  but  that  the  assertion  of  them,  even  through 
the  details  of  a  particular  case,  is  like  to  be  powerfully 
moving,  as  the  play  has  always  been  felt  to  be,  is  manifestly 
improbable  (CC,  p.  124). 

Crane  expands  this.  ‘What  we  are  committed  to,  if  we  want  to 
write  this  kind  of  criticism,  is  the  discovery  of  conceptual 
equivalents  of  the  concrete  relationships  of  elements  discernible 
in  poems.’  He  then  reminds  us,  that  since  these  equivalents 
cannot  but  be  discoverable,  it  is  very  much  an  open  question 
whether  in  tracing  them  we  have  really  traced  a  work’s  chief 
merit: 

It  requires  no  great  insight  to  find  an  inner  dialectic  of 
order  and  disorder  or  a  struggle  of  good  and  evil  in  any 
serious  plot;  or  a  profound  dialect  of  appearance  and 
reality  in  any  plot  in  which  the  action  turns  on  ignorance 
or  deception  or  discovery  .  .  .  and  what  is  true  of  plots  and 
characters  is  true  also  of  language  and  imagery.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  thing  about  the  essays  on  Shakespeare  of 
Mr.  Wilson  Knight  is  the  facility  with  which  he  has  been 
able  to  subsume  the  wonderfully  varied  images  of  the 
plays  under  his  favourite  simple  oppositions  of  ‘death 
themes’  and  ‘life  themes’,  conflict  and  order,  war  and 
love,  ‘tempests’  and  ‘music’  (LC,  p.  124). 
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This  is  of  real  importance.  Imagery  may  be  ranged  compre¬ 
hensively  under  many  schemes  of  categories,  and  a  writer 
would  have  to  contort  himself  with  ingenuity  in  order  to 
frustrate  the  efforts  of  critics  who  wish  to  riddle  his  work  with 
moral  themes  and  preocupations.  But  the  further  question 
always  remains:  admitting  the  presence  of  these  things,  what 
exactly  is  their  importance?  Thus  there  are  two  different 
objections  to  the  moral-theme-and-pattern  kind  of  criticism, 
when  it  is  employed  without  restraint;  first,  the  moral  informa¬ 
tiveness  often  consists  only  of  traditional  commonplaces; 
second,  even  when  it  is  impressive,  it  does  not  seem  to  monop¬ 
olize  the  impressiveness  of  the  work. 

Crane  puts  his  own  objection  in  a  polemical  and  not  alto¬ 
gether  satisfactory  way.  He  says  that  it  requires  us  ‘to  assert 
something  akin  to  allegory’  in  ‘all  poetic  works  that  seem  to  us 
to  have  “relevance  to  life”  ’.  As  it  stands,  this  does  not  catch 
the  practice  of  the  moral  critics.  It  does  not,  for  example,  meet 
the  point  made  with  conspicuous  reiteration  in  F.  R.  Leavis’s 
The  Great  Tradition  by  phrases  like  ‘the  real  in  its  concrete 
fulness’,  ‘realizing  imagination’,  ‘firm  and  vivid  concreteness’, 
or  ‘concretely  rendered’  (op.  cit.,  pp.  91,  167,  195,  196).  But 
this  is  not  quite  the  end  of  the  matter.  Vividness  and  concrete¬ 
ness  are  not,  one  may  presume,  assets  merely  as  servants  of 
something  else,  merely  as  means  for  transmitting  the  ethical 
content  in  easily-remembered  form.  They  are  not  superior 
substitutes  for  good  paragraphing  or  neat  syntax  in  a  philo¬ 
sophy-book.  If  they  were,  we  should  always  have  to  fear  that 
really  superlative  paragraphing  might  make  the  philosopher 
surpass  the  creative  writer  in  his  own  field:  and  that  fear,  as  we 
have  seen  already,  is  absurd.  But  if  vividness  and  concreteness 
have  their  intrinsic  value,  then  we  must  inquire  whether  they 
are  always  one  and  the  same,  simply  present  or  simply  absent 
(like  electric  light  in  a  room,  simply  on  or  not  on) ;  or  whether 
on  the  other  hand  they  may  significantly  vary,  and  therefore 
be  sometimes  trivial  and  sometimes  masterly.  More  than  this, 
we  must  inquire  whether  their  intrinsic  value  might  be  great, 
quite  in  the  absence  of  moral-attitude-patterns  or  of  quasi- 
discursive  themes.  Once  these  questions  are  raised,  we  see  that 
they  are  quite  new  questions,  and  that  much  depends  on  them. 
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Keast  does  not  analyse  the  idea  of ‘concreteness’,  but  he  has 
some  telling  comments  on  Heilman,  who  excuses  the  bareness 
of  the  moral  insights  he  traces  in  Lear  by  saying  that  they  are 
‘complexly’,  not  simply,  asserted  (CC,  p.  125).  I  cannot  agree 
with  Crane  (LC,  pp.  125-8),  in  his  assertion  that  since  the 
‘heads  of  interpretation’  (order,  disorder,  etc.)  which  the  moral- 
pattern  critics  employ  ‘can  be  made  to  fit  without  too  much 
difficulty  almost  any  poem  we  have  in  hand’,  arguments  in 
favour  of  them  can  therefore  be  made  plausible  only  through 
some  kind  of  special  pleading.  The  point  is  rather,  I  think, 
that  some  literary  masterpieces  clearly  do  have  these  moral 
patterns  as  their  predominant  reality,  but  that  it  is  (at  the 
present  stage  of  the  inquiry)  quite  an  open  question  whether 
all  masterpieces  do  so,  and  whether  to  trace  them  is  therefore 
the  one  and  only  method  of  criticism.  It  does  seem,  however, 
that  this  part  of  Crane’s  work  has  real  value  in  proving  that 
much  contemporary  criticism  is  quite  arbitrary,  quite  begs  the 
question;  and  it  may  remind  some  readers  that  we  are  in 
danger  ol  falling  into  criticism  where  moralizing  and  theme¬ 
detecting  have  become  intransigeant  and  mechanical  routines. 
Moreover,  it  would  be  easy  to  find  evidence  in  the  whole  body 
of  Crane’s  work  of  a  much  more  moderate  attitude  than  he 
expresses  in  these  pages  (e.g.  LC,  p.  192,  and  CC,  p.  646,  where 
he  stresses  that  there  is  a  place  for  rival  modes  of  criticism). 

Ill 

What  do  the  Chicago  critics  offer  as  a  positive  critical 
approach?  One  may  answer,  vividly  and  not  quite  innocently, 
by  saying  that  their  positive  approach  is  what  is  suggested  by  a 
certain  quite  distinctive  way  of  reading  a  book.  They  offer  a 
new  ‘How  to  Read’.  We  know  already,  of  course,  that  the  kind 
of  criticism  they  reject  issues  also  from  a  distinctive  way  of 
reading.  Indeed,  this  fact  is  stressed  by  its  champions.  The 
proper  approach  to  Shakespeare,  writes  L.  C.  Knights,  is  ‘an 
exact  and  sensitive  study  [how  but  by  reading?]  of  the  quality 
of  the  verse,  of  the  rhythm  and  imagery,  of  the  controlled 
associations  of  the  words  and  their  emotional  and  intellectual 
force,  in  short  by  an  exact  and  sensitive  study  of  Shakespeare’s 
handling  of  language’  {Explorations,  p.  10;  quoted  by  Crane, 
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LC,  p.  15).  Another  similar  critic,  Mr.  Raymond  Williams* 
directs  us  to  Shakespeare’s  ‘finalized  organization  of  words’, 
to  ‘the  particular  sequence  of  words  which  conveys  an  experi¬ 
ence’  {Drama  from  Ibsen  to  Eliot,  pp.  14,  15).  This  distinctive 
kind  of  reading  (too  familiar  to  need  further  comment)  does 
not,  of  course,  in  any  way  remove  or  even  reduce  the  obligation 
on  a  reader  or  a  critic  to  give  attention  to  the  plot  or  to  the 
characters.  The  only  things  it  definitely  instructs  the  reader  to 
ignore  are  those  things  about  the  contents  of  a  written  work 
which  he  might  learn  about  not  through  its  language  but  from 
some  other  source;  and  what  these  are,  no  one  has  ventured 
to  explain.  On  this  recipe  for  reading  a  work,  therefore,  it 
remains  a  perfectly  open  question  whether  the  characters  of  the 
dramatis  personae,  or  the  plot,  might  in  a  given  case  deserve  our 
chief  attention.  One  begins  to  w’onder  whether  this  whole  mode 
of  criticism  does  not  rest  upon  half-thought-out  foundations.  It 
remains  true,  however,  that  Knights’  or  Williams’  recipe  for 
reading  directs  our  attention  to  many  other  things  besides 
character  or  ‘plot’,  things  which  earlier  criticism  often  ignored 
but  which  do  often  prove  of  great  imp)ortance;  and  herein,  of 
course,  lies  its  great  and  indisputable  value. 

What  of  the  distinctive  mode  of  reading  of  the  Chicago 
critics?  They  are  frequently  referred  to  as  ‘Aristotelian’ 
critics,  but  there  is  no  really  essential  reason  why  they  should 
have  linked  themselves  with  that  philosopher.  It  has  given 
them  an  opportunity  to  stress  how  works  of  literature  are 
wholes  (LC,  pp.  85-6,  etc.),  but  this  is  what  everybody  has 
been  stressing.  It  has  made  them  use  Aristotle’s  distinction 
{Poetics,  Chapter  I)  between  differences  in  imitative  works  of 
means,  objects  and  manners;  but  it  is  perhaps  a  question 
whether  these  tidy  distinctions  have  not  given  some  of  their 
remarks  an  unreal,  or  perhaps  real,  appearance  of  elementari¬ 
ness.  It  has  made  them  draw  attention  to  the  relevance,  for 
understanding  the  nature  of  a  work  of  art,  of  what  Aristotle 
says  in  The  Parts  of  Animals  about  the  distinctiveness  of  a  couch, 
or  in  the  De  Anima  of  an  axe;  but  these  partial  parallels,  though 
(rather  to  one’s  surprise)  genuinely  illuminating,  are  by  no 
means  irreplaceably  so.  To  be  able  to  point  to  Aristotle’s 
distinction  between  literary  kinds  has  perhaps  helped  their 
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argument;  but  against  this  must  be  set  their  perfectly  explicit 
and  indeed  perfectly  necessary  admission  (Crane,  LC,  p.  65;  \ 

Olson,  CC,  p.  558)  that  the  number  of  the  kinds  is  indefinitely  t 

large,  and  that  the  writer  creates  the  new  kind  in  advance  of  t 

its  differentiation  by  the  critic.  They  certainly  draw  more  j 

essentially  on  Aristotle  in  their  insistence  that  the  principle  of  j 

individual  order  in  a  work  is  somehow  connected  with  its  ' 
cause\  but  this  might  have  been  taken  from  Coleridge  —  indeed,  | 
Crane  quotes  Coleridge’s  distinction  between  poetry  and  prose  1 
‘in  consequence  of  a  different  object  being  proposed’  (CC,  p.  I 
87)  —  and,  moreover,  it  proves  to  be  an  assertion  by  no  means 
entirely  free  from  obscurity. 

I  have  stil  1,  however,  to  suggest  the  distinctive  mode  of  reading  | 
which  underlies  the  critical  work  of  the  Chicago  school.  It  is  1 
that  at  any  rate  one  legitimate  and  significant  way  to  read  a  . 
work  is  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and  advance  page  by  page  to 
the  end.  Further,  these  critics  argue  that  with  a  good  book  the 
ensuing  experience  is  of  a  wholly  individual,  a  unique  sequence 
of  interests,  sympathies,  concerns,  excitements  and  the  rest, 
which  (whatever  their  objects)  have  it  as  their  essential  i 
characteristic  to  be  sequential,  to  be  aroused  and  then  subse-  |  „ 

quently  to  be  resolved.  Finally,  the  essence  of  this  kind  of  I 
experience  is  that  it  should  be  a  kind  of  pleasure,  in  a  way  that  ^ 
it  is  not  of  the  essence  of  reading  a  work  of  say  geography  that 
it  should  be  a  pleasure,  because  it  is  of  the  essence  of  this  kind 
of  reading  that  it  should  be  informative,  and  if  the  geographer 
so  organizes  his  work  that  it  is  also  a  sequence  of  excited  and 
then  resolved  interests,  that  is  because  he  is  an  artistically- 
inclined  geographer  who  is  embellishing  his  book  in  an  inciden-  ‘ 
tal  and  perhaps  even  embarrassing  manner.  This  is  a  not  wholly 
innocent  account,  of  course,  simply  because  it  is  not  an  account  j 
of  one  way  to  read  a  book  at  all.  It  just  is  how  people  do  read. 

It  is,  one  is  inclined  to  say,  the  way.  It  is  a  vastly  more  central 
and  significant  conception  than  that  of  reading  by  turning  to  and 
fro  the  pages  of  a  book  (one  we  have  already  read  the  Chicago  1 
way  several  times)  in  order  to  complete  a  ‘spatial  analysis’  or  e 
to  find  out  what  words  ‘take  up’  or  ‘anticipate’  others.  It  ought,  e 
seemingly,  to  sweep  the  board  with  the  criticism  of  its  oppo-  f  i 
nents.  Why  it  does  not  do  so  will  prove  a  vital  question.  t 
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The  central  claim  of  these  critics  is  thus  not  simply  that 
written  works  are  wholes,  but  that  they  are  unique  wholes  and 
therefore  require  and  justify  a  unique  approach.  This  seems 
to  be  the  point  behind  Crane’s  reference  to  ‘the  forming 
principle  or  immediate  shaping  cause  of  structure  in  individual 
poems’  (LC,  p.  140),  and  behind  Olson’s 


Epic,  tragedy,  and  comedy  .  .  .  are  ordered,  not  to  a 
doctrine,  but  to  a  plot.  A  plot  is  not  a  string  of  incidents, 
but  a  system  of  incidents  so  constructed  as  to  give  us  a  specific 
pleasure  by  arousing  and  allaying  our  emotions  ...  It  does  not 
engage  our  interest  and  emotions  in  particulars  of  the 
action  in  order  to  instruct  us  generally;  on  the  contrary, 
it  instructs  us  about  particulars  of  the  characters  and 
actions  in  the  poem  in  order  to  engage  our  emotions  and 
interest  in  behalf  of  these  very  characters  and  actions  (CC, 
p.  67,  my  italics;  compare  also  an  explicit  passage  by 
Keast,  CC,  p.  127). 

It  seems  also  the  point  of  Crane’s  reference  to  ‘the  emotional 
“working  or  power”  ’  which  is  the  ‘controlling  form’  of  a  poem 
or  book  (LC,  p.  159),  as  he  amplifies  this  in  his  essay  on  Tom 
Jones,  demanding  a  criticism  which 

takes  the  form  of  the  plot  as  its  starting  point  and  then 
inquires  how  far  and  in  what  way  its  peculiar  power  is 
maximized  by  the  writer’s  invention  and  development  of 
episodes,  his  step-by-step  rendering  of  the  characters  of  his 
people,  his  use  and  elaboration  of  thought,  his  handling  of 
diction  and  imagery,  and  his  decisions  as  to  the  order, 
method,  scale,  and  point  of  view  of  his  representation  (CC, 
p.  623,  my  italics). 

These  remarks  are  useful.  Far  as  one  might  be  from  accepting 
every  detail  of  their  formulation,  they  equip  critics  to  draw  an 
essential  distinction:  that  between  the  religious,  ethical, 
mythical  or  philosophical  concepts  and  attitudes  which  may  be 
traced  in  a  work  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  running  preoccupation 
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of  the  reader's  interests  as  he  goes  through  the  work  following  its  ■ 
central  organization  of  excited  and  resolved  concerns  on  the  ■ 
other.  Surely  there  is  little  doubt  that  ethical  or  indeed  any  _ 
other  kind  of  material  may  be  present  in  a  work  which  never-  | 
theless  gives  that  material  an  entirely  subordinated  place,  and  | 
merely  exploits  it  in  the  service  of  other  interests.  Examples  of  ^ 
treating  this  subordinated  material  as  the  main  centre  of  interest 
could  be  found,  perhaps,  in  recent  discussions  of  Sir  Gawain 
and  the  Green  Knight,  and  perhaps  also  of  Measure  for  Measure. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  in  other  works  these  matters  do  not 
genuinely  predominate.  Nor,  in  arguing  against  the  analytical 
method  used  to  excess,  ought  one  to  forget  the  hard  fight 
which  had  to  be  fought  to  get  it  used  at  all,  and  the  valuable  _ 
results  which  it  has  achieved.  I 

It  is  this  insistence  upon  the  idea  that  a  work  has  as  its  I 
central  organizing  principle  what  is  essentially  a  principle  of 
sequence,  that  leads  for  example  to  the  shrewd  remarks  of  1 
Crane  and  Maclean  on  Shakespearean  tragedies  (LC,  p.  170;  I 
CC,  p.  601).  But  now  comes  the  crux.  One  cannot  easily  | 
extract,  either  from  Crane’s  own  work,  or  from  that  of  his 
colleagues,  a  quite  explicit  account  of  what  this  ‘working  or 
power’  is  like.  Crane  insists  that  criticism  ought  to  trace  not  ■ 
merely  the  signs  of  order  in  a  work  but  the  cause  in  an  individual 
poern  from  which  that  order  springs  (LC,  p.  145).  At  one  point 
he  implies  that  criticism  ought  to  receive  ‘some  sort  of  verifica¬ 
tion  in  terms  of  what  was  actually  put  into  the  poems  by  their 
poets’  (LC,  p.  33).  Elsewhere  he  writes  that  ‘the  problem,  in 
any  given  poem,  is  what  actually  was,  for  its  poet,  the  primary 
intuition  of  form  which  enabled  him  to  synthesize  his  materials 
into  an  ordered  whole’  (LC,  p.  146).  Elsewhere  again  he 
admits  the  unanswerable  force  of  ‘the  common  objection  to  ! 
criticism  based  on  “intention”  ’,  and  states  that  the  only 
relevant  sense  of ‘intention’  must  be  ‘the  hypothesized  form’  of  a 
work.  One  would  suppose,  then,  that  ‘intention’  was  a  construct 
in  the  critic’s  mind  out  of  what  the  work  itself  was  like,  had 
Crane  not  just  written  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  ‘saying 
that  [the  poet]  must  have  intended  to  write  this  work  because  : 
tliis  is  what  he  had  written’  (LC,  p.  182).  Finally  (LC,  p.  166) 
he  says: 
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The  question  ...  is  primarily  one  of  fact  and  cause  .  .  . 
answered,  for  a  given  work,  when  we  have  made  intelligible 
as  we  can  the  fashion  in  which  its  material  elements  .  .  . 
are  made  to  function  in  relation  to  a  formal  whole  .  .  .  the 
actual  final  cause  of  its  composition.  By  ‘actual  final 
cause’  I  mean  simply  a  cause  without  the  assumption  of 
which  [the  presence  and  order  of  the  parts]  cannot  be 
adequately  understood  .  .  .  hence  the  causes  that  centrally 
concern  us  are  the  internal  causes  of  which  the  only 
sufficient  evidence  is  the  work  itself  as  a  completed 
product  (LC,  p.  1 66). 

How  this  hyp>othesized  cause  of  order  is  a  cause  at  all,  or  how 
tracing  it  is  anything  other  than  tracing  the  signs  of  it  and  the 
inter-relations  between  them,  seem  to  me  to  be  nice  philoso¬ 
phical  problems  which  I  shall  certainly  not  attempt  to  solve. 
But  that  this  part  (of  course  the  crucial  part)  of  the  theory  has 
not  been  put  quite  explicitly  does  not  mean  that  it  could  not 
be  so  put;  one  inclines  rather  to  suppose  that  it  could. 

IV 

Unfortunately,  one  cannot  do  much  to  clear  one’s  mind 
about  the  Chicago  theories  by  turning  to  see  how  they  work 
out  in  practice;  for  by  contrast  with  their  history,  theory,  and 
criticism  of  criticism,  these  critics  have  written  very  little 
criticism  proper,  and  what  they  have  written  is  disappointing. 
It  is  unfair  to  assert  this  without  proper  argument;  but  I  do  so 
(noting,  at  the  same  time,  the  many  subtle  and  interesting 
points  which  do  occur  in  their  handful  of  critical  essays) 
because  I  think  it  may  perhaps  be  possible  to  identify  the  real 
defect  in  theory  which  has  led  to  the  allegedly  defective  practice. 
I  must  admit  that  the  attempt,  for  an  outsider,  is  a  rash  one. . 

Sometimes  one’s  objection  to  the  practice  would  have  to 
take  the  form  simply  of  claiming  that  the  Chicago  critical 
method  had  not  been  fully  deployed.  This  is  true  for  example 
of  Olson’s  book  on  the  poetry  of  Dylan  Thomas.  Much  of  this 
very  short  work  is  elementary  exegesis  or  comment  of  a  general 
kind.  This  is  welcome  enough,  as  is  any  real  help  in  compre¬ 
hending  Thomas;  and  it  is  certainly  better  done  here  than  it 
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has  been  done  before.  But  the  most  interesting  pages  of  the  } 
book  are  those  on  the  ‘altarwise  by  owl-light’  sonnets,  where 
Olson  has  shown  in  detail  how  this  sequence  attempts  to  treat  . 
of  the  whole  human  situation  through  an  account  of  the  earth’s  ■ 
apparent  seasonal  journey  through  the  constellations.  His 
remarkable  discussion  makes  the  whole  sequence  clear;  to  me, 
for  the  first  time.  But,  exhausted  perhaps  by  these  unprece-  | 
dented  exegetical  labours,  Olson  has  not  brought  out  the  real 
upshot  of  his  discovery:  which  is,  that  Thomas  wrote  these 
poems  in  what  was  quite  literally  a  code,  and  that  the  critic  has 
now  (with  the  help  of  Flammarion’s  The  Wonders  of  the  Heavens) 
broken  it.  But,  in  terms  of  the  Chicago  theory,  it  is  to  say  the 
least  of  it  very  much  a  question  whether  this  code,  with  its 
fake  gentleman  and  bagpipe-breasted  ladies  and  the  rest, 
comes  anywhere  near  to  a  full  development  of  the  ‘peculiar 
sequence  of  emotions’  which  we  might  have  from  the  organizing 
principle  of  the  poem  and  its  six-fold  symbolism.  It  is  very  i 
much  in  question,  on  the  Chicago  critics’  own  terms;  but  it  is  |- 
not  a  question  which  Olson  raises.  . 

‘Peculiar  sequence  of  emotions.’  It  is  Crane’s  phrase  (LC,  p.  f 
179),  but  the  notion  that  this  is  the  final  outcome  of  reading  a  | 
work  of  literature  seems  common  to  these  critics.  Olson  puts  | 
this  view  plainly  enough  (CC,  p.  554),  and  in  doing  so  speaks 
of  emotion  specifically  as  the  end-product  of  literature,  and  of 
emotions  as  mental  pains,  pleasures,  or  impulses.  Another 
relevant  passage  is  by  Maclean  (CC,  p.  598):  ‘We  may  ask  for  ! 
many  other  things  from  poems  [besides  emotions]  —  biographi¬ 
cal  information,  or  political  or  theological  wisdom  —  but,  in 
making  any  of  these  further  requests,  we  should  recognize  that 
we  are  asking  for  what  only  certain  good  poems  give,  and  then 
generally  not  so  well  as  something  else.’  Maclean  then  brings 
the  point  out  into  the  open  by  referring  to  ‘a  high  order  of 
distinctive  pleasures'  (my  italics)  as  ‘what  is  here  taken  as  |{ 
ultimate  in  poetry’.  That  such  views  have  a  current  timeliness 
has  perhaps  by  now  transpired;  but  surely  they  are  incomplete. 
One  thing  that  we  ask  for  from  literature  is  a  heightened,  an 
unusually  comprehensive  vision  of  an  imagined  situation  or  a 
train  of  events;  and  this  vision  (which  can  certainly  not  be 
analysed  away  merely  into  emotions)  may  well  be  something 
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that  all  true  literature  provides,  and  it  is  certainly  not  done 
better  in  some  other  kind  of  writing.  We  feel,  to  put  it  briefly, 
because  we  grasp.  To  interpret  the  experience  of  reading  as  a 
sequence  wholly  or  even  primarily  of  emotions  is  a  dangerous 
simplification.  If  I  am  right  in  seeing  this  as  a  Chicago  ten¬ 
dency,  then  it  is  very  noteworthy  that  it  is  the  exact  converse  of 
the  error  —  attention  only  to  the  intellectual  side  of  literary 
communication  —  which  Crane  detected  in  Brooks  (see  above. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  source  of  what  looks  like  a  plainer  error 
still. 

This  comes  out  in  Crane’s: 


What  distinguishes  all  the  more  developed  forms  of 
imitative  literature  is  that .  .  .  they  give  us  plots  of  which 
the  effects  derive  in  a(n)  .  .  .  immediate  way  from  the 
particular  ethical  qualities  manifested  in  their  agents’ 
actions  and  thoughts  .  .  .  When  this  is  the  case  we  cannot 
help  becoming  .  .  .  emotionally  involved;  for  some  of  the  characters 
we  wish  good,  for  others  ill,  and,  depending  on  our  inferences 
as  to  the  events,  we  feel  hope  or  fear,  pity  or  satisfaction 
(CC,  p.  621,  my  italics). 


and  it  comes  out  also  when  Olson  writes: 

The  basis  of  our  emotions  towards  art  may  be  explained  as 
follows:  We  feel  some  emotion,  some  form  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  because  our  desires  are  frustrated  or  satisfied;  we 
feel  the  desires  because  we  are  friendly  or  hostile  to,  or 
favour  or  do  not  favour,  the  characters  set  before  us  .  .  . 
and  we  are  friendly  or  hostile  to  the  characters  because 
of  their  ethical  traits;  in  brief,  we  side  with  the  good  against 
the  bad  or  . . .  with  the  oppressed  against  the  oppressor  .  .  . 
etc.  (CC,  p.  555,  my  italics). 

‘The  basis  of  our  emotions  towards  art’,  one  is  inclined  to  reply, 
may  by  no  means  be  so  explained.  To  speak  in  this  way  is  to 
speak  of  those  who  boo  the  stage  villian  and  cheer  the  hero. 
There  are  certainly  readers  whose  emotions  stop  here;  but  we 
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do  not  normally  think  that  they  grasp  either  the  seriousness,  or 
the  potentiality  for  giving  enjoyment,  of  the  literary  masterpiece. 
No  doubt  the  same  reactions,  controlled  and  qualified,  may 
still  be  traced  in  those  who  comprehend  what  is  going  on  in  a 
great  work  of  literature;  but  they  are  at  least  as  far  from  what  is 
central  in  one’s  experience  of  literature  as  tracing  imagery, 
patterns  or  the  last  refinements  of  verbal  complexity.  There  is 
no  simple  sense  in  which  our  desires  are  frustrated  when 
Desdemona  is  killed  or  Oedipus  found  out,  or  satisfied  when 
the  traitor  Macbeth  is  beheaded.  We  do  not  ‘side  with’  Lear 
in  that  we  ‘wish  good’  to  him  in  the  shape  of  military  victory 
or  the  rescue  of  Cordelia.  So  far  as  these  things  go,  our  sym* 
pathy  for  the  characters  somehow  co-exists  with  a  detachment 
in  which  we  accept  —  no,  more  than  that,  we  demand  — 
whatever  is  brought  by  the  ‘fable’  in  its  entirety.  Our  emotions 
of  concern  for  the  individual  characters  help  to  make  p>ossible 
other  and  more  important  emotions,  those  which  come  directly 
through  comprehension  and  contemplation,  as  we  grasp  the 
total  reality  which  is  the  tide  of  events  carried  through  to  its 
finality.  From  a  great  literary  work  we  receive  insight,  illumin¬ 
ation,  richer  comprehension  of  what  existence  may  bring;  it  is 
only  in  our  coming  to  possess  these  things,  which  are  cognitive 
things,  that  we  may  enjoy  the  more  impersonally  directed 
emotions  which  transpire  from  them.  What  I  am  saying  may 
almost  be  said  by  means  of  Crane’s  own  words:  ‘The  peculiar 
power  of  any  plot  .  .  .,  as  it  unfolds,  is  a  result  of  our  state  of 
knowledge  at  any  p>oint  in  complex  interaction  with  our  desires 
for  the  characters’  (CC,  p.  622).  But  the  knowledge  is  other, 
and  the  complex  interaction  vastly  more  complex,  than  he 
seems  to  have  meant. 

The  end  of  an  article  is  not  the  place  to  pursue  these  points; 
but  one  may  venture  the  suggestion  that  they  could  be  pursued 
to  the  disadvantage,  and  also  to  the  advantage  of  the  Chicago 
critics.  In  the  first  place,  it  looks  as  if  in  tracing  the  g^o^^•th 
and  resolution  of  this  more  extended  sort  of  comprehension  and 
insight,  one  would  find  that  in  order  to  complete  even  the 
Chicago  critics’  kind  of  inquiry,  one  was  obliged  to  give 
attention  to  imagery',  general  poetic  texture,  and  the  themes 
that  emerge  therefrom,  after  the  manner  of  the  Chicago 
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critics’  main  opponents.  In  the  second  place,  however,  to  give 
these  matters  their  due  weight  would  so  greatly  extend  the 
scope  and  power  of  the  Chicago  critics’  search  into  the  unique 
sequential  experience  of  the  given  work,  that  there  might  then 
be  no  need  for  them  to  say  (as  Crane  modestly  does  say)  that 
their  method  is  ‘better  adapted  ...  to  the  appreciation  of 
success  or  failure  in  individual  works  than  it  is  to  the  making 
of  comparative  judgments  based  on  criteria  of  literary  ‘great¬ 
ness’  or  ‘seriousness’  that  transcend  differences  of  kind’  (CC,  p. 
646) ;  which  if  correct  is  an  admission  of  no  mean  importance. 

These  critics  are  difficult  writers.  I  should  not  be  surprised, 
on  further  acquaintance  with  what  they  have  written,  to  find 
that  incomplete  understanding  of  it  has  caused  me  here  to  do 
them  either  less,  or  more,  than  justice.  To  discover,  though, 
that  their  work  does  not  have  a  real,  provocative  interest, 
would  indeed  be  a  surprise. 
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CymbelitUy  edited  by  J.  M.  Nosworthy,  i8s. 

King  Henry  V,  edited  by  J.  H.  Walter,  15s. 

Titus  Andronicus,  edited  by  J.  C.  Maxwell,  i8s. 

Love's  Labour's  Lost,  edited  by  Richard  David,  1 5s. 

Macbeth,  edited  by  Kenneth  Muir,  12s.  6d. 

The  Tempest,  edited  by  Frank  Kermode,  i6s. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  edited  by  M.  R.  Ridley,  18s. 

King  I^ar,  edited  by  Kenneth  Muir,  i8s. 

All  published  by  Methuen,  in  the  revised  Arden  Shakespeare. 
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THE  appearance  of  the  new  Arden  Shakespeare  is  an  event  of  l 
importance.  No  edition,  it  is  likely,  has  been  so  widely  used  as  ' 
the  old  Arden  by  those  who  are  neither  ‘common  readers’  nor  j 
professional  Shakespeareans.  The  former,  if  they  read  Shakes-  * 
peare  at  all,  go  for  editions  in  one  volume  or  for  others,  such 
as  the  Penguin,  with  a  minimum  of  notes  and  critical  apparatus; 
the  latter,  of  course,  browse  through  all  editions,  with  a  saving 
clause  in  favour  of  the  one  which  they  made  themselves  —  or 
hope  to  make,  some  day.  But  for  those  between,  for  ‘the  senior 
pupils  of  schools  and  university'  students’  —  so  the  General  [ 
Editor  visualizes  the  edition’s  public  —  the  Arden  was  the  E 
favoured  choice.  And  not  unwisely:  it  gave  enough  information  i 
(usually)  but  not  too  much  (usually  again) ;  it  was  authoritative  i 
without  being  the  vehicle  for  private  theory-peddling;  its  t 
general  standard  was  high,  though  subject  to  the  ups  and  downs  ' 
inevitable  in  any  work  ‘by  various  hands’.  In  its  new  version,  | 
to  judge  by  the  volumes  which  have  so  far  appeared,  it  will  i 
hold  its  position. 

! 

It  is  going  to  be  newer  than  originally  planned.  For  the  first  ^ 
intention  was  to  leave  the  text  as  it  had  been,  ‘except  for  obvious 
and  agreed  errors',  and  to  keep  the  original  lay-out  of  pagci 
‘Obvious  and  agreed’:  that  optimism  was  soon  found 
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unwarranted.  No  one  could  agree  on  what  was  obvious;  the  old 
‘Cambridge’  text  (which  all  the  old  editors  had  agreed  to, 
though  some  of  them  with  reluctance)  had  to  be  abandoned; 
each  editor  of  each  new  volume  is  responsible  for  his  text,  as 
well  as  for  the  rest.  Hence  ‘what  had  begun  as  a  revision 
became  a  new  edition’ :  strictly  speaking,  a  series  of  new  editions. 
We  are  clearly,  in  matters  Shakespearean,  in  a  fine  state  of 
flux. 


This  reviewer  is  not  competent  to  mind  his  F’s  and  Q,’s.  But 
from  the  textual  shiftings  one  point  emerges  which  is  of  interest 
to  literary  criticism.  It  is  clear  that  the  original  texts  are  looked 
on  with  far  less  suspicion  than  they  were  some  fifty  years  ago. 
Muir’s  Macbeth,  compared  with  his  predecessor’s  (Cuning- 
ham’s),  is  typical;  it  makes  ‘several  hundred  small  alterations’, 
most  of  which  are  returns  to  F  i;  it  affirms  that  there  are 
far  fewer  ‘interpolations  and  additions’  than  Cuningham  had 
thought;  it  is  at  the  opposite  pole  from  Cuningham’s  confident 
Victorian  denunciations:  ‘The  unthinking  reader,  who  never 
perhaps  looks  at  an  introduction  or  note,  is  allowed  by  editors 
and  publishers  to  go  on  reading  the  adulterating  trash  as  if 
it  sprang  from  Shakespeare’s  lawful  parentage.’  The  thinking 
reader,  who  does  look  at  the  introduction  and  notes  of  the  new 
edition,  will  find  the  bastards  legitimized.  And  what  is  notable 
is  that  both  editors  reject  or  accept,  essentially,  for  literary,  not 
for  textual  reasons.  Cuningham  rejected  the  ‘King’s  Evil’ 
scene  as  ‘merely  excrescent  on  the  action  of  the  play’  and  the 
scene  of  the  sergeant’s  report  for  the  sake  of  its  bombastic 
rhetoric;  Muir  accepts  the  first  as  being  part  of  the  play’s 
spiritual  meaning  (the  good  King,  to  balance  the  evil)  and  the 
second  as  a  deliberate  exercise  in  the  style  of  epic  narrative. 
Both  can  find  secondary  reasons;  but  secondary  they  clearly 
are.  Cjmbeline  shows  the  same.  The  old  (Dowden)  rejected 
almost  all  of  Posthumus’s  vision  in  the  last  act,  and  did  so,  like 
Cuningham,  in  a  style  of  enviable  confidence:  ‘I  find  it  hard  to 
understand  how  any  reader  who  possesses  a  feeling  for  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  thought,  imagination,  diction,  or  versification  can 
ascribe  to  him  these  verses,  which  are  made  of  wood  that  has  no 
resonance.’  The  new  (Nosworthy)  accepts  all  of  the  vision. 
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and  his  clinching  reason  is  that  he  finds,  without  it,  the  meaning 
of  the  play  to  be  incomplete.  ‘It  is,  perhaps,  the  necessity  of 
the  Vision  which,  when  all  else  has  been  said,  argues  most 
powerfully  for  its  authenticity  .  .  .  the  resolution  of  discords  is 
the  result  of  supernatural  intervention  .  .  .  fundamentally 
an  artistic  and  noble  conception.’ 

What  emerges  from  both  is  much  more  than  a  difference 
about  the  reliability  of  a  text;  it  is  a  disagreement  about  the 
nature  and  method  of  a  poet.  And  what  is  the  disagreement? 
A  shift  from  the  Aristotelian  to  the  Plato nist;  from  seeing  the 
work  primarily  as  a  play  to  seeing  it  primarily  as  a  poem;  from 
looking  first  at  what  the  characters  do  (Cuningham’s  ‘excres¬ 
cent  on  the  action  of  the  play’)  to  looking  first  at  what  the  work 
says;  from  thinking  of  each  play  singly,  as  a  work  by  itself,  to 
thinking  of  it  as  a  member  of  a  series,  a  part  of  a  pattern. 
The  last  difference  is  perhaps  the  most  important.  We  are  all 
the  heirs  of  Edmond  Malone:  I  suppose  his  pioneer  essay 
An  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Order  in  which  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare 
were  vuritten,  which  was  published  in  1778,  has  some  claim  to  be 
called  the  most  decisive  turning-point  in  Shakespearean 
criticism.  For  until  the  order  of  the  plays  w'as  established,  no 
one  could  even  begin  to  trace  a  Shakespearean  development; 
hence  for  Johnson  each  play  presents  itself  to  his  scrutiny 
separate  and  self-contained;  his  insight  is  blinkered  (if  you 
like),  or  kept  sane  (if  you  prefer),  by  his  lack  of  any  theory  of 
his  author’s  development.  But  since  Malone,  we  have  all  been 
industrious  tracers  of  patterns  in  the  carpet;  moreover,  the 
patterns  at  present  in  fashion  are  made  from  the  writings  alone, 
from  the  words  of  the  writings  alone:  not,  as  our  grandfathers 
made  them,  from  the  writings  and  the  writer  together.  Shakes¬ 
peare  the  autobiographer  is  out  of  favour;  comment  such  as 
this  (from  Morton  Luce’s  introduction  to  the  old  Arden 
Tempest)  provokes  in  most  of  us  an  irritated  incredulity  —  we 
find  it  too  simple,  too  sentimental:  ‘.  .  .  and  therefore  Shakes¬ 
peare  continues:  “I  will  see  you  all  happy;  I’ll  retire  me  to  my 
Milan,  where  Every  third  thought  shall  be  my  grave.”  ’ 
Kermode,  the  new  Tempest  editor,  finds  that  approach  ‘incom¬ 
patible  with  his  own’;  almost  all  of  us  will  agree. 
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What  is  the  relevance  of  this  to  the  textual  changes?  If  you 
think  you  are  beginning  to  see  a  pattern,  if  you  are  quite 
determined  to  see  a  pattern,  if  you  are  committed  to  seeing  the 
pattern  in  the  words  alone  —  then  you  are  very  anxious  not  to 
lose  any  of  the  words.  The  bottom  is  knocked  out  of  your 
pattern-making  if  parts  of  the  carpet  were  the  work  of  other 
weavers.  Hence,  there  is  a  very  strong  pull  towards  authen¬ 
ticity,  a  very  strong  pull  against  spuriousness;  and  the  scholars, 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  are  pulled  as  strongly  as  the  inter¬ 
preters.  The  ‘disintegrators’  are,  at  present,  thoroughly  dis¬ 
credited;  the  new  Cymbeline's  editor  observes  with  kindly 
tolerance  of  Granville  Barker’s  Preface  to  that  play:  ‘The 
disintegration  theories  which  were  in  the  air  when  it  was 
written  left  him  perplexed  and  over-credulous.’  But  have  those 
theories  really  been  disproved?  Can  they  ever  be  really 
disproved,  could  they  ever  have  been  really  proved?  They  have 
not,  I  should  say,  been  really  disproved,  on  their  own  claimed 
ground  (doubtfully  justified)  of  scientific  argument;  they  have 
simply  been  waved  away,  by  a  graceful  shift  to  a  different 
ground.  Speaking  purely  for  myself,  I  regard  this  as  an 
admirable  procedure,  since  I  have  the  misfortune  to  find  myself 
completely  convinced  by  the  intricacies  of  each  textual  expert, 
when  proving  his  theory,  until  I  study  the  intricacies  of  his  rival 
expert,  proving  the  opposite.  But  it  does  beget  in  me  a  nagging 
doubtfulness.  Does  the  critic-interpreter  come  first,  and  the 
textual  scholar  follow  him?  Or  is  it  the  other  way  round? 
And  which  way  should  it  be? 

Shakespeare  the  autobiographer  is  out  of  court,  for  the 
moment;  works  which  still  stage  him,  such  as  Ivor  Brown’s, 
have  a  pleasantly  period  air.  We  don’t  make  a  biography 
from  the  plays.  But  we  do  make  a  biography  of  the  plays.  We 
substitute  for  a  life  of  Shakespeare’s  experiences  a  life  of  his 
symbols.  Are  we  really  on  surer  ground?  We  cannot,  in 
practice,  make  our  biography-by-symbols  as  pure  as  perhaps 
we  would  like  to.  Shakespeare  the  Man  will  keep  breaking  in 
—  as  Kermode  in  the  new  Tempest  is  constrained  to  admit.  ‘For 
my  part,  I  speak  unrepentantly  of  his  intentions,  though  I  am 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  “intentionalism”.’  The  defence  of 
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biography-by-symbol  is  presumably  that  it  is  at  least  based  on  ^  c 
something  solid,  on  the  written  works,  whose  real  existence  —  a 
if  not  whose  authenticity  —  no  one  can  deny.  But  look  at  it  as  1 

it  is  practised,  and  the  defence  is  not  so  impressive;  for  it  soon  p 

becomes  apparent  that  what  is  drawn  from  those  real  works  is  r 
just  as  prone  to  the  building  of  vast  structures  on  tiny  and  shaky  I 
foundations  as  any  deductions  drawn  from  Anne  Hathaway 
or  Mr.  W.  H.  There  is  certainly  a  Bloody  Child  in  Macbeth, 
and  a  bear  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  and  the  word  ‘nothing’  in 
Lear;  but  only  the  very  naive  will  credit  that  what  is  ‘seen’  in 
those  undeniable  facts  is  ‘there’  as  surely  as  that  the  facts 
themselves  are  on  the  printed  page  and  the  printed  page  is  in 
our  hands.  Yet  that  claim  is  made. 

I 

The  shift  here  has  been  from  seeing  the  process  by  which 
Shakespeare  the  person  was  turned  into  Shakespeare  his  works 
as  something  easy  and  comprehensible,  life  direct  to  plays, 
simple  and  visible  as  the  making  of  omelette  out  of  raw  eggs,  to 
seeing  it  as  something  complex  and  virtually  unknowable,  like 
the  turning  by  an  electronic  machine  of  a  mass  of  figures  into  i 
a  single  result.  What  goes  on  inside  the  machine  only  the  c 

Interpreter  knows.  That  formula  —  simple  to  complex  —  will  r 

cover  many  things  in  which  new  Arden  differs  from  old.  It  will  p 
cover  what  we  think,  compared  with  what  our  forebears  I 
thought,  of  the  Shakespearean  religion  and  morality.  We  arc  I 
readier  than  they  were  to  see  the  plays  as  Christian  works;  c 
much  less  ready  to  see  their  author  as  a  Christian  preacher.  c 
What  might  be  termed  the  We  Arise  From  school  (‘We  Arise  e 
From  the  perusal  of .  .  .  purified,  ennobled,  refreshed  .  .  .’)  has 
vanished  from  the  land;  no  one  writes  as  the  editor  of  the  old 
Arden  Titus  wrote.  ‘What  impure  woman’,  he  asks  sternly, 
and  you  know  at  once  he  is  sure  of  his  answer,  ‘does  not  quail 
under  Hamlet’s  reproof  of  Gertrude,  or  feel  abashed  in  the 
presence  of  Isabel  and  Imogen?’  But  we,  who  are  neither 
so  confident  that  we  know  an  impure  woman  when  we  see  her, 
nor  so  certain  of  the  immediately  medicinal  effects  of  a  dose  of 
literature  in  general  or  Shakespeare  in  particular,  put  our 
views  of  his  moral  effect  more  cautiously  in  one  way,  more  i 


largely  in  another.  ‘The  play  is  about  damnation’,  says  Muir 
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of  Macbeth:  that,  I  think,  would  not  have  been  said  fifty  years 
ago.  Its  assumption  that  the  play  is  in  essence  theological  is  a 
basic  assumption  for  most  of  us;  our  predecessors  would  not, 
perhaps,  have  denied  it  if  you  had  put  it  to  them,  but  they  would 
not,  spontaneously,  have  put  it  to  themselves.  So  in  the  old 
Lear  and  the  new.  Craig  in  the  former  writes  this: 

...  a  scene  ‘dark  as  hell’  is  portrayed,  yet  out  of  the  very 
depths  of  its  central  darkness.  Love,  ardent  and  uncon¬ 
querable,  asserts  itself  like  a  diamond  which,  in  the  very 
darkest  recesses  of  the  mine,  shines  out  illumining  the 
blackest  depths  with  fervid  and  unquenchable  splendour! 

Muir  in  the  new  Lear  writes  this: 

Shakespeare  remains  in  the  background;  but  he  shows  us 
his  pagan  characters  groping  their  way  towards  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  values  traditional  in  his  society. 

And  perhaps  the  two  are  saying  the  same  —  but  what  a 
difference  in  tone!  What  a  drop  from  the  fervid  exclamation- 
mark  of  the  pulpit,  presenting  Shakespeare  as  a  Victorian 
prophet,  to  the  calm  full-stop  of  the  lecture-room,  presenting 
him  as  a  twentieth-century  history  don!  We  are  cooler  in  tone, 
but  scarcely  more  sceptical:  in  some  ways,  indeed,  more 
credulous.  It  is  true  that  no  one  nowadays,  I  suppose,  would 
deploy  against  the  disintegrators  the  pleasing  argument  of  the 
editor  of  the  old  Titus: 

I  have  never  seen  it  remarked,  though  the  fact  seems 
obvious  enough,  that  the  scepticism  with  regard  to  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  authorship  of  the  works  at  one  time  universally 
attributed  to  him,  is  part  of  that  general  sceptical  move¬ 
ment  or  wave  which  has  landed  us  first  in  the  so-called 
‘Higher  Criticism’  in  matters  of  Religion,  and  finally  in 
Agnosticism  itself. 

And  yet  I  don’t  know:  with  the  present  intellectual  prestige  of 
the  so-called  ‘Higher  Fundamentalism’,  we  may  yet  find  such 
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arguments  in  action,  though  dressed  in  a  different  mode.  And 
perhaps  Mr.  Baildon,  on  his  own  terms,  was  right:  it  may  be 
no  coincidence  that  the  prince  of  the  disintegrators,  J.  M. 
Robertson,  was  a  militant  rationalist  of  a  kind  now  (alas!) 
virtually  extinct  save  in  the  department  of  psychology  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  while  the  prince  of  the  mystical 
interpreters,  Wilson  Knight,  is  really  a  writer  about  religion: 
not  a  critic  at  all  —  as  he  frankly  admits  —  but  a  Seer.  His 
immense  influence  —  to  which  the  new  Ardens  bear  striking 
testimony  —  has  worked  in  a  way  curiously  coinciding  with, 
though  quite  independent  from,  a  shift  in  historical  viewpoint. 
For  just  as  he  presents  a  Shakespeare  who  is,  like  himself, 
essentially  a  religious  writer,  a  Christian  but  not  a  Martin 
Tupper,  so  w'e  see  both  the  Elizabethans  and  the  greatest 
Elizabethan  as  more  theological,  more  difficult,  more  serious, 
more  worried  and  more  medieval,  than  our  forebears  saw 
them. 

I  think,  myself,  that  this  view  is  truer  than  the  old;  but  I 
must  confess  to  some  qualms  about  its  direct  applicability  to 
the  plays.  We  do  tend  to  make  our  Shakespeare  remarkably 
academic  and  knowledgeable,  remarkably  aware  of  his  age’s 
true  meaning  and  in  astonishingly  close  agreement  with  our¬ 
selves  on  the  nature  of  that  meaning.  Muir  says  of  Lear.  ‘The 
play  is  not,  as  some  of  our  grandfathers  believed,  pessimistic 
and  pagan:  it  is  rather  an  attempt  to  provide  an  answer  to  the 
undermining  of  traditional  ideas  by  the  new  philosophy  that 
called  all  in  doubt.’  Are  we  to  think  that  ‘attempt’,  in  the  play, 
was  conscious?  Lear,  it  may  be  argued,  is  a  play  of  intense 
solemnity,  to  which  such  comment  is  not  inappropriate;  but 
my  doubts  rise  to  open  rebellion  when  Walter,  editing  the  new 
Henry  V,  sees  Falstaff  ‘as  a  corrupt  flatterer  [who]  stands  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  divinely  ordained  political  order’;  when 
he  claims  that  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Katharine  is  presented 
as  one  that  ‘seals  the  union  of  two  Christian  countries  with 
momentous  possibilities  for  Christendom  then  divided  by 
schism’;  and  when  he  offers  us  a  Henry  ‘every  bit  as  dedicated 
as  is  “pius  Aeneas”  to  follow  the  divine  plan  of  a  transcendent 
God’.  It  is  not  that  I  deny  the  possibility  of  extracting  such 
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portentous  lessons  from  a  careful  —  perhaps  too  careful  — 
reading  of  the  texts;  I  query  the  vast  remoteness  of  those  lessons 
from  the  actualities  of  an  audience’s  experience.  If  Shakes¬ 
peare  had  intended  his  Falstaff  to  be  taken  thus,  would  he  have 
made  him  so  attractive  not  merely  to  the  Prince  but  also  to  the 
audience,  would  he  have  so  constructed  his  plays  that  virtually 
every  spectator’s,  and  every  reader’s,  natural  and  spontaneous 
reaction  is  to  favour  the  ‘corrupt  flatterer’  and  not  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  ‘divinely  ordained  political  order’?  If  he  had 
meant  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Katharine  to  convey  in 
practice  the  meaning  suggested,  would  he  have  presented  the 
wooing  as  he  does,  with  a  cynical  best-seller  blend  of  the 
hearty,  the  sentimental,  and  the  bawdy?  And  couldn’t  he  have 
made  his  ‘pius  Aeneas’  a  figure  somewhat  less  dubious  in  effect, 
a  little  less  likely  to  provoke  the  hostile  reactions  which  in  fact, 
on  too  many  persons,  he  does,  it  seems,  provoke?  The  gap  is 
too  great,  between  natural  response  and  extracted  theory.  It 
poses  a  hopeless  series  of  alternatives.  Either  Shakespeare  did 
not  have  those  intentions;  or,  if  he  did,  he  singularly  failed  to 
bring  them  out  in  his  own  chosen  and  mastered  medium  of  the 
popular  playhouse;  or  the  audience  of  that  playhouse  were 
gifted  with  unbelievable  perceptiveness,  enabling  them  to  take 
things  at  a  hearing  which  we  can  take  only  from  several 
readings  of  painful  minuteness;  or  Shakespeare  aimed  his  plays 
not  only  at  careless  hearers  but  also  at  careful  readers,  which 
supposition  meets  the  unanswerable  objection  that  he  never 
even  bothered  to  see  to  the  proper  collecting  and  printing  of 
his  works;  or,  last  and  worst  of  all,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
that  confession  of  critical  defeat,  the  unconscious  intention. 

Where  we  have  failed  is  in  letting  our  historical  sense  run 
away  with  us  in  one  direction,  and  desert  us  in  another.  We 
have  studied  the  Elizabethan  mind  with  more  care  and 
analysed  it,  I  believe,  with  greater  insight  than  our  forebears 
achieved;  but  when  we  bring  our  knowledge  to  bear  on  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  we  forget  to  allow  for  the  distortions, 
opportunisms,  improvisations  and  sheer  accidents  imposed 
from  without,  which  cannot  but  interfere  —  sometimes  bene¬ 
ficially,  sometimes  not,  but  always  unpredictably  —  with  the 
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the  necessary  completion  to  an  effectively  asserted  thesis  —  at 
least,  according  to  the  tradition  of  disputation,  to  which  C.  S. 
Lewis  undoubtedly  belongs.  The  rival  school  believes  that,  if 
arguments  cannot  be  invulnerable,  they  should  at  least  be 
made  unattackable,  hidden  within  meticulous  data  or  allusions; 
factual  scholarship  need  not  be  disputed,  merely  corrected;  the 
precise  departure  from  previous  critical  evaluations  should  be 
left  vague;  in  short,  where  there  is  a  point  of  view,  it  is  best 
protected  by  not  being  explained  properly.  C.  S.  Lewis  has 
always  preferred  ‘the  rough  academic  arena’;  and  his  newly 
founded  Chair  in  Medieval  and  Renaissance  English  Literature, 
itself  argumentative,  should  ensure  him  a  permanent  (though 
attractively  unsettled)  place  there.  It  is  characteristic,  too, 
that  Professor  Lewis’s  inaugural  lecture  should  be  devoted  to 
‘explaining  as  clearly  as  I  can  the  way  in  which  I  approach  my 
work’,  the  three  stages  of  the  lecture  being  themselves  a  good 
illustration  of  his  expository  method.  He  accepts  as  his  first 
premise  the  modern  historical  opinion  summarized  by  Professor 
Seznec:  ‘As  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  come  to  be 
better  known,  the  traditional  antithesis  between  them  grows 
less  marked.’  He  puts  us  at  ease  by  claiming  no  more  than 
‘methodological  value’  for  his  reallotment  of  emphasis  among 
the  usual  divisions  of  literary  history,  while  intimating  suffi¬ 
ciently  the  importance  of  such  methodology.  And  in  the 
lengthy  reasoning  by  which  he  proposes  that  the  gap  between 
Jane  Austen’s  time  and  our  own  is  the  greatest  of  all  divisions, 
he  continually  makes  clear  what  he  considers  his  most  original 
contribution. 

This  tripod  is  basic  to  effective  reasoning  and  has  long  been 
one  of  Professor  Lewis’s  accomplishments  (his  Annual  Shakes¬ 
peare  Lecture  of  the  British  Academy  1942  is  an  outstanding 
example).  Such  fine  exposition  is  striking  these  days,  and 
Donald  Davie’s  review  of  English  Literature  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century  {Essays  in  Criticism,  April  1955)  seemed  to  attach  the 
wrong  kind  of  suspicion  to  it  with  the  statements  that  the  book 
was  ‘not  notable  for  acknowledgments  to  other  critics’  and  that, 
in  presenting  unfashionable  views.  Professor  Lewis  deliberately 
gave  the  impression  of  being  ‘quite  unaware  of  setting  us  by  the 
ears’.  No  doubt  Mr.  Davie  is  right  in  one  way:  Professor 
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Lewis  should  not  formally  make  his  History  into  one  big  t 

polemic,  even  though,  in  effect,  it  may  be.  But  it  is  also  true  e 

that,  reading  the  book,  we  share  the  excitement  of  a  writer  who  c 

knows  he  is  being  audacious;  and  on  smaller  issues  of  scholarly  c 

opinion  we  are  deftly  and  openly  guided  from  established  fact  c 

and  scholarly  conjecture  to  personal  belief.  Mr.  Davie  was  r 

probably  referring  in  part  to  the  fact  that  critics  often  go  :  c 
unnamed;  in  the  discussion  of  euphuism,  for  instance;  ‘We  arc  t 

all  greatly  indebted  to  a  modern  scholar  for  drawing  our  a 

attention  to  the  Latin  orations  of  Joannes  Rainoldus  .  .  .’  f 

(p.  313).  But  William  Ringler’s  ‘The  Immediate  Source  of  v 

Euphuism’  can  be  found  under  Lyly  in  the  Bibliography.  This  ii 

mechanism  is  typical  —  as  is  Professor  Lewis’s  disposing  of  the  f 

small  point  in  question,  typical  for  its  relaxed  expression  of  a  v 

personal  and  contradicting  opinion;  ‘But  if  we  sit  down  to  r 

Rainoldus  for  a  whole  morning  we  shall  be  disappointed.  The  c 

euphuisms  are  there  but  they  are  not  continuous  .  .  .  The  t 

credit  —  or  discredit  —  of  having  first  kept  the  thing  up  for  v 

pages  or  decades  of  pages  at  a  stretch  must  still,  I  believe,  be  p 

given  to  Lyly.’  ‘But  if  we  sit  down  to  Rainoldus  for  a  whole  ^  s 
morning’ !  —  this  urbane  assurance  is  tantalizing,  not  dampen*  r  t 
ing.  One  is  not  being  domineered  or  distanced.  Rather,  n  e 

Professor  Lewis  makes  it  seem  fairly  easy  to  contradict  him.  !  f 

Sublime  pedagogy.  I 

Actually,  of  course,  it  is  not  easy.  If,  in  considering  Dt  c 

Descriptione  Temporum,  we  end  by  claiming  that  the  modem  i] 

age  is  not,  after  all,  essentially  different  from  Jane  Austen’s,  r 

this  conclusion  is  not  so  satisfying  as  Professor  Lewis’s  flattery  n 

in  calling  us  unique.  Well,  then,  we  are  unique,  but  for  reasons  I  p 
different  from  those  suggested?  At  this  point  anyone  may  join  |  t 
the  game.  But,  skilfully,  he  has  made  us  play  on  his  own  ii 
ground.  Clear,  forceful  exposition,  yes;  but  on  the  other  side 
of  the  debater’s  coin,  an  editing  and  deployment  of  ideas  for  a  i  f 
desired  end  —  logistics  more  than  lOgic.  Perhaps  this  is  nearer  "  j 
the  complaint  Mr.  Davie  was  making  in  his  review.  Typically  I 
strategic  is  the  way  Professor  Lewis  expresses  most  confidence  ji 
in  what  one  suspects  his  weakest  argument.  What  is  the  moral  v 
to  be  drawn  from  the  Critical  Forum  on  T.  S.  Eliot’s  ‘A 
Cooking  Egg’  {Essays  in  Criticism,  July  1953)?  In  his  eagerness  I 
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to  have  contemporary  jxjetry  newer  than  any  other  new  poetry 
ever  was,  Professor  Lewis  sees  the  difficulty  of  the  poem  and  the 
disparity  of  the  several  viewpoints  as  a  stalemate,  an  allegory 
of  present-day  incoherence.  This  plausible  idea,  flourished  in 
debate,  is  attractive;  but  a  flourish  (and  allegory  too,  for  that 
matter)  covers  as  often  as  it  reveals.  For  example,  ‘If  we  sit 
down  to  Rainoldus  for  a  whole  morning’  is  good  fun;  but  once 
this  verbal  gesture  has  been  made,  it  would  be  prohibitively 
anti-climactic  for  Professor  Lewis  to  consider  adding  the  useful 
fact  that  Princeton  in  1 940  published  one  of  the  Latin  orations 
with  a  convenient  English  translation.  Similar,  if  not  parallel, 
is  Professor  Lewis’s  overstating  his  case  on  ‘A  Cooking  Egg’; 
for,  the  disputants  were  really  not  far  apart;  they  agreed  on 
what  the  poem,  in  some  sense  of  the  word,  means;  and  a  second 
round  of  discussion  would  undoubtedly  have  shown  much 
convergence  of  opinions.  Perhaps  we  are  forced  to  be  more 
tedious  in  our  explications  than  critics  of  previous  ages,  until 
we  find  a  gracious  vocabulary  for  the  admittedly  more  com¬ 
plex  obstacles  we  now  see  in  the  way  of  understanding;  but 
surely  we  share  the  common  faith  with  literary  men  of  the  past 
that  a  poem’s  meaning  can  be  more  closely  approached  with 
every  intelligent,  informed  and  sympathetic  attempt.  Perhaps 
this  belief  puts  me  among  the  Old  Western  men,  and  Professor 
Lewis,  conversely,  among  the  New  —  though  one  is  reluctant  to 
credit  him  with  believing  that  his  prized  dialectic  approach  is 
inoperative  with  modern  poetry  and  that  in  this  field  alone 
must  we  fail  to  nudge  each  other  towards  the  truth.  Some 
modern  poetry,  it  seems  to  me,  defies  our  attempts  to  reach  a 
precise  meaning;  but  we  should  be  able  to  agree  precisely  on 
the  area  left  ambiguous  or  vague  by  the  poem,  and  on  the 
implications  of  that  ambiguity  or  vagueness. 

In  any  case  it  has  become  clear  that  Professor  Lewis’s 
formal  claim  of  merely  methodological  value  for  De  Descriptione 
Temporum  is  just  another  example  of  tactical  modesty;  the 
lecture  was  really  storing  up  weighty  literary  and  moral 
judgments  —  a  pleasing  contrast  to  those  works  that  promise 
weight  but  provide  methodology. 

Harvard  University.  Ralph  Maud 
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A  POINT  ON  THE  CULTURAL  GRAPH 
C.  Day  Lewis.  By  Clifford  Dyment.  Longmans,  Green,  1 955, 

2S. 


WHO  are  the  people  who  buy  and  read  the  pamphlets  in  this 
series  (the  British  Council  and  National  Book  League  Biblio¬ 
graphical  Series  of  Supplements  to  British  Book  News  on 
Writers  and  Their  Work,  if  you  want  the  full  treatment)? 
With  their  moderate  price  and  pleasant  format  they  presumably 
sell  quite  well,  but  it  might  be  interesting  to  know  just  how 
well,  and  where.  Do  most  of  them  go  abroad,  carried  by  the 
moral  standing  and  distribution  facilities  of  the  British  Council 
into  the  hands  of  the  kind  of  person  who  turns  up  at  British 
Council  courses  in  Great  Britain?  No  doubt  they  do,  and  thither 
we  can  hardly  follow  their  fortunes.  We  must  turn  our  specula¬ 
tion  towards  British  buyers  and  readers  of  the  things.  The 
buyers  will  include  many  libraries  and  reading-rooms,  and  in 
one  way  this  is  desirable,  for  between  them  these  pamphlets 
form  a  valuable  and  expanding  work  of  reference.  The  readers 
—  today,  perhaps,  an  almost  completely  separate  category  from 
the  buyers  —  we  might  guess  to  be  sixth-form  schoolchildren 
in  quest  of  an  education,  and  university  students  (and  lecturers) 
confronted  by  a  paper  (or  a  course  of  lectures)  on  English 
Literature  1880-1939,  O’*  even  on  Pope,  Swift  and  Their 

Circle.  And  then  naturally  there  are  people  like  you  and  me, 
who  take  a  look  at  things  like  British  Council  pamphlets  as  a 
matter  of  course,  because  we  are  professionally  concerned  with 
the  condition,  healthy  or  otherwise,  of  modern  culture,  and 
have  got  inured  to  its  always  being  otherwise.  Just  this  once  I 
should  like  to  leave  you  and  me  out  of  it,  but  I  must  record 
our  probable  agreement  that  the  educational  system  encourages 
the  reading  of  books  about  books  at  the  expense  of  plain  books, 
and  that  these  little  books  about  books  are  more  attractive  to 
the  student  than  most  because  they  are  so  short.  Pamphlets  of 
selected  texts  might  have  been  preferable. 

But  those  who  make  a  living  out  of  literature  are  forced  to 
hold  in  practice  that  any  kind  of  interest  in  it  is  better  than  none, 
and  if  this  is  accepted  this  series  is  certainly  ‘doing  a  good  job’. 
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Among  the  sixty-odd  writers  who  have  been  written  about  there 
are  a  fair  number  whose  works  are  worth  reading.  Few  would 
quarrel  with  the  inclusion  of  Shakespeare,  Dickens  or  Words¬ 
worth;  much  as  some  may  hate  seeing  Shelley  or  Jane  Austen 
on  any  list,  their  presence  on  this  one  seems  inevitable;  although 
Belloc  and  Chesterton  seem  odd  neighbours  for  Arnold  Bennett 
and  Coleridge,  it  is  good  to  find  here  the  names  of  eighteen 
living  writers,  not  a  few  of  whom  deserve  a  place.  And  the 
people  chosen  to  write  the  pamphlets  include  a  decent  sample 
of  our  best  critics:  Messrs.  Kenneth  Allott,  Walter  Allen, 
Geoffrey  Grigson,  Tom  Hopkinson,  Bernard  Blackstone. 
Those  who  are  inquisitive  about  what  might  be  called  the 
public-relations  aspect  of  contemporary  poetry  may  feel  less 
satisfied.  Of  the  seven  living  poets  included,  five  —  Sir  Herbert 
Read,  Dame  Edith  Sitwell,  Messrs.  Walter  de  la  Mare,  John 
Masefield  and  T.  S.  Eliot  —  are  over  sixty-five.  This  in  itself  is 
j  hardly  to  be  deplored;  there  are  good  arguments  for  restricting 
a  series  of  this  kind  to  established  figures.  The  two  younger 
poets,  however,  are  Mr.  Christopher  Fry  and  now  Professor 
C.  Day  Lewis. 

Mr.  Fry’s  presence  can  be  explained,  though  scarcely  excused, 

I  feel,  by  his  great  popularity  and  the  respect  he  has  somehow 
won  abroad.  (Perhaps  even  now  somebody  is  putting  into  active 
preparation  a  study  of  that  great  English  novelist  of  the 
I  French-speaking  world,  Mr.  Charles  Morgan.)  Anyway,  I 
I  think  it  a  pity  that  Mr.  Fry  should  receive  the  prestige  and  the 
I  implied  endorsement  of  being  made  a  Supplement  to  British 
,  Book  News.  After  all,  the  British  Council  is  an  official  institu¬ 
tion,  and  in  its  way  the  export  of  a  pamphlet  on  Mr.  Fry  is  a 
■  threat  to  our  national  honour  as  serious  as  the  knifing  of  a 
Cypriot  waiter  by  a  British  seaman.  I  do  not  think  this  is  true 
in  the  case  of  Professor  Day  Lewis,  but  I  dislike  the  absence  from 
the  series  of  Messrs.  Graves,  Auden,  MacNeice,  Empson, 

I  Durrell  and  Fuller,  each  of  whom,  especially  the  first,  has  a 
better  claim  to  inclusion  than  either  Mr.  Fry  or  Professor  Day 
Lewis.  Perhaps  Mr.  Auden  is  out  of  it  through  having  turned 
into  an  American;  perhaps  Mr.  Graves  entered  a  plea  of 
nolo  episcopari.  But  what  about  the  others?  Why  is  Professor 
Day  Lewis  here  when  they  aren’t? 
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Professor  Day  Lewis  is,  of  course,  the  Professor  of  Poetry  at 
Oxford.  I  know  him  to  be  a  forceful,  clear  and  informative 
lecturer,  though  a  look  through  The  Poetic  Image  may  throw 
some  doubt  on  his  other  qualifications  for  telling  people  about 
jxietry.  He  has  also  been,  as  Mr.  Clifford  Dyment  conscien¬ 
tiously  records,  a  lecturer  on  poetry  from  other  platforms,  the 
author  of  a  children’s  book  on  the  subject,  the  editor  of  several 
anthologies,  a  founder-member  of  the  Apollo  Society,  a  director 
of  the  English  Festival  of  Spoken  Poetry,  a  verse-speaker  in 
public,  on  gramophone  records  and  over  the  air,  and  a  regular 
supplier  of  long  poems  written  in  the  first  instance  for  broad¬ 
casting.  Now  I  do  not  mean  a  recital  of  these  facts  to  suggest 
that  Professor  Day  Lewis  has  been  doing  all  this  so  as  to  get  a 
pamphlet  written  about  him,  nor  am  I  going  to  start  moaning 
about  literary  pressure-groups,  nor  do  I  want  to  attack  Mr. 
Dyment’s  handling  of  this  pamphlet.  To  be  sure,  as  with 
most  books  about  books,  the  pamphlet  is  mainly  concerned 
with  the  ideas  that  can  be  extracted  from  the  poetry,  while  the 
poetry  itself  is  dismissed  in  undergraduate-essay  terms  like 
‘delightful  music  and  felicitous  image’,  ‘verbal  and  prosodic 
skill’  and  so  on.  If  that  kind  of  thing  is  thought  to  show,  or 
encourage,  a  slack,  or  superficial,  or  wrong,  reading  of  poetry, 
then  Mr.  Dyment  can  hardly  be  blamed.  He  was  writing  what 
is  partly  propaganda  and  with  his  eye  directed  to  an  audience 
largely  composed  of  non-native  speakers  of  English.  Only  a 
tiny  minority  of  these  could  in  the  nature  of  things  appreciate 
a  demonstration  of  an  English  poet’s  verbal  and  prosodic  skill, 
supposing  it  to  exist  in  any  given  case.  No:  all  I  am  trying  to  do 
here  is  to  catch  the  interest  of  those  who  suspect  that  a  retailer’s 
or  middleman’s  career  is  an  alternative  method  of  getting  to 
the  position  where  people  write  pamphlets  on  you:  alternative, 
that  is,  to  a  career  as  a  poet  of  some  importance.  I  hope  to 
imply  no  very  great  disparagement  of  Professor  Day  Lewis’s 
amiable  and  undeviatingly  minor  gift  if  I  say  that  on  its  own 
it  would  hardly  seem  worthy  of  having  a  pamphlet  written 
about  it  (a  point  that  Mr.  Dyment  unconsciously  confirms  by 
his  quotations).  But  throw  in  a  couple  of  B.B.C.  commissions 
and  one  or  two  verse-speaking  presidencies  and  the  mixture 
may  boil.  It  may  have  been  this  process  which  helped  to  get 
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Professor  Day  Lewis  into  the  Penguin  Poets  some  time  ago. 
That  time  he  again  beat  Messrs.  Graves,  Auden,  MacNeice, 
Empson,  Durrell  and  Fuller  to  the  post  —  and  Byron  too  for 
good  measure.  Like  the  British  Council  pamphlets,  these 
Penguin  volumes  presumably  sell  widely  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  air  of  grave  denunciation  which  always  attaches  itself 
to  recitals  like  the  above  needs  to  be  dissipated.  It  is  idle  and 
dishonest  to  pretend  that  it  really  matters  if  the  wrong  chap,  or 
a  chap  some  chaps  will  think  the  wrong  chap,  gets  a  pamphlet 
or  a  book  or  a  whole  library  written  about  him.  Even  if  the 
British  Council  (and  the  National  Book  League)  bought  time 
on  commercial  television  and  used  it  all  to  advertise  Professor 
Day  Lewis,  our  values  would  remain  unthreatened.  All  we  are 
entitled  to  do  is  to  feel  a  slight  and  momentary  annoyance  at 
finding  the  right  chap’s  seat  occupied  by  the  wrong  chap.  It  is 
merely  for  the  sake  of  our  own  efficiency  in  dealing  with  the 
world  that  we  may  perhaps  care  to  know,  or  at  any  rate  to  ask, 
how  such  things  come  about.  My  own  last  point  here  is  another 
small  piece  of  asking.  Who  picks  the  writers  featured  in  this 
series?  Who  can  we  blame  for  putting  Charles  Williams  into 
active  preparation  and  being  inactive  about  Mr.  Graves? 
The  fly-leaves  of  the  series  carry  the  macabre  legend:  ‘general 
EDITOR  Bonamy  Dobree.’  Does  that  mean  Professor  Dobree 
has  to  do  it  all  on  his  own?  If  it  does,  somebody  ought  to  start 
lending  him  a  hand. 

University  College,  Swansea.  Kingsley  Amis 

STOP  PRESS.  The  most  recent  additions  to  the  British 
Council  series  are  no  63  {Charles  Williams  by  John  Heath- 
Stubbs)  and  no.  64  {Wyndham  Lewis  by  E.  W.  F.  Tomlin). 
Tomlin’s  contribution  is  very  good  indeed.  Those  who  know 
their  way  about  Wyndham  Lewis  will  find  it  just  as  useful  as 
it  should  be  to  the  Tyro  or  even  the  Enemy.  Heath-Stubbs 
begins  interestingly  and  persuasively  on  Charles  Williams  and 
keeps  his  head  up  to  page  34,  when  he  reaches  the  Arthurian 
poems  —  on  which  ‘any  claim  for  him  to  rank  as  a  major 
writer  must  finally  rest’.  We  then  get  a  few  embarrassing 
quotations  (in  which  the  mannerisms  of  Robert  Bridges  seem 
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to  be  collaborating  with  those  of  T.  S.  Eliot  and  C.  S.  Lewis) 
and  the  final  incredible,  inexcusable  verdict:  ‘To  me,  at  any 
rate,  such  articulation  is  that  of  a  major  poet.’  (At  anjy  rate 
the  verdict  is  inexcusable  on  the  evidence  of  the  quotations.) 

F.  W.  Bateson 

SHAKESPEARE  OR  HIS  POEMS? 

The  Mutual  Flame.  By  G.  Wilson  Knight.  London,  1955. 

Methuen,  i8s. 

AS  book  follows  book,  it  becomes  clear  that  Wilson  Knight  is 
now  more  interested  in  Shakespeare  than  in  Shakespeare’s 
Works.  The  transition  is  a  natural  one.  I  suppose  everybody 
has  his  own  idea  of  Shakespeare,  deducing  from  the  development 
of  the  artist  some  development  in  the  man.  The  grounds  for 
the  deduction  are  certainly  there:  but  how  shall  it  be  made? 
Knight  is  a  good  deal  less  uncertain  now  than  he  once  was 
how  it  shall  be  made.  The  method,  grown  in  confidence  and 
exercised  meanwhile  on  some  other  poets,  is  now  applied  to  the 
Sonnets  and  The  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle.  He  is  not,  of  course, 
concerned  with  the  background  events,  the  off-stage  where 
most  discussions  of  the  Sonnets  stumble  and  complain.  He  sums 
that  aspect  up  in  an  admirable  first  chapter;  then,  exorcizing  the 
wraith,  he  gets  down  at  once  to  his  own  business:  ‘The  Sonnets 
we  shall  discuss  as  a  semi-dramatic  expression  of  a  clearly 
defined  process  of  integration  pointing  towards  the  realization 
of  a  high  state  of  being’  (p.  23).  The  process  and  realization 
are  in  fact  defined  in  two  ways:  by  discovering  and  explicating 
dominant  symbols  (e.g.  Sun,  Music,  King,  Eternity);  and  by 
brief  references  to  earlier  books,  especially  Christ  and  Nietzsche. 
First,  the  ‘symbols’:  ‘We  have  seen  how  certain  supposed  “con¬ 
ceits”  or  “fancies”  may  be  in  reality  attempts  to  grapple  with 
some  superhuman  thought  which  baffles  expression’  (p.  58). 

This  is  the  dogma  authorizing  the  method:  the  frustrated 
thoughts  are  exposed  by  reference  to  the  plays,  which  are 
‘co-existent’  with  the  Sonnets,  as  the  sonnets  are  with  each 
other.  All  ‘future’  meanings  are  therefore  embryonic  in  ‘past’ 
meanings.  Accordingly  Knight  shifts  our  attention  from  what 
the  Sonnets  say,  to  what  they  might  have  said,  but  failed  to: 
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‘Our  examination  need  pay  slight  regard  to  the  Sonnets’ 
order:  we  shall  use  our  usual  practice  of  “spatial”  analysis, 
seeing  the  symbols  as  existent  powers  in  their  own  right 
irrespective  of,  though  never  contradicting  their  particular  context' 
(P-  59)- 

The  words  I  have  italicized  show  up  the  fallacy:  if  you 
analyse  irrespective  of  the  context,  then  in  some  way  you  must 
be  contradicting  it.  But  this  is  the  way  Knight  builds  up  the 
symbols  as  ‘existent  powers’. 

How  does  the  method  work  for  the  Sonnets?  Wherever  it 
occurs,  the  word  ‘sun’,  to  take  a  typical  symbol,  is  claimed  (or 
found)  to  carry  very  extensive  meanings.  It  occurs,  for  instance, 
in  Sonnet  24;  and  for  this  poem  Knight  gives  a  complete 
analysis.  His  main  purpose  is  to  contradict  the  idea  that  the 
Sonnet  is  simply  ‘a  trifling  composition’  of ‘far-fetched  conceits’. 
‘The  Sun,  we  may,  I  think,  equate  with  the  mind  of  God’ 
(p.  41):  this  indicates  the  kind  of  weight  Knight  puts  on  the 
whole  Sonnet.  He  often  refers  to  this  analysis;  and  it  seems 
fairly  central  to  his  interpretation  of  the  Sun-symbol.  In  a 
general  discussion  of  the  symbol’s  meaning,  however,  Sonnet 
24  is  only  one  example.  Plays  are  cited:  A  Midsummer  Mght's 
[heam,  Julius  Caesar,  Cjmbeline',  other  poets:  Milton,  Keats, 
Coleridge  and  Byron  (‘our  subtlest  sun-poet’);  and  several 
Sonnets. 

Mine  eyes  have  drawn  thy  shape,  and  thine  for  me 
Are  windows  to  my  breast,  where-through  the  Sun 
Delights  to  peep,  to  gaze  therein  on  thee. 

Sonnet  24 

Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain  tops  with  golden  eye 
Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green. 

Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy  .  .  . 

Suns  of  the  world  may  stain,  when  heaven’s  sun  staineth. 

Sonnet  33 

My  lady’s  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  Sun, 

Coral  is  far  more  red,  than  her  lips  red. 

Sonnet  130 
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For  Wilson  Knight,  the  different  senses  of  ‘sun’  draw  upon 
one  general  Shakespearean  use,  even  one  general  poetic  use. 
The  symbolic  meaning  can  only  be  inferred  from  a  list  of 
quotations;  it  is  not  fully  present  in  any  single  instance,  but  : 
whenever  or  wherever  used  the  intention  is  always  symbolical,  [ 
By  these  symbolic  meanings,  the  ‘biographical’  progress  in  the 
Sonnets  is  to  be  understood.  So,  to  disturb  the  method,  is  to  L 
question  the  entire  conclusion.  | 

In  Sonnet  24,  the  word  ‘peeps’  is  quite  as  important  as  I 
‘Sun’.  With  ‘bosom’s  shop’,  and  ‘good  turns’,  ‘peeps’  displays  i 
a  more  robust  consciousness  than  the  rest  of  the  diction:  ‘table  of  I 
my  heart’,  ‘your  true  image’,  ‘mine  eye  hath  play’d  the  painter’.  ■ 
The  structure  of  the  conceit  is  mechanical,  ingenious,  and  dull,  " 
until  this  saving  humour  brings  it  to  life.  The  conceit  turns  _ 
out  not  to  be  the  main  interest;  its  solemn  involvements  arc  * 
framed  by  the  poet’s  self-awareness:  the  ‘poetic’  by  the  ‘non- 
poetic’.  ‘The  Sun,  we  may,  I  think  equate  with  the  mind  of  ■ 
God’,  concludes  Knight’s  reading.  I  see  in  it  Shakespeare’s  | 
sense  of  humour.  (There  is,  incidentally,  something  very 
‘literary’,  not  only  about  the  earlier  Sonnets  to  the  Fair  Youth,  I 
but  about  Shakespeare’s  early  feelings  for  him;  so  that  one  of  I 
the  sequences  that  matters  is  just  this  growing  ‘unliteraiy  * 
consciousness;  but  Knight’s  method  takes  no  account  of  some-  ■ 
thing  that  depends  so  closely  on  context.)  In  Sonnet  33,  ‘sun’  ■ 
follows  eventually  upon  an  elaborate  natural  description- 
piece.  This  is  carefully  metaphorical:  ‘flatter’,  ‘kissing’, 
‘gilding’  and  ‘alchemy’  —  each  implies  the  relation  between 
Shakespeare  and  the  Youth,  which  is  made  explicit  in  the 
closing  couplet.  This  poem  is  worked  out  with  the  intellectual 
deliberation  of  the  verse  in  Richard  II.  It  is  ‘pictorial’  in  the 
Renaissance  sense;  it  is  not  ‘conceited’;  altogether  the  ‘style’  is 
a  much  simpler  thing  than  that  of  Sonnet  24.  Finally,  in  Sonnet 
130,  the  use  of ‘Sun’  is  literary.  It  takes  its  place  with  the  other 
sonneteering  properties:  coral,  snow,  roses,  perfumes,  music. 
The  tone  is  again  ironical,  but  in  a  more  direct  way  than  in 
Sonnet  24.  It  is  ironical  at  other  poets’  expense;  Sonnet  24 
shows  Shakespeare  directing  his  irony  against  himself. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  argument  about  these  proposed 
readings;  but  not  about  the  general  point  that  follows:  viz.  that 
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to  construct  a  meaning  for  ‘sun’  irrespective  of  these  contexts 
is  to  contradict  them.  Knight’s  projxjsed  symbol  exists  only  in 
abstraction,  far  above  the  actual  poems.  Presumably,  admitting 
the  differences  in  use,  he  would  reply  that  the  essential  simi¬ 
larity  lay  deep  within  the  poems.  But  this  all  depends  on  where 
you  happen  to  be  standing.  Knight’s  jxjsition  seems  to  me  very 
insecure  indeed. 

However,  it  is  by  constructing  symbols  in  this  way,  that 
Knight  traces  out  the  Figure  in  the  Carpet.  So  for  the  time 
being,  these  must  be  accepted  as  ‘there’.  What  follows?  It  is 
not  easy  to  sum  up  the  story  in  a  few  simple  words.  When 
Knight  departs  from  analysis,  he  lists  image-clusters,  or  rallies 
of  poets;  when  he  states  the  case  more  generally,  he  refers  to 
Nietzsche,  or  discussions  in  his  earlier  books.  The  account 
that  follows  is  a  bare  outline: 

The  creative  consciousness  is  bi-sexual;  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  creation;  and  in  representing  the  poet’s 
engagement  with  both  sexes,  the  Sonnets  describe  steps 
on  the  path  towards  the  creative  integration,  (p.  53.) 

The  perfectly  integrated  state,  which  we  may  call  the 
Christ-state,  is  necessarily  unmarried,  (p.  34.) 

The  young  Man  is  Apollonian;  his  symbols  are  visual,  and  full 
of  light.  The  Dark  Lady  is  Dionysian;  she  deceives  the  eye; 
music  is  one  of  her  symbols;  another  is  darkness.  The  story  of 
the  Sonnets  presents  the  process  in  Shakespeare  towards  an 
integration  of  these  two  principles.  The  persons  in  the  story 
represent  rather  than  themselves,  the  principles  Shakespeare 
found  in  them.  At  first,  the  Youth  is  pure  Apollonian,  sexually 
chaste,  beautiful  to  the  eye.  Yet  since  he  is  also  the  object  of 
physical  desire  on  the  poet’s  part,  he  can  function  as  a  first 
approximation  to  the  Christ-state,  where  the  conflicts  of  the 
intelligence  and  the  body  are  resolved.  But  the  Youth  grows 
up,  matures  sexually,  indulges  in  ‘sports’,  and  becomes  intimate 
with  the  Dark  Lady.  His  visual  appearance  becomes  deceptive. 
The  Dark  Lady  on  the  other  hand  is  entirely  the  object  of  the 
poet’s  Dionysian  desires,  so  the  liaison  between  her  and  the 
Youth  represents  the  contamination  of  the  Apollonian  by  the 
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Dionysian.  (See  Sonnet  144.)  The  falling-away  of  the  Youth 
from  the  ideal  imposed  upon  him  by  the  poet  in  the  first 
instance  excites  the  feelings  of  betrayal  recorded  in  some  , 
Sonnets.  But  Shakespeare  gradually  recognized  that  the  I 
integrated  state  could  not  be  found  outside  himself  in  other 
people.  It  must  be  created  from  within  his  own  poetic  imagina-  ; 
tion.  Hence  the  self-sufficiency  and  calm  of  the  later  Sonnets. 
(See  the  ‘farewell’  Sonnet,  126.)  Shakespeare  now  looks  for  \ 
his  ideal  in  Eternity.  The  Eternity  invoked  is  not  simply  the  P 
posterity  that  will  admire  his  poems.  Eternity  is  the  poet’s 
Muse:  that  place  or  condition  towards  which  his  imaginative 
effort  to  symbolize  the ‘Christ-state’ has  tended  and  directed  him. 

It  is  clear  that  these  pre-suppositions  do  formulate  the  story 
in  a  much  more  interesting  way  than  the  familiar  messing- 
about  with  unidentifiable  people  and  incidents.  But  the  content 
of  Knight’s  allegory  is  utterly  obscure  to  me: 

In  the  Christian  scheme,  God  the  Father  is  Dionysian; 
God  the  Son,  especially  at  the  transfiguration  .  .  .  Apol¬ 
lonian;  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Divine  Sophia,  the  poetic 
fusion,  Aeschylus’s  Athena.  You  could  say  that  Nietzsche 
was  without  knowing  it,  reformulating  Christian  dogma 
and  simultaneously  showing  its  relation  to  Attic  drama. 
These  are  inexhaustible  categories:  once  you  understand 
them,  you  find  them  everywhere.  You  certainly  find  them 
in  the  Sonnets,  (p.  27.) 

If  you  don’t  find  them  there  (or  everywhere),  you  obviously 
don’t  understand  them.  But  when  Knight  says  ‘everyw'here’, 
he  means  it:  ‘Pope’s  Essay  on  Man,  the  thought  of  Blake, 
Byron’s  life,  Nietzsche’s  philosophy,  Bridges’s  Testament  oj 
Beauty,  and  much  else  in  Renaissance  literature.  .  . 

Only  one  thing  emerges  at  all  clearly  from  this  vast  and 
unwieldy  context  of  reference.  It  is  this:  Knight  is  not  using  the 
terms  ‘Apollonian’  and  ‘Dionysian’  merely  as  the  tools  of 
analysis.  The  Shakespeare  story  is  not  seen  psychologically, 
but  as  an  allegory.  It  is  on  this  account  that  he  rejects  any 
cridcal  separadon  of  one  sonnet  from  another:  the  object 
under  inspecdon  is  The  Sonnets.  The  value  of  The  Sonnets  is 
that  they  tell  us  about  the  ‘creadve  consciousness’  and  the 
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‘Christ-state’.  For  in  the  last  analysis,  Knight  is  even  more 
pre-occupied  with  Shakespeare’s  Genius  than  with  Shakespeare 
himself.  His  Genius  illustrates  in  particular  the  nature  of  ‘the 
inexhaustible  categories’.  To  The  Sonnets  Knight  applies  his 
own  highly  personal  theology,  which  is  neither  argued,  nor 
discussed.  There  is  no  tremor  of  critical  awareness  that  it  may 
even  be  questioned.  (‘Once  you  understand  them,  you  find 
them  everywhere.’)  Nietzsche  is  his  own  sanction.  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Genius  is  to  be  under-written,  because  it  can  be 
interpreted  in  Nietzschean  terms.  Nietzschean  terms  are 
endorsed  because  they  interpret  Shakespeare’s  Genius.  At 
the  level  of  method  the  same  process  is  at  work:  Knight 
imports  into  his  symbols  quite  as  much  as  he  unpacks.  So,  it  is 
only  by  an  act  of  the  reader’s  faith,  that  the  interpreted  ‘content’ 
is  ‘there’  at  all.  For  the  act  of  faith  is  not  on  behalf  of  the  poems, 
but  of  Knight’s  discussion  of  them. 

In  the  chapters  on  The  Phoenix,  however,  this  act  is  a  good 
deal  easier  to  make.  First,  The  Phoenix  is  such  a  thoroughly 
baffling  poem  that  even  an  interpretation  you  scarcely  under¬ 
stand  is  worth  struggling  with;  second,  by  discussing  the  other 
poems  in  Love's  Martyr  Knight  establishes  for  his  symbols  a 
context  that  is  much  more  relevant  than  usual.  He  notes,  for 
instance,  that  throughout  the  whole  collection,  the  normal  sex 
of  the  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle  is  reversed,  so  that  the  Turtle  is 
male,  and  the  Phoenix  female.  ‘These  sexual  transferences 
must  be  supposed  significant’  (p.  153).  The  significance  is  that 
the  two  birds  indicate  a  kind  of  relationship,  in  which  the  Dove 
is  the  Poet  and  the  Phoenix  has  some  ‘universal  meaning’: 
in  Shakespeare’s  poem,  the  strong  positive  values  (chastity, 
royalty,  immortality,  bi-sexual  unity)  towards  whose  celebra¬ 
tion  the  poet  aspires.  Knight  proposes  in  fact  a  secret  language 
shared  by  all  the  contributory  poets,  one  ‘likely  to  be  obscure 
to  the  general  reader’  (p.  150).  (As  evidence  he  points  to  the 
title-page  of  the  re-issue  of  Love's  Martyr  in  1611,  which  sup¬ 
pressed  Chester’s  name  and  the  dedications  to  Sir  John 
Salusbury,  and  stressed  a  minor  aspect  of  the  poems  in  a  new 
title  The  Anuals  of  great  Brittaine,  whereas  the  original  issue  had 
claimed  to  shadow  allegorically  ‘the  truth  of  Love’.) 

Where  Shakespeare  differs  from  the  other  p)oets  is  in 
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keeping  his  two  birds  childless.  This  has  its  symbolic  implica¬ 
tions.  (i)  Knight  equates  the  Turtle  with  the  feminine  aspect 
of  Shakespeare’s  bisexuality;  it  was  this  aspect  that  ‘loved  the 
Fair  Youth,  and  composed  the  plays’  (p,  195);  and  ‘phoenix’ 
is  used  on  one  occasion  to  describe  the  Youth’s  ephemeral 
chastity  (Sonnet  92).  (ii)  In  Chester’s  and  Marston’s  poems 
the  Turtle’s  devotion  to  the  Phoenix  ultimately  begets  a  new 
Phoenix,  but  in  Shakespeare,  this  bird  is  merely  invoked  in  the 
first  line:  ‘Let  the  bird  of  loudest  lay’.  It  marshals  the  funeral  of 
its  parent,  and  so  it  ‘becomes  Shakespeare’s  greater  poetry, 
rising  from  the  ashes  of  the  love  from  which  it  draws  its  inspira¬ 
tion’  (p.  204).  The  record  of  the  Sonnets  describes  the  process  of 
realization;  The  Phoenix  celebrates  the  imagined  achievement. 
The  birds  have  no  progeny  in  their  kind,  because  the  poet  who 
idealized  the  Youth  and  the  Youth  who  represented  the  poet’s 
profoundest  ideals  are  both  ‘dead’.  Their  ‘child’  is  the  mature 
poet.  He  is  released  from  the  Time  of  the  Sonnets,  because  he 
no  longer  looks  for  his  ideals  in  Time.  ‘Truth  and  Beauty 
buried  be’,  but  he  commands  them  in  his  own  imagination. 
Unencumbered  now  by  human  ties,  he  can  embody  in  the 
plays  those  strong  positive  values  which  human  intimacies 
invoke  only  to  betray.  The  Phoenix  is  therefore  a  completed 
circle:  the  new  Phoenix  is  called  —  a  tragic  but  necessary 
result  of  the  old  —  to  bury  the  old.  But  the  result,  too,  of  the 
Turtle,  the  Poet. 

If  Knight’s  w  ay  is  an  extremely  odd  way  of  putting  it,  the 
central  idea  is  thoroughly  acceptable,  that  Shakespeare  wrote 
his  plays  out  of  and  because  of  his  personal  loves,  hates,  and 
disillusionments.  The  plays  involved  him  in  an  exhaustive 
exploration  of  and  adjustment  to  his  own  experience.  There 
is  always  a  need  to  stress  the  human  basis  of  the  poetry,  and 
perhaps  especially  today  when  a  favourite  ‘Shakespeare’  is  the 
writer  who  conveniently  illustrates  either  something  about  his 
times,  or  the  lack  of  something  in  our  own,  or  both.  But  the 
difficulties  remain.  Knight  never  betrays  any  explicit  ambition 
to  over-master  Shakespeare,  or  to  re-make  him;  but  such 
thorough  interpretation,  answers  so  theological  in  their  reach, 
a  sj-^stem  of  categories  both  inexhaustible  and  ubiquitous  .  .  . 
they  imply  something  very  like  that.  q  Martin 
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The  Critical  Forum 

NATURAL  LOVE  IN  THE  PARLEMENT  OF  FOULES 

I 

I  HAVE  read  with  much  interest  Mr.  Macdonald  Emslie’s 
article  in  which  he  discusses  the  antithesis  between  natural 
love  and  courtly  love  in  The  Parlement  of  Foules  {Essays  in 
Criticism,  January  1955).  This  is,  in  many  ways,  an  article 
enlightening  and  stimulating  to  the  student  of  Chaucer,  but, 
unhappily,  much  of  the  detailed  argument  is  vitiated  by  a 
radical  misunderstanding  of  the  text.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
lines. 

But,  natheles,  in  this  condicioun 

Mot  be  the  choys  of  everich  that  is  heere. 

That  she  agre  to  his  eleccioun. 

Whoso  he  be  that  shulde  be  hire  feere,  (407-10) 

mean  that,  by  the  laws  of  natural  love,  ‘the  male  is  master  and 
the  female  must  yield’,  ‘the  female  has  no  right  to  refuse  her 
lover’.  This  interpretation  is  not,  however,  supported  either 
by  the  terminology  or  by  the  rest  of  the  poem. 

Admittedly,  the  phrase  ‘in  this  condicioun  (that)’  is  not 
found  in  any  other  extant  work  of  Chaucer’s,  so  that  parallel 
contexts  from  which  to  determine  its  Chaucerian  meaning  are 
lacking.  There  seems  nevertheless  to  be  good  reason  for 
assuming  it  to  be  equivalent  to  ‘upon  this  condicioun,  that’, 
‘on  this  condicioun,  that’,  which  Chaucer  used  in  the  sense  ‘on 
condition  that’,  ‘provided  that’.  This  is  certainly  the  opinion 
of  the  J^ew  English  Dictionary,  which  cites  in  this  connection 
both  the  passage  under  discussion  and  also  a  much  clearer 
example  from  Piers  Plowman'. 

‘In  condicioun,’  quod  Conscience,  ‘that  thow  konne  defende 
And  rule  thi  rewme  in  resoun,  right  wel  and  in  treuth, 

Take  thow  may  in  resoun,  as  thi  lawe  asketh.’ 

(B  XIX,  474-6) 
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Here  the  meaning  ‘provided  that’  for  ‘in  condicioun’  admits  of 
no  doubt;  and  by  analogy  we  should  interpret  the  lines  from 
The  Parlement  as  meaning,  ‘But,  nevertheless,  the  choice  of  every 
male  must  depend  upon  the  female’s  agreement  to  it  —  no 
matter  who  he  may  be  who  offers  to  be  her  mate.’ 

And  such  an  interpretation  is,  in  fact,  in  agreement  with  the 
rest  of  Nature’s  speech; 


J 


‘And  after  hym  by  ordre  shul  ye  chese. 

After  youre  kynde,  everich  as  yow  lyketh. 

And  as  youre  hap  is,  shul  ye  wynne  or  lese. 

But  which  of  yow  that  love  most  entriketh, 

God  sende  hym  hire  that  sorest  for  hym  syketh!’ 

And  therwithal  the  tersel  gan  she  calle. 

And  seyde,  ‘My  sone,  the  choys  is  to  the  falle. 

But,  natheles,  in  this  condicioun 

Mot  be  the  choys  of  everich  that  is  heere. 

That  she  agre  to  his  eleccioun. 

Whoso  he  be  that  shulde  be  hire  feere. 

This  is  oure  usage  alwey,  fro  yer  to  yeere. 

And  whoso  may  at  this  tyme  have  his  grace. 

In  blisful  tyme  he  cam  into  this  place!’  (400-13) 

If  ‘the  female  ha[d]  no  right  to  refuse  her  lover’,  then  Nature 
would  hardly  raise  doubts  about  some  suitors’  obtaining  ‘grace’, 
or  imply  that  some  might  ‘lose’  instead  of  ‘winning’  in  their 
love-affairs.  Moreover,  not  even  the  rudest  of  the  avian  plebs 
ever  suggests  that  the  formel  should  be  compelled  to  accept  any 
of  her  suitors:  even  the  goose  allows  for  her  refusing, 

‘Bot  she  wol  love  him,  lat  hym  love  another!’  (567) 

It  would  indeed  seem  reasonable  for  natural  love  to  proceed  by 
mutual  agreement  (after  the  first  initiative  of  the  male),  in 
contrast  to  courtly  love,  in  which  the  unnatural  submissiveness 
of  the  suitor  was  balanced  by  no  less  unnatural  coldness  on  the 
part  of  his  lady.  This  interpretation  is  supported  by  the 
account  of  the  departure  of  the  paired  birds: 
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.  .  .  whan  this  werk  al  brought  was  to  an  ende, 

To  every  foul  Nature  yaf  his  make 
By  evene  acord  .  .  .  (666-8) 

that  is,  ‘by  mutual  agreement*.  And  (Middle-English  grammar 
apart)  mutual  agreement  is  a  very  different  thing  from  enforced 
submission. 

Ceoly  Clark 


II 

Few  people,  I  suppose,  would  fail  to  agree  that  in  The 
Parlement  of  Foules  the  quality  of  love  depends  on  the  social  class 
of  the  lover.  In  making  this  and  some  other  good  points, 
however,  Mr.  Macdonald  Emslie  makes  as  well  a  good  many 
disputable  assertions.  But  before  mentioning  these,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  I  agree  with  Mr.  Emslie  that  in  the  Parlement 
,  Chaucer  meant  to  write  something  more  than  a  mere  demande 
d'amour  designed  only  to  stimulate  an  afternoon’s  courtly 
conversation;  and  something  more  important  than  a  relatively 
simple  social  or  p>olitical  allegory.  These  latter  considerations 
may  well  have  played  some  part  in  Chaucer’s  purpose,  but 
there  is  also  in  the  poem  a  deeper  and  a  more  philosophical 
preoccupation  with  the  nature  of  love.  There  are  still  critics 
who  consider  the  Parlement  to  be  primarily  a  compliment  or  a 
joke,  but  both  Mr.  Emslie  and  I  think  it  has  higher  claims  on 
our  interest.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  his  article  Mr. 
Emslie  is  much  mistaken  in  his  conception  of  ‘courtly  love’  in 
Chaucer’s  poetry;  that  especially  in  regard  to  Nature  he 
downright  misreads  the  text;  and  that  he  makes  a  number  of 
smaller  errors. 

It  will  be  best  to  discuss  first  his  remarks  about  Nature.  He  is 
probably  right  in  seeing  Nature  contrasted  with  Venus.  But 
there  is  not  the  least  evidence  in  the  text  to  suggest  that  the 
eagles  are  partly  of  Venus’s  world,  and  not  wholely  of  Nature’s. 
Mr.  Emslie  asserts  they  are  at  least  in  part  ‘Venerian’  because 
they  talk  the  high-flown  language  of  ‘courtly  love’.  This  is 
because  Mr.  Emslie  makes  some  common  but  unwarrantable 
assumptions  about  ‘courtly  love’  in  Chaucer  to  which  I  will 
return  in  a  moment.  Meanwhile,  if  we  stick  to  the  text,  which 
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is  all  that  we  need  do  for  this  point,  we  find  that  the  formel  I  t 
eagle  is  Nature’s  favourite,  and  that  the  tercel  eagle  is  twice  f  t 
described  as  the  noblest  and  worthiest  present  (393-9  and  l, 
635-6),  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  choosing.  Every-  j 
one  agrees  that  the  eagles  represent  the  courtly  level  of  society;  \ 
and  as  Mr.  Emslie  himself  says,  ‘  “natural”  order  depends  f 
upon  custom,  tradition,  and  the  acceptance  of  a  hierarchical 
society’  (p.  4) ;  so  there  is  therefore  nothing  ‘unnatural’  in  their  ( 

wooing,  even  though  it  is  in  the  high  style,  different  from  that  e 

of  the  lower  orders  of  society.  It  is  quite  contrary  to  the  t 

concept  of  Nature  who  rules  them  all  (379ff.,  617),  that  she  j 

should  allow  the  eagles  to  obey  laws  of  ‘courtly  love’  which  are  | 
in  conflict  with  her  own  —  and  it  is  impossible  to  see  any  | 

evidence  in  the  text  for  Mr.  Emslie’s  assertions  that  Nature  ] 

controls  the  birds  with  difficulty,  or  that  she  shows  reluctance  ] 
towards  the  eagles.  j 

Mr.  Emslie’s  presentation  of  Nature’s  attitude  to  the  eagles  ( 
is  especially  concerned  with  the  question  of  ‘eleccioun’.  Here 
I  find  myself  in  complete  agreement  with  Miss  Cecily  Clark  in 
the  preceding  note.  The  condition  means  that  no  male,  however  . 
strong  or  important,  who  would  be  her  mate,  shall  impHDse  his 
will  regardless  of  the  female’s  wishes.  Next,  according  to  Mr. 
Emslie  Nature  makes  the  grudging  favour  to  the  formel 

that  she 

Shal  have  right  him  on  whom  hir  herte  is  set, 

And  he  hir  that  his  herte  hath  on  hir  knet.  (626-8) 

This  favour  Mr.  Emslie  interprets  as  indicating  a  special 
characteristic  of  ‘courtly  love’ ;  that  is,  that  in  ‘courtly  love’  the 
initiative  and  choice  belong  to  the  lady  alone  (p.  10).  But  a 
glance  at  11.  403-4  will  show  that  this  ‘favour’  is  simply  a 
restatement  of  what  Nature  has  wished  for  all  the  birds.  It 
therefore  cannot  be  the  kind  of  invidious  distinction  which 
Mr.  Emslie  says  it  is.  Why  does  Chaucer  call  it  a  favour? 
Perhaps  he  uses  the  word  simply  casually,  with  an  eye  only  to 
the  immediate  context,  and  without  bothering  about  the  total 
situation  in  which  it  seems  to  be  no  special  favour  at  all.  Or 
perhaps  the  favour  is  a  permission  to  the  formel  to  behave  like 
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the  general  run  of  birds,  and  is  a  release  from  a  higher  code  of 
behaviour,  ordained  by  Nature  herself,  the  code  of  ‘courtly 
love’.  This  latter  view,  unusual  as  it  must  seem,  is  possibly 
more  correct.  To  justify  that  possibility  ‘courtly  love’  needs  to 
be  examined  more  closely,  though  here  there  is  space  only 
for  the  briefest  comments. 

It  must  first  be  said,  with  all  due  respect,  that  a  great  deal 
of  nonsense  has  been  written  about  ‘courtly  love’.  The  major 
error  is  usually  a  lack  of  discrimination.  For  example,  what  was 
true  of  twelfth-century  French  literature  —  or  some  of  it  —  is 
sometimes  assumed  to  be  true  of  all  fourteenth-century  English 
literature.  It  seems  often  not  to  be  realized  that  there  are,  so 
to  say,  different  kinds  of ‘courtly  love’  even  in  the  same  author; 
much  more  so  among  different  authors.  The  term  ‘courtly 
love’  has,  in  fact,  acquired  associations  that  are  far  too  rigid  and 
precise;  we  might  do  better  to  substitute  for  it  the  twelfth- 
century  term,  fine  amor,  W e  may  take  as  an  example  of  the 
f  present  misleading  rigidity  of  the  term  ‘courtly  love’  Mr. 
i  Emslie’s  comment  that  it  is  ‘infertile’,  and  the  view  which 
seems  to  lie  behind  this,  that  ‘courtly  love’  was  always  adulter¬ 
ous.  I  am  far  from  denying  that  an  adulterous  element  could 
and  did  exist.  It  seems  to  have  been  strong  in  Provencal 
poetry,  it  is  found  in  such  twelfth-century  poems  as  Le  Lai 
d'Ornbre,  and  I  think  it  may  be  implied  and  condemned  in  the 
Temple  of  Venus  in  the  Parlement.  But  there  are  plenty  of 
poems  where  fine  amor  has  marriage  as  its  natural  aim;  for 
example,  the  Eneas  and  most  of  the  poems  of  Chrestien  of 
Troyes.  As  to  Chaucer,  I  have  recently  pointed  out  elsewhere 
that  love  and  marriage  go  together  in  Chaucer’s  serious  love- 
poetry,  while  the  Rev.  Gervase  Mathew  pointed  out  eight 
years  ago,  in  a  too  little-known  study  in  Essays  presented  to 
'  Charles  Williams^  that  all  literature  about  ‘courtly  love’  in 
England  of  the  late  fourteenth  century  assumes  the  union  of 
romantic  love  and  marriage.  A  number  of  other  points  could 
1  be  brought  forward  which  similarly  modify  the  concept  of 
‘courtly  love’.  Brief  references  to  ‘courtly  love’  as  if  it  was 
always  the  same,  and  we  all  knew  what  it  was,  will  not  do. 
Fortunately  we  can  acquire  a  fairly  close  view  of  what  Chaucer 
meant  by  it  simply  by  reading  his  poems  carefully  with  an 
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open  mind.  Mr.  Emslie  sees  ‘courtly  love’  as  unnatural  and  1 
infertile.  So  it  probably  is  in  the  Temple  of  Venus.  And  we  all  r 
know  that  Chauntecleer  served  Venus,  goddess  of  pleasure,  a 

‘more  for  delyt  than  world  to  multiplye’  (CT.  B  4535).  This  v 

is  the  recognized  type  of  ‘courtly  love’,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  p 

be  the  kind  practised  by  the  eagles,  for,  quite  apart  from  c 

Nature’s  approval  of  them,  the  merlin  says,  in  condemning  a 
the  unnatural  cuckoo  t 

For  no  fors  is  of  lakke  of  thy  nature.  (615)  "I 

It  does  not  matter  if  the  cuckoo’s  race  dies  out.  The  implica- 


tion  is  clearly  that  the  continuation  of  more  worthy  races  is 
one  of  the  concerns  behind  the  love-problem.  Behind  the 
mating  lies  Nature’s  procreative  force.  The  formel  is  expected 
to  breed.  Yet  no  one  doubts  the  eagles’  courtliness. 

But  Mr.  Emslie’s  chief  and  least  defensible  point  is  that 
‘courtly  love’  is  distinguished  by  giving  the  initiative  and  choice  1 
in  love  to  the  lady.  I  can  think  of  only  one  instance  in  c 

all  Chaucer’s  pxietry  of  the  ‘lady’  taking  the  initiative  and  ( 

exercising  choice  in  matters  of  love  —  The  Wife  of  Bath.  How  t 
courtly  is  she?  Does  Criseyde  initiate  her  love-affair?  Does  r 
Emily  choose  her  lover?  Mr.  Emslie  seems  again  to  have  got  i 
hold  of  the  precise  opposite  of  the  truth.  What  is  noticeable  s 
about  Chaucer’s  serious  love-poetry  is  the  initial  passivity  ‘ 
of  the  heroine  and  a  general  sense  that  she  should  love  the  5 

most  deserving  lover.  Again  and  again  in  a  successful  love-  ( 

affair  what  is  emphasized  is  that  the  lady’s  pity  or  mercy  is  1 

evoked  by  the  lover’s  desert  (except  when  the  poem  purports  to  I  1 
be  an  expression  of  the  lover’s  own  desire,  when  of  course  he  1 
cannot  refer  to  his  own  desert).  The  lady  accepts  the  service  '  i 
of  a  lover  (agrees  to  his  eleccioun)  because  she  recognizes  his  ! 
desert  in  The  Complaint  of  Mars,  The  Complaint  of  Venus  (it  is  s 
interesting  to  compare  the  French  text  here),  The  Knight's  Tale,  1 

The  Squire's  Tale,  The  Franklin's  Tale,  even  the  Troilus.  The  < 

general  attitude  may  be  summed  up  in  a  couplet  from  the 
Legend  of  Cleopatra,  1 

This  noble  quene  eek  lovede  so  this  knight  ■  i 

Through  his  desert,  and  for  his  chivalrye. 

(LOW  607-8) 
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This  sort  of  ‘courtly  love’  is,  on  the  woman’s  part,  at  least, 
rational  and  deliberate  as  well  as  compassionate,  but  hardly 
a  matter  of  choice  in  the  fullest  sense.  Once  the  respective 
worth  of  her  suitors  has  been  established,  not  by  personal 
preference  but  according  to  external  standards  of  morality, 
chivalry,  length  of  ‘service’,  etc.,  it  is  natural  for  the  lady  to 
accept  the  worthiest.  In  the  Knight's  Tale,  granted,  presumably, 
the  equal  worth  as  far  as  she  can  see  of  Palamon  and  Arcite, 
Emily  prays  that 

if  my  destinee  be  shapen  so 
That  I  shal  nedes  have  oon  of  hem  two 
As  send  me  him  that  most  desireth  me. 

(Cr.  A  2323-5) 

In  any  case  the  heroine  exercises  no  personal  choice,  and  love 
comes  after  the  acceptance  of  the  lover,  or  is  born  with  the  act 
of  acceptance.  In  Chaucer’s  serious  love-poetry  what  draws 
the  heroine’s  love  is  the  hero’s  worthiness  of  it;  her  love  does 
not  discover  or  create  worth.  The  distinction  is  fine  but 
important,  and  on  it,  it  seems  to  me,  rests  the  dilemma  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Parlement.  In  the  Parlement  the  normal  Chaucerian 
‘courtly  love’  procedure  is  that  which  is  advocated  by  Nature. 
She  shows  the  formel  eagle  who  is  the  worthiest  of  her  suitors 
(631-7),  and  it  would  be  the  most  reasonable  (632)  as  well  as, 
by  definition,  the  most  natural  course,  for  him  to  be  accepted. 
But  the  formel  asks  for  respite,  and  is  granted  (not  altogether 
logically)  the  favour  quoted  above.  If  what  I  have  suggested 
is  correct,  the  favour  is  a  release  from  the  high  ideal  of  ‘courtly 
love’;  it  is  permission  to  behave  like  the  uncourtly  members  of 
society.  This,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  be  the  logic  of  the  situation, 
though  I  still  think  it  possible  that  favour  is  a  casual  expression 
of  Chaucer’s,  used  without  regard  to  the  inherent  complexities. 

Why  should  the  formel  ask  for  respite?  At  the  most  obvious 
level,  it  is  in  order  that  the  final  decision  shall  not  be  made. 
The  poem’s  intention  is  to  leave  its  hearers  discussing  the  pros 
and  cons.  (Chaucer’s  success  is  shown  by  the  continuance  of 
the  discussion.  Mr.  Emslie  and  I,  more  than  most  literary 
critics,  can  at  least  be  sure  that  we  are  doing  precisely  what 
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:o  the  formel  to  be  reluctant  to  accept  the  ‘make’  which  Nature  offers 
more  ^  her  (631).  It  is  religion,  not  ‘courtly  love’,  which  is  infertile, 
ancc.  Here  is  an  additional  complication,  not  to  be  fully  understood, 
some  ■  I  think,  without  reference  to  the  beginning  of  the  Parlement, 
nship  about  Scipio’s  dream,  which  Mr.  Emslie  almost  totally  ignores. 

1  as  a  i  The  deeper  we  go  into  the  poem  the  more  complex,  perhaps 
IX  are  confused,  it  app>ears. 

early  Mr.  Emslie  also  makes  a  number  of  other  disputable  minor 
vhere  points,  which  lack  of  space  forbids  my  mentioning  here. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  say  I  am  sorry  to  find  myself  in 
such  continuous  disagreement  with  Mr.  Emslie,  as  it  seems  to  me 
that  his  kind  of  interest  in  the  poem  is  the  right  one.  But  there 
is  so  much  elucidatory  and  critical  work  yet  to  be  done  on  this 
as  on  other  of  Chaucer’s  poems  that  it  is  no  use  building  on 
shaky  foundations.  The  Parlement  is  a  fascinatingly  rich, 
complex,  and  difficult  poem  with  a  deceptively  simple  surface, 
1-34)  and  I  should  add,  if  Mr.  Emslie  will  forgive  me,  that  I  am  more 
*  certain  he  is  wrong  than  that  I  am  right.  It  would  be  excellent 
i  in  a  if  others  would  come  along  and  set  us  both  right, 
mrity  D.  S.  Brewer 

vhich 

on  in  III 

ogen,  While  agreeing  with  what  Mr.  Brewer  says  about  courtly 
love  elsewhere,  I  must  add  that  I  was  specifically  discussing  its 
place  in  the  Parlement.  It  isn’t  that  ‘Mr.  Emslie  sees  “courtly 
love”  as  unnatural  and  infertile’  but  that  Chaucer’s  poem  does. 
Unlike  all  the  other  birds,  these  eagles  don’t  mate,  and  the 
turtle’s  account  of  faithful  love  according  to  the  courtly  code 
(582-8)  shows  how  the  lover,  should  his  lady  remaiin  straunge, 
is  compelled  to  lifelong  chastity.  Mr.  Brewer  says  my  ‘least 
him.  defensible  point’  is  a  claim  that  ‘  “courtly  love”  is  distinguished 
much  by  giving  the  initiative  and  choice  to  the  lady.’  But  the 

I  ways  Parlement  shows  that  —  though  other  poems  may  not.  For 

if  the  similar  reasons  I  can’t  agree  that  in  this  poem  ‘it  is  religion,  not 
e  nor  |  “courtly  love”,  which  is  infertile’.  Nature,  who  wants  all  the 
vious  "  birds  to  mate,  is  God’s  vicar  (379).  Even  if  their  courtly 
anted  language  is  not  considered  enough  to  associate  the  eagles  with 
lOugh  the  Craft  of  Venus,  there  is  the  formel’s  acknowledgment  of 
r  the  it  in  her  ‘I  wol  nat  serve  Venus  ne  Cupide’  (652),  recalling 
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‘Cupide,  our  lord’  (212)  which  is  near  to  references  to  Curteysie 
and  the  Craft  (219-20).  The  contrast  between  the  static  qualities 
of  the  Venus’  temple  scene  (e.g.  the  concluding  catalogue 
284-94)  and  the  life  in  the  verse  when  Nature’s  court  is  intro¬ 
duced  (312-15:  e.g.  the  movement  of  ‘erthe,  and  eyr,  and  tre, 
and  every  lake/So  ful  was’)  first  suggests  the  difficulty  of 
controlling  the  birds.  Nature  is  aware  of  their  uneasiness  and 
impatience  (383-5)  and  the  parenthetic  remark  in  388  (an 
unusual  construction),  coming  immediately  after  ‘By  my  statut 
and  thorgh  my  governaunce’  shows  that  the  birds  are  already 
on  the  point  of  interrupting  and  have  to  be  thrown  a  sop. 
Nature  has  to  be  politely  firm  (521)  to  bring  to  order  the 
parlement  she  ordains,  and  later  it  is  still  liable  to  get  out  of 
hand  (617).  The  impatience  of  the  other  birds  (491-7)  makes 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  there  is  ‘nothing  “unnatural”  in  [the 
eagles’]  wooing,  even  though  it  is  in  the  high  style,  different 
from  that  of  the  lower  orders  of  society’. 

Mr.  Brewer  shows  how  it  is  possible  to  follow  what  the  ‘usual’ 
reading  of  400-13  suggests  unlW  favour  is  reached.  He  doesn’t 
think  that  Nature  shows  reluctance  towards  the  eagles,  yet  he 
doesn’t  say  how,  in  that  case,  we  should  read  ‘Thanne  wol  I 
don  hire  this  favour’  (626),  or  account  for  Nature’s  pointed 
remarks  about  the  formel’s  unreasonableness  (631-7),  which  is 
the  culmination  of  (i)  the  221  hint  that  following  the  Craft  can 
lead  to  foolish  behaviour,  and  (ii)  the  suggestion  from  the 
tercelet  of  the  faucoun,  chosen  with  Nature’s  approval  (532), 
that  the  matter  cannot  be  decided  reasonably  at  all  (534)  if 
mating  is  to  be  determined  by  who  most  loves  whom.  When 
Mr.  Brewer  later  does  make  reference  to  631-7  he  appears  to 
admit  that  when  the  formel  is  granted  the  favour  this  is  not 
altogether  logical  according  to  his  reading  of  the  poem.  Nor 
is  the  question  settled  by  saying  the  word  is  perhaps  used  ‘simply 
casually  .  .  .  without  bothering  about  the  total  situation’. 
Favour  can’t  be  ignored;  it  looks  back  to  Nature’s  determination 
not  to  modify  natural  practice  in  the  slightest  degree  (‘But 
natheles,  my  ryghtful  ordenaunce 'May  I  nat  lete  for  al  this 
world  to  Wynne’  390-1:  everich,  408,  is  inclusive).  Thus  favour 
is  at  least  as  emphatic  as  the  resolution  it  breaks;  it  may  indeed 
be  a  legal  technicality  in  ‘the  immediate  context’  (it  occun 
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when  Nature  delivers  her  conclusioun,  620;  and  v  ned  sub.  4 
‘Partiality  towards  a  litigant,  competitor  etc,;  personal  sym¬ 
pathies  as  interfering  with  justice’,  citing  Gower,  1393).  It 
seems  safer  to  assume  that,  in  writing,  Chaucer  was  aware  of 
each  particular  passage  as  existing  in  the  context  of  the  whole 
poem.  It  wzis  with  this  assumption  that,  rather  than  reject 
the  -whoXt  favour  passage,  I  deserted  the  ‘usual’  readings  at  one 
or  two  points  and  tried  to  make  particular  passages  fit  the  whole. 
To  counteract  other  charges  of  mistranslation,  may  I  say 
incidentally  that  the  remarks  about  office  (518)  were  not  made 
in  ignorance  of  what  the  whole  line  meant,  though  there 
probably  was  an  error  in  the  comment  about  wormes  corupcioun 
(‘worm-killer’,  presumably  a  reference  to  greed,  harking  back 
to  610  —  though  the  merlioun  may  think  worms  unsavoury:  v 
the  323-6  distinction).  There  remains  the  reading  of  407-10 
referred  to  above. 

Natural  choice  isn’t  a  question  of  acord  meaning  mutual  love: 
except  for  the  eagles,  all  the  birds  finally  behave  more  like  birds 
than  human  beings.  Their  love  is  determined  by  an  impulse 
for  sexual  satisfaction  (389)  common  to  male  and  female;  this 
impulse  is  represented  in  the  poem  as  an  aspect  of  Nature,  a 
natural  order  {cast,  mesure\  304-5)  that  is  decreed  (383,  387, 
390)  throughout  creation.  Miss  Clark  mentions  ‘To  every  foul 
Nature  yaf  his  make  By  evene  acord’  (667-8).  There  are  grounds 
for  doubting  that  everu  there  necessarily  means  ‘mutual’;  ned 
gives  {adj.  6)  ‘Accurately  coincident  or  accordant;  exactly 
adjusted’,  and  cites  part  of  RR  5814-18: 

And  dyversely  they  seide  hir  wille; 

But  aftir  discord  they  accorded. 

And  her  accord  to  Love  recorded. 

‘Sir,’  seiden  they,  ‘we  ben  at  on, 

Bi  evene  accord  of  everichon  .  .  . 

and  there  is  Even,  adv.  2  ‘In  exact  agreement’,  as  early  as  1330, 
for  comparison.  As  for  acord,  667-8  recalls: 

Nature,  the  vicaire  of  the  almyghty  Lord, 

That  hot,  cold,  hevy,  lyght,  moyst,  and  dreye 
Hath  knyt  by  evene  noumbres  of  acord  .  .  .  (379-81) 
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Acord  in  this  poem  is  thus  a  manifestation  of  the  greater  cosmic 
order.  (I  take  all  the  music  as  symbolic  of  acord:  the  musica 
mundana  (60-3),  the  comparison  of  bird-song  to  angels’  voices 
( 1 90-1),  the  account  of  acord  in  197-203,  where  the  sounds  of 
nature  join  with  instrumental  music,  and  the  concluding 
roundel,  a  compliment  to  Nature  which  pleases  her  (676).) 
The  question  is:  how  does  ‘natural’  love  secure  acord  in  the 
nest? 

I  wish  the  context  of  407-10  did  seem  conclusive  in  deciding 
this.  But  its  context  is  really  the  whole  poem,  in  which  (except 
for  the  formel  eagle)  there  is  no  case  of  a  female  bird  refusing 
the  love  of  a  male;  the  action  doesn’t  endorse  the  reading  that 
such  a  refusal  is  at  all  customary.  When  the  birds  assemble 
for  the  purpose  of  mating.  Nature  assumes  that  the  choosing  is 
the  male’s  business  (392-9).  Her  next  concern  is  for  their 
acord:  ‘May  those  of  you  [male]  birds  who  are  most  deeply  in 
love  get  the  female  who  is  most  in  love  with  you’  (403-4). 
Pair  they  must,  for  love  is  a  compulsive  passion  that  ensnares 
them  all:  this  is  evident  throughout  the  parlement  section,  and 
represented  locally  (with  reference  to  the  males  because  that 
is  the  immediate  subject)  by  entriketh.  It  is  a  question  of  good 
fortune  (402)  whether  the  most  passionate  males  get  the  females 
that  most  desire  them;  it  is  as  God  sends  (404)  whether  they 
win  or  lose  (402)  complete  acord.  But  I  take  it  that  all  males  will 
be  accepted.  The  idea  that  if  a  male  is  refused  he  will  be  content 
to  choose  again  elsewhere  only  occurs  once  explicitly  —  in  the 
goose’s  line  (567),  which  is  ‘a  parfit  resoun  of  a  goos!’  When 
courtly  methods  of  deciding  are  mooted  with  the  suggestion  of 
battle  between  the  contesting  males  (539),  the  eagerness  of  the 
tercels  for  this  solution  (540)  indicates  its  appropriateness  to  the 
upper  class.  But  battle  between  rival  males,  while  a  ‘natural’ 
method  of  mating,  is  not  Nature’s  basic  procedure  according 
to  the  poem.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  eagles  (631-7)  she  expects 
the  female  to  be  instinctively  glad  to  accept  the  male  that 
instinct  (Nature:  393-9)  has  prompted  first  to  choose  her. 
Divine  Order  so  ordains  it  that  this  male  will  be  the  fittest  mate 
for  her  (392,  635-7)  >  is  ‘natural’  acord.  Are  we  entided  to 
make  have  his  grace  (412)  mean  ‘be  accepted  by  the  lady  he 
loves’  when  the  poem  shows  that  courtly  terms  do  not  apply  to 
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all  birds?  What  is  sought  for  them,  says  the  poem  so  far,  is 
mating  and  acord.  They  are  assembled 

Byforc  the  noble  goddesse  of  Nature, 

And  everich  of  hem  dide  his  besy  cure 
Benygnely  to  chese  or  for  to  take. 

By  hire  acord,  his  formel  or  his  make.  (368-7 1 ) 

I  take  By  hire  acord  to  mean  ‘according  to  Nature’s  purpose: 
with  her  approval’,  acord  there  being  shortly  afterwards 
developed  by  379-81  (quoted  p.  415)  and  typified  in  Nature’s 
favourite,  the  formel  (376).  If  you  make  By  hire  acord  (371) 
refer  to  his  formel  or  his  make,  you  are  prompted  to  look  for 
suggestions  that  in  ‘natural’  love  the  female  has  the  right  of 
refusal;  the  action  doesn’t  show  this,  while  elsewhere  whenever 
acord  is  used  it  is  with  reference  to  the  influence  of  Nature. 
The  last  reference,  ‘To  every  foul  Nature  yaf  his  make/By  evene 
acord’  (667-8)  suggests  to  me  a  situation  in  which,  when  the 
male  has  chosen  ‘naturally’,  the  female  will  ‘naturally’  agree.  A 
natural  order  will  be  manifest  throughout  creation  by  permit¬ 
ting  instinct  to  work:  the  instinctive  submission  of  the  female 
to  the  male’s  choice  will  also  lead  to  happy  mating.  There  is 
no  romantic  either/or  of  enforced  submission  v  mutual  love. 

Natural  love  docs  make  the  male  the  master  and  the  husband 
absolute,  but  apart  from  the  formel  no  female  in  the  poem  is 
unwilling  to  yield.  The  action,  being  governed  by  Nature, 
seems  to  approve  the  behaviour  of  the  lewed  and  to  question 
that  of  the  sophisticated.  627-8  is  the  one  clear  statement  of 
mutual  love  in  the  modern  sense,  and  it  comes  as  part  of  the 
favour  granted,  against  her  determined  purpose,  by  Nature  to 
the  formel  —  granted  too  as  a  result  of  the  faucoun’s  views 
(546-53),  which  contain  the  first  real  reference  to  females 
having  the  choice. 

Having  indicated  my  anxiety  about  what  the  context  of  407- 
10  is  taken  to  mean  above,  there  remains  the  phrase  in  this  condi- 
cioun,  for  which  (it  is  conceded)  there  is  no  exact  parallel  in 
Chaucer  to  help  us.  Reading  the  poem  as  a  whole,  we  must, 
when  interpreting  this  phrase,  choose  between  an  exact 
parallel  with  another  poet  and  an  inexact  parallel  with  the  same 
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poet,  e.g.  ST  529  (which  Mr.  Brewer  obligingly  quotes)  where 
on  this  condiciomiThat  (translated  more  or  less  literally)  seems 
the  nearest  thing  to  PF  407-9,  which  I  thus  read:  ‘But  none  the 
less  the  choice  of  everyone  here  must  be  made  on  this  condi¬ 
tion  —  that  the  female  agrees  to  the  male’s  choice,  whoever  it 
be  that  is  to  be  her  mate.’ 

Finally,  I  didn’t  say  that  proverbial  speech  was  necessarily 
low-class,  but  that  in  this  poem  it  is  usually  associated  with  the 
lower  classes  and  used  to  set  off  the  courtly  language.  Perhaps  I 
this  would  have  been  clearer  had  I  dealt  at  greater  length  with  f 
the  distinction  between  the  three  tercels,  marked  by  qualities 
of  speech,  instead  of  giving  a  paragraph  to  the  voice  of  the 
turtle  —  which,  pace  some  private  comments,  was  not  intended 
merely  as  an  exercise  in  the  higher  form  of  coat-trailing.  But  ■ 
I  must  call  off  this  expansion  of  original  footnotes  that  failed  to  ; 
survive. 

Macdonald  Emslie  | 

MR.  ELIOT’S  CHINESE  WALL  j 

MR.  SCHANZER’S  note  on  Mr.  Eliot's  Sunday  Morning  Service  i 
in  the  April  issue  of  Essays  in  Criticism  shows  why  Mr.  Eliot’s  1 
criticism  and  poetry  have  not  yet  given  new  bearings  to  English 
poetry.  There  are  two  Mr.  Eliots.  There  is  one  who  is  ‘terri¬ 
fyingly  honest’,  and  whose  sensuous  perceptions  extend  over  a 
range  of  intellectual  excitement,  so  that  he  has  been  able  to 
unite  thought  and  feeling  in  poetry  in  such  a  way  as  had  not  I 
been  achieved  since  Marvell.  The  essence  of  the  poetry  by  this ' 
Mr.  Eliot  is  the  rejection  of  assurance,  the  renunciation  of  \ 
platitudinous  acceptance,  the  avoidance  of  any  tone  of  intellec- 1! 
tual  and  moral  superiority  over  others,  the  search  for  humility. ; 
The  sensuous  perception  extends,  too,  over  the  sexual  poten-  ^ 
tialities  of  the  individual  —  the  rhythm  of  the  poetry  renders  the  j 
feelings  in  the  blood  of  the  recurrent  betrayal  of  passion.  Much 
of  Mr.  Eliot’s  poetry  renders  the  major  human  paradox:  the 
yearning  for  the  sublime  becoming  through  action  the  memory 
of  a  ‘moment’s  surrender’,  while  yet  the  human  sense  of! 
eternity  and  the  sublime  are  dependent  upon  our  carnal 
knowledge  of  betraying  ecstasy: 
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—  Yet  when  we  came  back,  late,  from  the  Hyacinth  garden. 
Your  arms  full,  and  your  hair  wet,  I  could  not 
Speak,  and  my  eyes  failed,  I  was  neither 
Living  nor  dead,  and  I  knew  nothing. 

Looking  into  the  heart  of  light,  the  silence 
Oed'  und  leer  das  Meer. 

The  Waste  Land 

Terminate  torment 
Of  love  satisfied 
The  greater  torment 
Of  love  satisfied.  .  .  . 

Ash  Wednesday 

And  the  lost  heart  stiffens  and  rejoices 
In  the  lost  Ulac  and  the  lost  sea  voices 
And  the  weak  spirit  quickens  to  rebel 
For  the  bent  golden-rod  and  the  lost  sea  smell 
Quickens  to  recover 

The  cry  of  quail  and  the  whirling  plover.  .  .  . 

Ash  Wednesday  \ 

Who  then  devised  the  torment?  Love 
Love  is  the  unfamiliar  Name 
Behind  the  hands  that  wove 
The  intolerable  shirt  of  flame.  .  .  . 

Little  adding 

This  poetry  which  renders  the  experience  of  belief  has  a 
living  texture:  the  imagery,  rhythm  and  movement  have 
physical  roots,  in  the  feelings  of  the  heart  missing  a  beat,  or 
fluttering,  in  bodily  movement,  or  the  physical  feelings  of  a 
gnawing  in  the  mind  (as  in  the  movement  of  the  lines  above, 
‘Terminate  torment’).  These  bodily  feelings  are  at  their  most 
intense  in  sexual  passion,  and  in  Mr.  Eliot’s  poetry,  as  in  much 
other  ‘divine’  poetry,  spiritual  experience  is  therefore  expressed 
often  through  the  movement  of  human  love  —  tenderness, 
yearning,  glimpses  of  sublimity,  betrayal  by  time  and  ‘the 
fabric  of  the  changing  body’.  Yet  the  search  for  the  under¬ 
standing,  the  humility,  which  conquers  time,  while  it  can  only 
be  made  with  such  roots,  involves  a  denial  of  the  possibility  of 
deriving  stability  and  a  sense  of  the  eternal  from  human  love 
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or  passion.  The  achievement  of  the  profound  vision  involves  an 
acceptance  of  the  tragic  awareness  of  time  and  death.  And  as 
we  feel  a  tremendous  sense  of  common  humanity  with  Shakes¬ 
peare  writing  on  these  matters,  a  sense  of  the  movement  of 
feeling  being  common  to  us:  •  I 

though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 
Within  his  bending  sickle’s  compass  come.  .  .  . 

so  we  do  with  this  Mr.  Eliot: 

Whisper  of  running  streams,  and  winter  lightning.  ^ 
The  wild  thyme  unseen  and  the  wild  strawberry,  I 

The  laughter  in  the  garden,  echoed  ecstasy 
Not  lost,  but  requiring,  pointing  to  the  agony 
Of  death  and  birth.  [ 

East  Coker  p 

The  other  Mr.  Eliot,  who  is  perhaps  closer  to  ‘the  man  who  I 
suffers’  than  ‘the  man  who  creates’,  can  be  heard  in  the  voice  | 
of  Mr.  Eliot  reading  his  own  poetry  on  gramophone  records.  ^ 
The  voice,  for  one  thing,  makes  a  travesty  of  the  subtle  rhythms  | 
and  movement  of  the  poetry  —  an  astonishing  feat.  Again,  the  3 
voice  reveals  a  vibration  of  enjoyment  at  points  where  the  [ 
poetry  happily  lacks  that  kind  of  enjoyment  —  I  mean,  ‘Son  of  t 
man.  You  cannot  say,  or  guess’,  is  read  like  a  sermon  (which  I 
it  isn’t)  and  ‘Well  now  that’s  done;  and  I’m  glad  it’s  over’  as  I 
though  it  were  being  recounted  by  a  magistrate,  rather  than  ■ 
the  writer  of  that  sympathetic  portrayal  of  contemporary  | 
human  isolation.  The  other  Mr.  Eliot,  that  is,  is  didactic  to  a  I 
degree  which  would  seem  at  odds  with  the  moral  subtlety  of,  I 
say.  Ash  Wednesday,  which  takes  individual  moral  decisions  on  L 
to  a  plane  where  they  become  more  than  of  individual  or  j 
‘social’  importance,  and  should  perhaps  be  called  something  [ 
else.  ‘Didactic’,  I  use  to  imply  a  concern  with  public  morals,  r 
and  ‘magistrate’  to  suggest  a  kind  of  sense  of  superiority  over  j 
others  which  the  rhythm  and  attitude  represented  by  the  lines 

Suffer  us  not  to  mock  ourselves  with  falsehood  ...  I 
Teach  us  to  sit  still.  ... 

prevent  in  the  best  poetry 
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The  sense  of  superiority  goes  with  an  intellectual  snobbery. 

It  has  affinities  with  Pound’s  eclectic  esotericism  and,  as  with 
Yeats’s  intellectual  esotericisms  (such  as  the  phrase  ‘perne  in  a 
gyre’  in  Sailing  to  Byzantium)  causes  many  blemishes  in  the  early 
poetry.  It  is  not  so  much  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  an 
intelligent  man  of  wide  culture  not  to  render  experience  with  a 
wide  reference  to  intellectual  matters,  but  that  the  reader  is 
encouraged  to  substitute  pursuits  of  these  for  the  poetry.  That 
is  what  the  J\^otes  to  The  Waste  Land  seem  intended  to  make  the 
reader  do,  and  it  is  what  critics  like  Mr.  Schanzer  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  too  much  encouraged  to  do. 

The  influence  of  what  I  have  called  the  ‘magistrate’s’ 
manner  and  the  erudite  academic’s  manner  are  two  constituents 
of  the  Chinese  Wall  of  Eliot’s  influence.  The  other  is  the  use 
of  these  to  cloak  a  recoil  from  human  sexual  potentialities. 
When  Bernard  Shaw  approaches  the  complexities  of  feeling 
between  men  and  women  which  he  knows  won’t  be  able  to 
deal  with,  he  heads  the  dialogue  towards  a  laugh,  and  the 
audience  forgets  what  they  had  expected  to  experience.  In 
The  Cocktail  Party  and  The  Confidential  Clerk  Mr.  Eliot  uses 
something  of  the  same  sleight.  But  at  the  same  time  and  more 
often,  elsewhere,  he  waves  with  his  other  hand  an  intellectual 
‘message’  and  a  manner  of  erudition.  Both  of  which  either 
prevent  one  seeing,  as  in  the  late  plays,  that  the  poetry  has  no 
vitality  of  texture,  or,  as  in  the  poem  Mr.  Schanzer  discusses, 
that  the  texture  and  the  meaning  are  at  odds,  that  feeling  and 
thought  are  disjointed  because  of  a  fouling  in  self-knowledge 
and  balance.  In  Eliot’s  plays  for  instance  we  have  the  un- 
qualifled  use  of  slogans  made  from  statements  which  are 
qualified  by  the  texture  of  experience  in  the  poems.  We  have 
‘slogans’  in  the  best  poetry,  for  instance: 

Go  go  go  said  the  bird 

Human  kind  can  bear  very  little  reality 

But  because  of  its  movement  and  rhythm  this  comes  as  a 
sudden  uncomfortable  awareness,  an  individual  revelation, 
something  In  The  Cocktail  Party  (and  I  am  not  attacking 
the  sort  of  thing  one  has  in  The  Rock  or  even  at  times  in  Murder 
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in  the  Cathedral  which  is  honest  ‘open’  church  propaganda)  the 
slogans  are  crudely  and  lifelessly  adapted.  Harcourt  Reilly  is 
the  lifeless  plaster  megaphone  through  which  the  other  Eliot 
can  be  sermonizing  from  the  basement: 

A  delusion  is  something  we  must  return  from 

There  are  other  states  of  mind,  which  we  take  to  be  delusion 

But  which  we  have  to  accept  and  go  on  from. 

With  this  encouragement  a  limited  idea  of  poetry  has  gained 
ground,  not  derived  from  the  best,  and  most  difficult,  Eliot, 
but  by  the  imitation  of  his  worst  tone  and  manner.  The 
mimicking  of  Eliot’s  manner  is  now  found  everywhere,  standing 
instead  of  any  real  significance.  An  obvious  case  is  Mr.  Norman 
Nicholson: 

In  the  bend  of  the  river,  beneath  the  crags  and  the  rowans 
The  garden  is  hers,  and  the  garden  was  always  here  .  .  . 
And  the  soil  is  sifted  down  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  garden 

The  Holy  Mountain 

The  circle  undrawn  is  never  the  circle  drawn 
The  flower  in  the  seed  is  never  the  flower  in  the  bud 
One  child  in  the  mind  is  never  the  child  in  the  womb  . . . 
In  the  garden,  in  the  morning,  in  the  experimental  light 
Hearing  the  bird  song.  .  .  . 

The  Garden  of  the  Innocent 

In  Dylan  Thomas’s  Under  Milk  IVood,  when  a  mode  of  serious¬ 
ness  is  not  taken  from  Joyce,  it  is  a  mimic  of  Eliot: 

Time  passes.  Listen.  Time  passes 
Come  closer  now 

From  where  you  are,  you  can  hear  their  dreams 
(Cf.  in  East  Coker 

If  you  do  not  come  too  close,  if  you  do  not  come  too  close 
On  a  summer  midnight,  you  can  hear  the  music.  .  .  .) 
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And  one  finds  the  mimicking  a  great  deal  nowadays  in  amateur 
poetry.  A  poem  found  its  way  for  approval  into  the  Reading 
Sheets  of  the  journal  the  use  of  English  recently,  and  to  me 
its  only  claim  to  be  accepted  as  poetry  depended  upon  its 
‘ghosting’  The  Hollow  Men  —  the  plausible  tone  of  significance 
is  nothing  more  than  a  use  of  Eliot’s  manner  to  suggest  it: 

I  remember  the  empty  valley  colder  than  shadow, 

Or  the  last  decade  of  the  old  who  camiot  die; 

Faintly  in  the  soul  flutters  like  the  bird 
Caught  in  the  dark  spaces  of  the  church  roof. 

With  the  dusk  falling  over  the  sad  factories 
The  children  climb  towards  the  kingdom  of  dream 
Silent  and  holding  hands,  waiting,  in  love 
Not  hearing  the  perfect  orchestration  of  death 

{The  Mourner,  by  Wrey  Gardiner) 

The  imitation  of  the  pontifical  manner  as  a  substitute  for 
genuine  significance  is  the  corollary  to  an  inability  to  see  Mr. 
Eliot’s  real  strength,  which  is  in  texture,  rhythm  and  movement 
and  not  in  mannerism.  It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Eliot  himself 
has  somewhat  to  answer  for  having  encouraged  such  mistaken 
understandings  of  his  own  poetry,  in  the  same  way  that  he 
would  seem  to  misread  his  own  poetry  aloud  on  the  gramophone 
records. 

Mr.  Schanzer’s  note  on  Mr.  Eliot's  Sunday  Morning  Service 
seems  to  me  a  choice  example  of  the  critical  atmosphere  (‘of 
which  the  creative  power  cannot  possibly  avail  itself’  —  to 
rewrite  Arnold’s  words,)  which  can  be  called  the  Chinese  Wall 
of  Mr.  Eliot’s  influence.  The  early  poems  are  comparatively 
insignificant.  They  are  sometimes  all  manner:  a  trifle  like 
Hysteria  is  nothing  but  manner.  It  is  more  likely  that  critics 
may  disagree  over  their  interpretation,  because  the  poets’ 
expression  was  still  imprecise;  Four  Quartets  is  ‘simpler’  in  that 
the  experience  is  ‘there’  and  not  merely  indicated  by  a  juxta¬ 
position  of  ‘objective  correlatives’  yoked  by  violence  together. 
Thus  the  degree  of  intellectual  exploration  that  Mr.  Schanzer 
provides  draws  the  attention  away  from  the  deficiencies  and 
failures  in  the  experience  offered  in  the  poem  he  discusses. 
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In  this  poem  the  negative  vibration  towards  sex  is  surely  by 
no  means  so  purified  into  the  thought  content  of  the  poem  as 
Mr.  Schanzer  could  suggest.  He  talks  of  ‘the  further  contrast 
between  his  verbal  felicity  (Origen’s)  and  his  sexual  sterility,  a 
contrast  which  is  also  enforced  by  the  poet’s  use  of  words  of 
primarily  sexual  connotation,  such  as  ‘superfetation’  and  I 
‘Polyphiloprogenitive’  in  a  non-sexual  context.  But  part  of  . 
the  Chinese  Wall  of  Mr.  Eliot’s  influence  is  the  acceptance  of 
his  own  theory  and  practice  of  depersonalization  (itself  a 
superb  achievement)  as  meaning  that  he  is  always  in  complete 
charge  of  his  material.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  self-  = 
criticism  often  at  work:  I  seem  to  .remember  seeing  an  early  r 
acting  copy  of  The  Cocktail  Party  in  which  the  account  of  Celia  i 
Coppleston’s  death  was  in  much  worse  taste  than  it  is  in  the  1 
printed  copy.  But  Mr.  Eliot  is  no  more  always  in  control  of  his 
material  than  other  writers,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this 
poem  the  control  has  not  been  obtained. 

The  texture,  sound,  and  movement  of  the  poem  is  that  of  ^ 
violent  disgust  at  sex:  ' 

The  young  are  red  and  pustular.  ^ 

‘pustular’  (suggestion  of ‘pus’),  ‘pistillate’,  ‘staminate’  suggests  | 
violence  of  recoil  not  at  all  justified  by  the  themes  of  contrast  f 
between  Christ  and  Sweeney,  or  between  fertile  and  infertile  1 
attitudes  to  religion.  There  are  more  overtones  of  recoil  from  i 
bodily  functions  suggested  by  the  clinical  sounds  of  ‘polyphilo¬ 
progenitive’  ‘superfetation’  ‘mensual’  ‘piaculative’:  that  is  the 
force  of  the  ‘thew  and  sinew’  of  the  language  here,  and  Eliot  is 
able  to  use  it.  Here  he  renders  the  feelings  in  the  blood  of 
rejection  (cf  the  ‘spitting-out’  sounds:  ‘piaculative’  ‘pistillate’) 
and  disgust  (‘the  wilderness  is  cracked  and  browned’).  With  I 
this  muscular  movement  of  disgust  at  human  uncleanliness  wc  | 
have  ‘the  unoffending  feet’:  but  even  the  word  chosen  for  the  [ 
Holy  Ghost  is  one  with  the  unpleasant  sound  and  tongue 
movement  ‘Paraclete’,  and  of  a  similar  sterilized  flavour  as  ■ 
‘polyphiloprogenitive’  and  ‘superfetation’.  And  the  rejection 
of  natural  functions  goes  with  what  seems  to  be  an  enjoyed  ; 
offence  offered  at  holy  things:  l 
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Still  shrine  the  unoffending  feet 
And  there  above  the  painter  set 
The  Father  and  the  Paraclete. 

By  the  pat,  insolent  fall  of  that  one  feels  strongly  the  impulse  to 
swear,  or  spit,  in  church. 

If  this  would  seem  an  unnatural  interpretation  the  stanza 
about  the  bees  seems  to  support  it,  ‘epicene’  suggesting,  by  its 
flavour,  and  the  movement  of  saying  it,  the  same  impulse  of 
rejection  as  the  word  ‘obscene’; 

Along  the  garden-wall  the  bees 
With  hairy  bellies  pass  between 
The  staminate  and  pistillate, 

Blest  office  of  the  epicene. 

The  words  for  the  reproductive  parts  of  plants  are  deliberately 
handled  in  a  sterile  way;  ‘things  having  pistils’,  ‘things  having 
stamens’.  The  texture  of  the  verse  enacts  a  profound  attitude 
of  rejection  of  even  natural  life  and  sex,  the  implication  being 
that  the  epicene  bee  is  willy  nilly  the  agent  of  meaningless 
propagation.  (‘Hairy  bellies’  makes  the  natural  act  obscene,  for 
the  closeness  of  this  to  Sweeney’s  hams  brings  virtually  an 
image  of  human  copulation,  presented  with  violent  distaste.) 

The  attitude  towards  ‘meaningless’  propagation  occurs 
elsewhere  in  Eliot’s  poetry,  and  the  movement  away  in  recoil 
is  a  mainspring  to  some  of  his  greater  poetry,  when  the  subject 
is  seen  with  a  terrifying  honesty  (as  Shakespeare  was  able  to 
consider  the  possible  meaninglessness  of  human  life).  But  there 
are  places  where  the  powerful  feelings  of  recoil  produce  a 
vibration  beyond  control,  and  this  would  seem  one  of  them. 
(Compare  elsewhere  the  simple  difference  between  ‘breeding 
Lilacs  out  of  the  dead  land’  and  ‘Breeding  children  whom  they 
do  not  understand’  in  their  contexts,  in  The  Waste  Land  and 
The  Cocktail  Party.)  How  Mr.  Schanzer  could  miss  the  force 
of  the  texture  of  the  poetry  I  cannot  think;  except  that  the 
authority  of  the  poets’  manner  cloaks  the  feelings  under  a 
pattern  of  intellectual  theology.  The  Chinese  Wall  is  largely  a 
matter  of  our  watching  with  deference  while  Mr.  Eliot  hides  the 
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least  depersonalized  emotions  (poetry  being  ‘an  escape  from 
emotion’)  under  a  skirt  of  intellectual  theology,  and  a  respect¬ 
able  manner.  That  is,  there  are  attitudes  towards  life  and  sex 
suggested  by  the  body  and  movement  of  Eliot’s  verse,  which 
are  disguised  by  the  apparent  intellectual  ‘message’,  and  which 
could  not  in  fact  be  reconciled  with  any  acceptable  Christian 
meaning,  or  with  any  acceptable  attitude  to  life  at  all,  being 
too  much  a  rejection.  But  Eliot’s  influence  is  so  far  largely  the 
influence  of  the  disguise,  of  the  dishonest  habit  and  manner, 
whereas  a  fruitful  grasp  of  his  achievement  can  only  come  from 
understanding  the  ‘terrifying  honesty’  embodied  in  the  texture 
of  his  best  poetry.  A  close  examination  of  the  last  two  plays 
and  Four  Quartets  makes  one  feel  at  times  they  could  only  have 
been  written  by  two  quite  different  people,  the  one  erecting 
a  wall  against  the  vital  influence  of  the  other. 

David  Holbrook 
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Editorial  Commentary 

‘AUTHOR  and  Critic’,  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot’s  recent  address  to  the 
Authors’  Club,  has  not  been  printed.  (His  publishers  inform  me 
that  no  decision  has  been  taken  so  far  whether  it  shall  be  or  not.) 
But  its  gist,  including  several  verbatim  quotations  from  it,  can 
be  found  in  a  leading  article  of  The  Times  Literary  Supplement  of 
May  6th,  1955,  under  the  heading  ‘Author  against  Critics’.  By 
all  accounts  the  address  was  a  performance  in  Mr.  Eliot’s 
happiest  and  most  characteristic  manner  —  urbane,  incisive 
and  provocative.  But  its  critical  implications,  if  taken  seriously 
(as  perhaps  they  should  not  be),  are  more  drastic  than  his 
audience,  or  possibly  even  Mr.  Eliot  himself,  would  seem  to 
have  realized. 

‘What  I  have  to  say,’  he  began,  ‘might  be  called  the  Author’s 
Complaint  against  Critics.  Not  my  complaint  against  my 
critics,  but  my  complaint  on  behalf  of  authors  against  some 
kinds  of  criticism.’  And  here,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  dramatize 
the  occasion,  as  the  Distinguished  Addresser’s  eyes  raise  them¬ 
selves  from  his  script,  quizzically  challenging  the  serried  rows  of 
London’s  authors,  a  cold  shiver  runs  down  the  spine  of  those 
members  of  the  Club  who  are  or  have  been  practitioners  of 
criticism.  Will  their  brand  be  specified  in  the  Bill  of  Complaint? 
Alas,  it  was.  And  not  only  their  brand.  Implicitly  if  not 
explicidy  every  conceivable  genus  and  species  of  criticism 
seems  to  become  contraband  or  at  least  suspect  in  Mr.  Eliot’s 
argument.  Indeed,  the  logic  of  this  Author’s  Complaint  does 
not  stop  at  the  professional  critics.  As  the  argument  develops 
the  case  against  criticism  grows  into  a  case  against  almost  any 
and  every  response  or  reaction  to  literature.  The  TLS  heading 
turns  out  to  be  an  understatement.  In  the  end  it  is  not  ‘Author 
against  Critics’  but  ‘Author  against  Readers’! 

Mr.  Eliot  reaches  this  paradoxical  position  via  The  Road  to 
Xanadu  (which  does  not,  he  says,  to  any  great  degree  ‘increase 
our  enjoyment  or  sharpen  our  understanding  of  “The  Ancient 
Mariner”  ’)  and  A  Skeleton  Key  to  Finrugan’s  Wake.  This  sort 
of  literary  detective  work,  he  asserts,  ‘is,  when  applied  to  most 
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poetry,  more  likely  to  lead  the  reader  further  and  further  awaj 
from  the  true  meaning  of  the  poem  (the  meaning  of  which  is 
communicated  first  emotionally,  by  the  rhythms  and  the 
imagery)  instead  of  leading  him  into  it’. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  mere  reader  begins  to  rub  his  eyes. 
How  can  the  first  stage  in  the  process  of  reading  a  poem  be 
emotional?  The  rhythms  and  the  images  do  not  communicate 
themselves  —  by  transfusion,  as  it  were,  into  the  reader  through 
some  sixth  sense.  They  can  only  be  communicated  through  and 
as  the  consequence  of  the  intellectually  definable  meanings  that 
the  reader  has  already  ascribed  to  the  conventional  black  marks 
on  the  page  in  front  of  him.  Those  meanings  must  come  first. 
Unless  the  reader  gets  these  literal  meanings  right  he  cannot 
possibly  get  the  rhythms  and  the  images  right.  (If,  because  of  a 
misprint  or  my  own  carelessness,  I  read  Waller’s  lyric  as  ‘Go, 
lovely  nose\  the  rhythm  and  image  that  the  poem  communi¬ 
cates  to  me  will  inevitably  be  different  from  those  communicated 
after  a  correct  reading  of  Waller’s  line.)  This  is  not  to  deny  that 
rhythms  and  images,  and  the  emotions  provoked  by  them,  do 
not  also  make  their  contribution  to  the  total  meaning  of  a  poem, 
nor  even  that  in  most  poems  they  are  the  poetry,  as  it  were,  of 
the  poetry.  It  is  simply  to  challenge  Mr.  Eliot’s  thesis  of  the 
priority  of  emotional  communication.  The  trouble,  I  can 
assure  him,  with  the  source-hunters  and  literary  detectives  is 
not  that  they  are  unaware  of  the  emotional  constituents  of 
poetry.  John  Livingston  Lowes,  the  enormous  voice  booming 
out  of  his  Liliputian  body,  was  often  only  too  embarrassingly 
aware  of  it.  No,  the  case  against  source-hunting  is  simply  that 
its  finds  are  usually  intellectually  irrelevant,  that  they  contribute 
little  or  nothing  to  the  primary,  paraphrasable  or  dictionary 
meaning  of  the  p>oem,  that  they  do  not  help  the  uninformed 
reader  to  understand  more  clearly  what  the  poem’s  verbal 
symbols  are  really  supposed  to  be  communicating. 

The  reader  of  poetry  must  begin  by  reading  the  poem.  No 
amount  of  juggling  with  critical  counters  like  rhythm,  image 
and  emotion  will  ever  refute  or  discredit  this  simple  self-evident 
truth.  But  the  mis-reading  of  poetry  is  not  just  a  matter  of 
mistaking  a  rose  for  a  nose.  A  competence  in  the  reading  of 
poetry  presupposes  in  the  reader  an  ability  to  discriminate 
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between  all  relevant  and  irrelevant  meanings.  (Such  a  reader 
will  also  realize,  for  example,  that  Waller’s  rose  has  no  connec¬ 
tion  whatever,  by  way  of  a  submerged  pun  or  Empsonian 
ambiguity,  with  the  sprinkling  device  that  is  attached  to 
watering-cans.)  And  that  ability  demands  in  him  the  possession 
of  some  criterion  of  relevance  by  which  he  can  sort  out  the 
various  possible  meanings  into  categories  —  ‘primary’,  ‘secon¬ 
dary’,  ‘non-relevant’  (with  their  appropriate  subdivisions). 

This  question  of  relevance  is  a  principle  that  extends  much 
further  than  vulgar  source-hunting.  Its  importance  and  general 
neglect  today  must  be  my  excuse  for  referring  here  to  the 
‘flick’,  as  the  TLS  called  it,  that  Mr.  Eliot  directed  towards 
the  Editor  of  Essays  in  Criticism  as  he  was  approaching  the  end 
of  his  address.  In  a  book  I  brought  out  last  year  on  Wordsworth 
I  was  guilty,  it  appears,  of  psychological  source-hunting.  The 
TLS  summarizes  the  ‘flick’  as  follows: 

Discussing  a  conversation  with  a  friend  about  Mr.  Bate¬ 
son’s  theory  that  Wordsworth’s  feelings  for  Dorothy 
throw  light  on  the  Lucy  p)oems,  he  [Mr.  Eliot]  describes 
himself  as  thinking,  after  his  guest  had  departed,  of  the 
retort:  ‘And  why  should  we  need  any  more  light  on  the 
Lucy  poems  than  the  light  which  radiates  from  the  poems 
themselves?’ 

No  doubt  I  am  a  prejudiced  witness,  but  I  cannot  help  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  this  was  such  a  pearl  of  wisdom  that  Mr.  Eliot’s 
guest  missed.  What  is  the  light  that  radiates  from  the  Lucy 
poems  themselves’  As  we  have  seen,  the  reader  confronted  with 
those  black  marks  on  the  appropriate  pages  of  his  collected 
Wordsworth  begins  by  reacting  unemotionally  to  certain 
sensory  stimuli.  The  black  marks  translate  themselves  in  his 
mind  into  letters,  and  the  letters  then  amalgamate  into  English 
words  with  the  meanings  he  has  been  brought  up  to  give  those 
words  when  they  occur  in  the  order  in  which  Wordsworth 
arranged  them.  It  is  on  the  completion  of  this  stage  in  the 
process  of  communication,  when  the  literal  meanings  have  been 
successfully  negotiated,  that  the  poems’  rhythms  and  images 
enter  into  the  reader’s  mental  complex.  But  the  rhythmic  and 
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imaginal  light  that  can  now  radiate  within  his  mind  is  still  not 
wholly  Wordsworth’s  doing.  All  that  a  poet  can  do  is  to  invite 
his  reader  to  import  into  the  reading  of  his  poems  the  emotional 
connotations  that  a  folk-song  metre,  for  example,  or  images  like 
springs,  violets  and  stars  already  possess  for  him.  If  the  reader 
will  do  this  and  do  it  correctly  —  i.e.  if  there  is  a  general 
conformity  between  the  associations  his  and  the  poet’s  memories 
of  a  particular  metre  or  image  possess  —  then  a  light  may  indeed 
radiate  from  the  poems  themselves.  But  far  from  being  the 
first  stage  in  the  process  of  communication  it  is  almost  the  last. 
The  internal  criterion  of  relevance  imposed  by  the  interrela¬ 
tionships  of  sounds,  syntax,  images,  concepts  and  figures  of 
rhetoric  within  the  poems  has  followed  and  is  dependent  on 
external  criteria  that  the  reader  derives  from  language,  litera¬ 
ture  and  life.  To  be  specific,  an  appreciation  of  the  Lucy 
poems  demands  from  their  readers  as  essential  pre-requisites; 

(i)  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  as  it  was  spoken  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  (ii)  some  familiarity  with 
the  Romantic  lyric  and  the  literary  tradition  of  which  it  is  the 
culmination,  (iii)  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  way 
people  who  are  in  love  behave  in  real  life  and  of  the  moral 
values  inherent  in  this  central  human  experience. 

I  may  seem  to  be  making  too  much  of  Mr.  Eliot’s  ‘flick’.  [ 
It  was  perhaps  no  more  than  a  flourish  intended  to  bring  down  i 
the  curtain  on  his  address  with  a  rhetorical  bang.  Od’s  life, 
need  an  O.M.  swear  to  the  truth  of  an  epigram?  But  that  ; 
final  flick  had  been  preceded  by  an  attack  on  the  psychological  ' 
basis  of  much  modern  criticism,  ‘with  its  sometimes  unnecessary  I 
invasion’,  to  quote  the  TLS  summary,  ‘of  “the  privacy  of  the  J 
artist’’  ’,  which  was  unmistakably  not  rhetoric.  Although  he 
may  not  have  said  so  in  so  many  words  Mr.  Eliot  was  clearly 
hitting  back  Browning- wise  at  those  critics  of  The  Waste  Land  \ 
who,  to  take  a  typical  example,  identify  Phlebas  the  Phoenician  : 
with  the  mysterious  dedicatee  of  Prufrock.  Did  Wordsworth  so?  ; 
Then  the  less  Wordsworth  he! 

But  by  the  act  of  publishing  it  the  author  offers  his  poetry  to 
the  public  to  make  what  it  can  of  it,  and  the  question  is  whether 
such  identifications  may  or  may  not  sometimes  assist  the  reader 
to  the  fuller  understanding  and  appreciation  of  a  particular 
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poem.  Mr.  Eliot’s  own  ‘Mr.  Apollinax’,  for  example.  Nothing 
will  ever  make  ‘Mr.  Apollinax’  into  a  good  poem,  but  its 
human  interest  is  certainly  increased  when  the  reader  realizes 
that  it  is  a  portrait  of  the  young  Bertrand  Russell.  In  these 
matters  mere  denial  or  assertion  is  not  enough.  What  is  needed 
is  the  criterion  of  relevance,  an  agreed  and  objective  canon  to 
which  the  particular  instances  can  be  referred.  In  the  case  of 
the  Lucy  poems  a  criterion  is  provided  by  the  nature  of  English 
Romantic  poetry.  As  compared  with  other  poetic  schools  or 
modes,  including  those  of  the  best  modern  poets.  Romanticism 
is  personal,  autobiographical,  egocentric.  Blake’s  private 
notebook  (the  Rossetti  MS.)  is  far  and  away  the  best  commen¬ 
tary  on  Blake’s  poems;  Coleridge’s  notes  and  marginalia  and 
Keats’s  letters  overflow  into  and  out  of  their  poems;  Byron’s 
and  Shelley’s  marriages  and  non-marriages  are  an  essential 
part  of  their  poetry.  A  priori  therefore  it  is  entirely  reasonable 
to  expect  Wordwsorth’s  privacy  to  illuminate  his  poems,  and 
the  existence  of  The  Prelude  conclusively  confirms  this  initial 
probability.  Other  things  being  equal  the  reader  will  expect 
Lucy  to  represent  or  symbolize  some  person,  experience  or 
wishfulfilment  in  Wordsworth’s  private  life,  and  the  fact  that 
the  ‘I’  of  these  poems  is  clearly  in  some  sense  Wordsworth 
himself  strongly  suggests  a  sexual  background  to  the  series. 
(The  ‘I’  of  these  poems  is  in  love  with  Lucy.  But  ‘I’  is  the 
historical  Wordsworth.  Therefore  ‘in-love-with-Lucy’  may  be 
expected  to  be  a  historical  phenomenon  —  real  love  for  a  real 
girl.)  The  Romantic  criterion  of  relevartce  may  even  be  said  to 
require  some  such  an  interpretation.  To  be  good  Romantic 
poems,  as  the  Lucy  poems  manifestly  are,  they  must  be  intensely 
personal,  intimately  autobiographical. 

Whether  my  own  reconstruction  of  the  personal  drama 
underlying  the  Lucy  series  is  correct  in  all  its  details  is,  of 
course,  another  matter  altogether.  On  reflection  I  am  not  sure 
that  one  or  two  of  my  guesses  were  as  intelligent  as  they  should 
have  been.  But  on  the  necessity  to  guess,  on  the  reader’s  duty 
to  relate  these  poems  as  minutely  as  he  can  to  Wordsworth’s 
personal  life,  unconscious  as  well  as  conscious,  I  am  completely 
unrepentant.  The  onus  of  disproof  is  on  those  who  wish  to 
treat  the  Lucy  poems  as  dramatic  monologues.  There  is  a 
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common  misunderstanding  about  the  role  of  the  intelligent 
guess  in  the  appreciation  of  poetry  that  I  seemed  to  detect  in 
the  able  but  hostile  review-article  on  my  book  in  The  Adelphi, 
First  Quarter,  1955,  by  Mr.  Graham  Hough.  It  is  agreed 
nowadays  that  in  the  interpretation  of  a  poem  its  words  and 
word-order  should  be  pursued  to  their  ultimate  recesses  of 
meaning,  even  if  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  reference  to  the 
author’s  declared  intentions  or  contemf)orary  literary  prefer¬ 
ences  that  the  poem  did  actually  mean  all  this  to  the  poet  or  his 
contemporary  readers.  The  battle  for  close  reading,  or  ‘practi¬ 
cal  criticism’,  has  been  fought  and  won.  The  justification  of 
such  interpretations  is  that  they  can  kindle  a  ‘light  which  radiates 
from  the  poems  themselves’ —  in  other  words,  that  the  sug¬ 
gested  reading  may  make  the  poem  a  fuller  and  profounder 
human  experience.  Now  in  the  case  of  Romantic  poetry  —  and 
perhaps  in  that  of  such  quasi-Romantic  poets  as  Spenser, 
Milton  and  Marvell,  or  even  Pope  or  Mr.  Eliot  himself— 
precisely  the  same  considerations  apply  to  the  autobiographical 
mode  of  interpretation.  Mr.  Hough  agrees  with  me  that  Words¬ 
worth  and  his  sister  were  in  love  with  each  other,  but  he  rebukes 
me  for  suggesting  that  this  love  may  have  been  jxjtentially 
incestuous,  that  Wordsworth  came  to  realize  this,  was  shocked 
and  horrified,  and  that  he  finally  married  to  escape  the  situa¬ 
tion.  ‘For  this,’  Mr.  Hough  says,  ‘there  is  no  shadow  of  evi¬ 
dence  whatever.’  As  it  happens  that  is  an  exaggeration,  but 
even  if  there  was  no  external  evidence  whatever  in  support  of  it 
the  validity  of  the  hypothesis  would  still  be  unaffected.  Its 
justification  lies  in  the  poems.  Some  such  background  of  sexual 
tragedy  is  needed  to  fill  out  and  complete  the  surface  pastoralism 
of  the  Lucy  poems,  just  as  an  appreciation  of  symbolic  imagery 
or  verbal  ambiguities  may  be  needed  to  fill  out  and  complete 
the  surface  meanings  of  Renaissance  poetry  (including  that  of 
Shakespeare).  In  both  cases,  of  course,  the  caveat  must  be 
inserted  that  the  guesses  may  not  contradict  the  brute  historical 
facts.  The  reader  of  the  English  Metaphysicals  must  respect 
the  historical  characteristics  of  early  seventeenth-century 
English,  and  the  reader  of  Romantic  poetry  must  get  the 
biographical  dates  right.  It  is  in  the  interstices  between  the 
facts  that  one  inserts  the  interpretative  guesses.  But  with  this 
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one  all-important  limitation  the  only  criterion  that  need  be 
accepted  is  that  of  literary  relevance.  Granted  that  this  poem 
in  front  of  us  is  a  popular  ballad,  a  medieval  romance,  a  Renais¬ 
sance  ‘song’,  an  Augustan  satire,  or  whatever  the  particular 
genre  may  be  (the  number  of  distinguishable  ‘kinds’  is  con¬ 
siderable),  there  will  then  be  such  and  such  an  area  in  which 
internal  semantic  structure  and  external  human  context  tend 
to  overlap,  and  in  this  area  the  reader  must  be  allowed  and 
encouraged  to  guess.  If  he  wishes  to  put  his  guesses  down  on 
paper  —  as  Eliot,  Leavis,  Empson,  Wilson  Knight  and  others 
have  put  theirs  down  —  why  shouldn’t  he?  It  may  turn  out 
that  some  of  the  guesses  were  wrong  (new  historical  facts  are 
turning  up  all  the  time),  but  they  are  not  or  should  not  be 
submitted  as  anything  but  provisional  hypotheses  intended  to 
bring  order  and  significance  into  his  and  other  readers’  re¬ 
sponses  to  particular  works  in  the  present  state  (or  absence)  of 
objective  knowledge.  In  other  words,  the  appeal  is  not  to 
‘evidence’  in  Mr.  Hough’s  sense  but  to  ‘value’:  ‘Does  this 
linguistic,  rhetorical,  psychological,  biographical  or  socio¬ 
political  proposal  make  the  poem  better  poetry?  Or  doesn’t  it? 

To  complain  in  such  circumstances  that  ‘there  is  no  shadow 
of  evidence  whatever’  for  this  or  that  interpretation  is  to  miss 
the  whole  point.  It  is  because  there  is  no  solid  conclusive  objec¬ 
tive  evidence  that  the  reader  is  compelled  to  guess.  If  he  does 
not  guess  he  is  refusing  to  respond  as  fully  as  he  might  to  the 
significant  human  experience  that  the  reading  of  great  litera¬ 
ture  can  provide.  Mr.  Hough  and  his  like  —  the  Simon-Pure 
‘scholars’  are  notoriously  the  worst  offenders  in  this  matter  — 
are  condemning  their  students  to  superficiality  and  sentimen¬ 
tality.  ‘Evidence’  is  important,  but  its  importance  is  largely 
negative  and  corrective.  The  whole  tendency  of  such  criticism 
as  Mr.  Hough’s  — one  notices  it  in  several  of  the  younger 
Cambridge  dons  (no  doubt  it  is  a  reaction  against  the  excesses 
of  Mr.  Leavis  and  Mr.  Empson  in  the  other  direction)  —  is  to 
disparage  and  minimize  the  active  and  creative  aspects  of  the 
reader’s  role.  His  recent  contribution  to  Hutchinson’s  Univer¬ 
sity  Library  on  The  Romantic  Poets  (1953;  8s.  6d.)  is  a  lucid  and 
competent  survey  that  is  vitiated  by  this  deliberate,  relent¬ 
less  superficiality.  By  confining  himself  to  established  fact  (or 
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near-fact)  and  eschewing  almost  all  critical  hypothesis  Mr. 
Hough  inevitably  tempts  the  undergraduate  rejoinder:  ‘Yes,  sir, 
thank  you,  sir.  But  if  this  is  all  the  Romantic  Poets  have  to 
tell  us,  why  on  earth  should  we  read  them?’ 


F.  VV.  Bateson 


